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Art. I.—OBJECTIONS TO THE LAWS OF SYMBOLIZATION. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue Episcopal Recorder of March last contained a notice 
from a correspondent, of the Premium Essay by the Rev. 
EK. Winthrop on the Characteristics and Laws of Prophetic 
Symbols, the object of which was to present certain objec- 
tions which the writer entertains to those laws, and indicate 
his disbelief that they can contribute anything towards the 
just interpretation of the symbolic Scriptures. As he treats 
them as originating with us, and exhibits Mr. Winthrop as 
but restating them in a compact form, it seems properly to 
belong to us to examine his criticisms, and return such 
responses to them as the truth demands. 

And this task we are far from undertaking with reluc- 
tance. That some difficulties, or apparent difficulties, attend 
the subject, we are not disposed to deny. It would be 
extraordinary were it otherwise; for what subject is there 
in the whole circle, not merely of hermeneutics, but of theo- 
logy ; what truth or fact is there in the entire compass of 
human knowledge, which is not embarrassed with some real 
or apparent difficulty, or in respect to which not merely. a 
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weak, a sceptical, or a captious spirit, but even a fair- 
minded inquirer may not raise some showy and perplexing 
objections? Whatever difficulties, however, there are, whe- 
ther of much importance or not, we think it desirable that 
they should be brought forward, that we may have oppor- 
tunity to consider them; and our regret in this instance is, 
not that this writer has stated his objections, but that he is 
so little master of the subject, so inadequately aware even 
of the import of his own views, and so unprepared to discuss 
the topics which he touches, with the thoroughness and 
caution which the office he has undertaken demands. An 
Essay was some time since placed in our hands, in which his 
objections and others were stated with greater strength, and 
argued with far greater acuteness; and we have been in 
expectation that it would, ere this, have been presented to 
the public, and given us an opportunity to meet the whole 
array of criticisms and cavils that has been offered, in the 
most artful and imposing’ form they are likely to assume, 
and show on what mistaken grounds they are founded, and. 
to what fatal results they lead. ‘As that, however, may not 
see the light, we must content ourselves with dispatching 
what this writer alleges. 

The first objection which he offers is, to the representation 
that the laws by which the symbols are interpreted, that are 
explained by the revealing Spirit in the prophecies them- 
selves, are revealed laws. He says: , 


“Tn reference to the great object of his Essay—‘The Laws of 
Symbolization’—we have a preliminary objection to the confidence 
with which it is announced (p. 21), that the laws by which symbols 
are said to be framed are ‘ revealed laws,’ ‘ These interpretations are 
to be regarded as a revelation of the principle applicable to all sym- 
bols, and the laws by which they are framed as revealed laws.’ We 
protest against anything being called a revealed law, which is not 
found in Scripture in the form of an express announcement or injunc- 
tion. This is surely not the case with these so-called laws. There is 
an ambiguity in the word law, and in the use of it in this connexion, 
which would lead many to suppose that Mr. Winthrop means to 
convey the idea that God has given us command to interpret the 
prophecies only in a certain way. We do not assert, or understand 
this to be his meaning. But, as in observing the phenomena of 
nature.we notice the uniform ways in which they exist or proceed, 
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and then call them /aws—so, in observing the inspired interpreta- 
tions of prophecy, we classify them and observe the methods in 
which they explain the symbols; and call these methods laws of 
symbolization. But granting for the moment that we could reach 
such laws—what do we mean by the expression? Do we mean 
that they are laws which God has laid on us? Clearly not. We 
only mean that we have discovered the principles or laws on which 
God has proceeded. There is propriety in calling every recorded 
instance of inspired interpretation a revealed law to us, for the inter- 
pretation of the particular prophecy which it unfolds; but when we 
call those the revealed laws of interpretation or symbolization,—not 
which God has announced to us as such, but which we think we have 
found to be such, itseems to us that the language is unwarranted and 
presumptuous. If, besides the particular interpretation, God has 
said—* These are the principles and laws (specifying them) on which 
these and all prophecies are to be interpreted’—then it would have 
been proper to have called them revealed laws, But when God has 
only given the interpretations and has not announced the principles 
on which they are made, and we reach those principles by induc- 
tion, and call them Jaws—then we arrogate infallibility to our in- 
ductions.” 


He thus objects to our denominating and treating the 
laws by which the Spirit of God has interpreted many of the 
symbols, as laws thatare revealed by that inspired interpre- 
tation, as though it implied that they are specifically and for- 
mally announced in the Scriptures, in the same way as the 
commands are of the decalogue! Not that there is a syllable 
uttered by ourselves or Mr. Winthrop, that carries such a 
representation; not that we have not stated, in the most 
specific manner, that the ground of our denominating them 
revealed laws is, that they are made known to us through 
the inspired interpretations that are framed by them, in 
which they are exemplified; but on the ground that to call 
laws that are made known to us in that way, revealed laws, 
is equivalent to declaring that they are presented to us ina 
wholly different method, like the commands of the deca- 
logue, and is therefore liable to mislead readers into the 
idea that these laws are formally announced in the pro- 
phecies, like precepts and injunctions that relate to disposi- 
tions of the heart, external actions, or rites of worship! For 
if nobody is liable to be misled by such a denomination of 
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the laws, what harm is likely to result from it? But what 
sort of readers must they be;—who is there that has the 
slightest knowledge of the prophetic Scriptures, that is in 
any danger of being betrayed into such a causeless mistake? 
This objection, therefore; seems to us not only groundless, 
but captious; and springs, we apprehend, from the fear which 
the critic very clearly reveals, that the ascription of that 
character to those laws, is likely to invest the interpretations 
which the Spirit of God has given, with too high an influence 
—to lead the student of the prophecies to take them in an 
unwarrantable measure as his guide. The drift, indeed— 
—the undisguised aim of a large share of the critic’s ob- 
jections and reasonings—is to intercept the laws from pro- 
ducing that effect. It is no good omen, we think, that an 
inquirer into the meaning of the divine word is afraid, in 
such circumstances, of being led into error by the Spirit of 
inspiration ! 

But let us see whether the laws that are thus made known 
to us, may not justly, and ought not to be, regarded as 
revealed laws, and denominated such. He says, further, in 
respect to this :— 


“Even if we were persuaded that Mr. Winthrop had success- 
fully verified these seven laws by the recorded interpretations of the 
symbols, we should not dare to call them revealed laws. The data 
are revealed. The laws are deduced. The laws are not given, but 
discovered by us from other things which are given. This distinction 
is important in reference to the authority which these laws may 
justly claim over those who believe them to have been legitimately 
deduced. 

“ We can illustrate what we mean by the language ‘of St. Peter. 
He tells us that ‘no prophecy is of any private interpretation.’ 
Here is a revealed law of interpretation. Had we been told the same 
thing of the seven specified laws they also would have been revealed 
laws. But all that we can now say of them is that Mr. Lord infers 
that they are revealed laws, while many others infer that they are 
not. The most that can justly be said of them, even by those who 
admit their truth, is that they are deduced rules. The difference be- 
tween deduced rules and revealed laws is fundamental.” 


He thus assumes that nothing can be revealed, except by 
a direct and categorical announcement; for his proposition is 
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no more true in respect to laws of interpretation, than 
it is in respect to any other principles, truths, or facts. 
But this is a very mistaken definition of revelation. To 
reveal a law, a truth, a fact, or anything else to us, is to 
make it known to us by an inspired communication. If the 
Spirit of God, therefore, interprets a prophetic symbol, in con- 
formity with the law that agents represent agents, acts stand 
for acts, and effects denote effects—then, as his interpreta: 
tion makes it known to us that that symbol is employed 
according to that law, he reveals to us that that is its law. 
or, in other words, it is made by his interpretation a revealed 
law of that symbol; and our discovering that that is the 
law by which he interprets it, is thence the discovering, not 
simply that it is the law of the symbol, but that it is its 
revealed law. By what authority is this writer to divest the 
law, thus discovered, of its character as a revealed law, 
when by the whole supposition, it is by a revelation that it 
is made known to us? Might he not just as well affirm that 
any other element that is involved in the interpretation 
itself is not revealed, as that the principle on which it is 
framed is not? 

That the law by which a symbol is interpreted by the 
divine Spirit, then, is revealed as the law of that symbol, 
there is no room for debate. The only question to be 
decided in order to determine whether the critic’s objection 
is valid or not, is whether the fact that it is thus revealed by 
the Spirit, that a law is the law of a certain class of inter- 
preted symbols, is a proof that it is also the law of all other 
symbols of that class that are not interpreted by the Spirit, 
and is to be taken as such in our attempts to explain them. 
Let this question, then, be tried in respect to the law that 
agents represent agents, acts denote acts, and effects repre- 
sent effects; and we maintain that it is a revealed law, and is to 
be taken as the law, universally, of symbols of those classes. 

1. Because all the symbols of those classes that are inter- 
preted by the Spirit, are interpreted as employed in accord- 
ance with that law. Thus the four beasts of Daniel’s vision, 
chap. vii., are interpreted by the Spirit as symbolizing the 
supreme rulers of the four great kingdoms that were to rise; 
and the ram and goat, chap. viii., as representing the kings 
of Media and Greece ; the acts of those beasts as denoting 
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the acts of the several supreme rulers whom the beasts re- 
presented, and the effects produced by those acts as symbo- 
lizing the effects that were to be produced by the rulers of 
whom they were the symbols; and so in every other 
instance of the interpretation by the Spirit of a symbol of 
those classes that was presented to the eye of the prophets. 
But the fact that all the symbols which are interpreted, and 
they are very numerous, are interpreted according to this 
law, is a proof that it is the law also of all the other symbols 
of the same classes that are not interpreted by the Spirit ; 
and as absolute a proof of it as the fact that the interpreted 
symbols are used as representatives is, that’ those that are not 
interpreted are used in that relation. How does this critic 
know that the uninterpreted symbols are used in the rela- 
tion of representatives, unless it be from the fact that the in- 
terpreted symbols are explained as used in that relation ? 
There is no such formal and specific announcement that they 
are used in that relation as he asserts is essential to consti- 
tute a revelation. The whole information given to us in 
respect to the principle on which symbols are used, is com- 
prised in the interpretations that are given of them by the 
Spirit. And those interpretations are a revelation of the fact 
not only that those which are explained by the Spirit are 
used on that principle, but that all others that are not inter- 
preted are employed on it also: as otherwise we have no proof 
that they are employed as representatives. The objector 
therefore can no more deny that the revelation that the law 
that agents represent agents, and acts stand for acts, is the 
law of the symbols that are interpreted by it—is a revelation 
that it is the law also of all the other similar symbols that are 
not interpreted—than he can deny that the revelation that 
the interpreted symbols are used as representatives, is a reve- 
lation that all other symbols are also used as representatives. 
2. The law that agents symbolize agents, acts denote acts, 
and effects represent effects, is the law universally of sym- 
bols of those classes, because it is the law of analogy—that 
is of a correspondence in nature, office, or relation, between. 
the representative and that which it represents. There is an 
analogy or correspondence between an agent in one sphere, 
and an agent in another resembling sphere; between the acts 
of the one and the acts of the other; and between the effects 
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produced by the one, and those produced by the other :—the 
one occupying the place in the sphere to which it belongs, 
which the other occupies in the sphere to which that 
belongs, and the nature and relation of the one as cause or 
effect being the same as the nature and relation of the other is 
as such. An agent, however, does not bear such an analogy 
to an act or an effect, nor does an act or effect bear such a 
resemblance to an agent; there is no likeness between them, 
and therefore the one cannot be used as the representative 
of the other. The very fact that the symbols are used as re- 
presentatives proves, therefore, that they are used in confor- 
mity with that law. To deny it is to deny that symbols are 
used universally in the relation of representatives. It is to 
contradict the principle on which allegories and parables are 
used also, as well as that of symbolization; for all the alle- 
gories and all the parables of the Scriptures—in which agents, 
acts, and effects in one sphere are employed to represent 
agents, acts, and effects in another—employ their representa- 
tives in the relation of analogy. What then can surpass the 
presumption and folly of denying the validity of a law in 
respect to the uninterpreted symbols, which thus holds in 
regard to the whole system of representatives that are 
employed in the sacred word? It is surely ignorance, not 
knowledge, as this objector would have us believe; it is 
captiousness and unbelief, not reverence for the word of 
God, that would thus set aside without any alleged reason 
whatever, a law that has its ground in the very nature of 
symbols as representatives, and is recognised and ratified in 
every part of the Scriptures in which symbols, types, or re- 
presentatives of any kind are used. 

8. The denial that this law of agents, acts, and effects, is 
the law of the uninterpreted as well as the interpreted 
symbols, implies that the Spirit, in revealing it as the law of 
the interpreted symbols, has pursued a course that must 
naturally and inevitably mislead us in the exposition of the 
symbols that are not interpreted by him. For our nature 
leads us instinctively and irresistibly to regard a law which 
we find is the law of certain agents or events, as the law of 
all other agents or events that are of the same class; and 
this disposition to generalize or assume that what is true of 
one or many things of a class, is true also of all others of 
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that class, is itself a law of our nature, and one of its most 
important ones; and is the medium of all the knowledge we 
possess that distinguishes us from brutes. Without it, we 
could not reason, we could not classify, we could not 
systematize. All the sciences, accordingly, all branches 
of theoretical and practical knowledge, are founded on it. 
A system of philosophy could not be constructed, nor a 
theory of the motions of the earth and heavenly bodies; a 
voyage could not be made across the ocean ; a crop of grain 
could not be raised; the grain after being made into bread 
could not be eaten; not a solitary act of moment in any 
department of life in which there is an intelligent aim at an end, 
could be exerted, except on the ground of the generalization, 
that a law that governs particular causes and events, governs 
also all other causes and events that are of the same classes. 
To generalize thus is, therefore, the very law of our nature, 
and cannot be set aside, except by a denial or a perversion 
of a most essential element of our constitution, To assume 
then, as the objector would have us, that the fact that the 
Spirit has interpreted all the symbols of which he has given 
an explanation, on the law that agents symbolize agents, 
acts acts, and effects effects, is no proof whatever that all the 
uninterpreted symbols of those classes are used according to 
the same law, but that they may nevertheless be used on a 
wholly different principle, is to assume that he has pursued 
a course in his interpretations that must naturally and 
inevitably mislead us. For the reason with which we are 
endowed, and which prompts us irresistibly to generalize 
the facts and truths with which we become acquainted, 
necessarily leads us to regard the laws that govern the 
symbols which the Spirit has interpreted, as governing all 
the others also of the same classes. So instinctively is this 
felt to be true, so clear is its self-evidence, that he who 
denies it, offers as gross a contradiction to our reason, as he 
could in denying any other indisputable axiom, or con- 
tradicting any other emphatic testimony of our conscious- 
ness, For there is no more reason that this law of symbols 
should not be thus generalized, than there is that any other 
law should not, such as that of gravity, the reciprocal action 
of bodies, and a thousand others in the worlds of matter and 
mind. But what can transcend the presumption of thus 
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implying—that the Spirit of God has pursued a course that 
must naturally mislead all who understand the principles 
on which the interpretations he has given are framed, to a 
misconstruction of all the other symbols that are left unin- 
terpreted; and thereby to a total misunderstanding of the 
revelation that is made through them! What can equal it, 
unless it be the senselessness of offering such an impeach- 
ment of his rectitude and wisdom, on such a preposterous 
ground! Our critic thinks it very bold and daring to 
represent that the laws of symbolization that are revealed by 
the Spirit in the interpretations he has given, are revealed 
laws. He sees nothing presumptuous and unbecoming a 
creature in implying that the Spirit pursues a course so 
inconsistent with his truth and benignity, so treacherous and 
deceptive towards those whom the revelation he makes is 
designed to instruct! How much to be regretted is it, that 
in his ambition to overthrow a law of interpretation, which, 
we hold, the Spirit has revealed, he did not take the pre- 
caution not merely not to assail the revelation, but not to 
impeach the truth and wisdom also of the great Revealer! 
Had he scanned the position which he advances sufficiently 
to comprehend its import, he would never have ventured to 
offer so extraordinary an objection. 

4, His denial that the interpretations given by the Spirit 
in accordance with this law, prove that it is the law, also, of 
all the other prophetic symbols, is equivalent to a denial 
that they are used on any settled principle, or that there is 
any law by which they can be truly interpreted. This 
law is unquestionably the law of symbols universally, if 
they are used on the ground of resemblance; as the cor- 
respondences which it specifies are those of a general and an 
exact likeness, It is plain, therefore, that if it is not the 
law of the uninterpreted symbols, as well as of those that 
are interpreted, they cannot be used on the ground of a 
resemblance between them and that which they represent, 
and thence that there can be no law by which they can be 
interpreted. For if they are employed on the ground: of 
mere diversity or contrariety, inasmuch as diversities and 
contrarieties are infinite, there can be no means by which it 
can be ascertained what the particular difference or con- 
trariety is, that distinguishes that which they are severally 
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used to symbolize. Any one out of a countless number of 
things, may with as much probability be held to be that 
which is represented; as any other, The real question 
between the objector and ourselves, thus is:—Whether the 
uninterpreted symbols are to be explained by this law, or 
whether they are wholly inexplicable, and the revelations 
that are made through them are to be considered as mere 
blanks. And to reduce them to this inexplicableness,—to 
make out that there is no method whatever of determining 
their meaning; that the events which they portend are 
wrapt in impenetrable darkness from our eyes,—is, as we shall 
hereafter see, the very aim of the critic in his objections. 
And is there nothing “ unwarranted and presumptuous” in 
thus impeaching the rectitude and wisdom of the Revealer, 
by exhibiting him as professing to make a revelation to 
men by instruments, that cannot possibly be the medium of 
a revelation; and requiring them to study, discern, and 
believe that which he professes to reveal to them in that 
deceptive way ? 

So much for his objection to our denominating the laws 
on which the Spirit has interpreted many of the symbols, 
revealed laws. That those interpretations are framed by 
these laws, no one who is candid and competent to judge 
will dispute. It is as incontrovertible and clear as the 
import is of the interpretations themselves, or the fact that 
they are given; and as it is through those interpretations, 
not by formal announcements, that we learn that the sym- 
bols are used in the relations which these laws express, and 
that they are their laws; they are revealed to us through 
those interpretations, as absolutely as the meaning of the 
symbols themselves is ; and thence are with propriety called 
their revealed laws, and held to be as obligatory on expositors, 
as the interpretations in which they are revealed and 
exemplified are. 

He proceeds :— 


“We see no reason why it would not be just as legitimate to sub- 
ject the metaphors of the Scripture to this process, and from the 
inspired interpretation of metaphorical prophecy deduce certain 
‘revealed laws’ of metaphors, or of explaining metaphors. Why 
not? Symbolical and metaphorical are the two species of repre- 
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sentative prophecy in Scripture; and if in the case of the symboli- 
cal, we find certain revealed laws of interpretation, why not also in 
the case of the metaphorical? We do not know but that in 
some of Mr. Lord’s numerous papers on the subject he may have 
taken this ground. If he has, he is consistent.” ; 


How slight the consideration is he has given to the sub- 
ject, and how imperfect his acquaintance is with the princi- 
ples on which the question turns, is indicated by this 
unfortunate passage. Metaphors are not a species of repre- 
sentatives. They liein a peculiar use of words for illustra- 
tion, not in a use of agents, acts, effects, conditions, or any- 
thing else as representatives of others or themselves. The 
hypocatastasis, the allegory, and the parable are the only 
figures in which things are used as representatives; and 
typification and symbolization are the only other forms in 
which persons or things are used representatively. 

The critic is equally unaware, it seems, that while metaphors 
are all framed on the same principle, and are to be interpreted 
by fixed laws, there are no formal interpretations given of 
them by the revealing Spirit, as there.are of symbols. He 
is unaware, doubtless, that there is no need of such interpre- 
tations, any more than there is of the signification with 
which literal terms are used; as the sense in which meta- 
phorical words are used, is always their literal sense, and 
the metaphor lies—not in changing their meaning—but in 
applying them to subjects of which that meaning is not 
literally true, and for the purpose of strongly expressing a 
resemblance : as, when a hero is called a lion, the word lion 
means a lion, not a hero, and the object of applying it te 
the hero is simply to indicate that he is like a lion in 
courage, nobleness, strength, or some other characteristic. 
We regret that this writer had not taken care, before enter- 
ing on his critical task, to gain such knowledge of the 
subject as to have escaped the discredit of penning such a 
blundering paragraph, and us the trouble of pointing out its 
errors, and the superficiality which it bespeaks. 

How far he is from a thorough comprehension of the 
subject is seen from a second objection which he offers to: 
our denominating the laws of symbols revealed laws :— 


“There is still anuther preliminary objection to making these (sup- 
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posed) deduced rules, revealed laws. It does not follow, even if it 
should be proved that these are the seven laws on which the inter- 
preted prophecies are found to have been framed, that they, and no . 
other, are to be applied to prophecies yet unfulfilled or anexplained. 
It does not follow that, when all symbolical prophecies shall be ful- 
filled, it shall not be seen that other rules or laws are to be added to 
the series. All the facts which are necessary for a complete induction 
are not before us. What is the state of the case? There is no Scrip- 
tural direction to this effect—‘ All symbolical prophecies yet unful- 
filled or unexplained must be interpreted in the same manner as those 
that already are divinely interpreted.’ There is no such direction or 
assertion. We have, in the place of this direction, only an inference 
from Mr. Lord and Mr. Winthrop that this should be our guide. It 
is by no means certain that this is a just inference or a sound opinion. 
All that has been done (supposing this to have been rightly done) is 
simply this. A large number of the various kinds of prophecy which 
have received inspired interpretations have been classified ; and the 
principles or rules or laws (as we may variously choose to call them 
after we have found them out) upon which they have been inter- 
preted have been discovered. Now at this point the question arises 
—‘Is it the design of God, or is it a necessity, logical or natural, 
that these same rules or'Iaws of interpretation should be applied to 
the symbols yet unexplained?” If it is the design or will of God, 
where is it intimated or expressed? We do not find it. If there is 
a logical or natural necessity that they should be thus applied, let 
this be shown. We do not perceive it. On the contrary we think 
we can see, in the very nature of prophecy, some reasons which make 
it probable that symbolical prophecies yet unfulfilled, may be seen 
by the events which shal] fulfil them (which will be their divine inter- 
pretation) to have been interpretable in another way. Prophecy is 
frequently constructed in such a way that the ingenuity of man can- 
not discover to what it refers, until the event which it foretells 
transpires. This may be necessary in order that man may not inter- 
pose his agency to defeat or set forward the purposes of God. If a 
system of laws could be deduced which would have the authority 
and precision of revealed laws, the very object of prophecy might be 
defeated.” 


He thus assumes that the fact that the laws revealed in 
the inspired interpretations, are the laws both of all the inter- 
preted symbols, and of all those that are uninterpreted also 
that have been fulfilled, is no proof at all that all the other 
uninterpreted symbols are to be explained by the same laws; 
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and maintains that it cannot be known that they are to be 
interpreted by those laws, unless God specifically announces 
it in the prophecies themselves. “Is it the design of God,” 
he asks, “or is it a necessity, logical or natural, that these 
same rules or laws of interpretation should be applied to the 
symbols yet unexplained? If it is the design or will of 
God, where is it intimated or expressed? We do not find it.” 

In this he assumes, therefore, that the symbols that are 
unexplained by the Spirit, are not employed on the ground 
of either analogy or an exact resemblance, but on some 
different principle, and the nature of which is wholly 
unknown ; for if he knows any different principle on which 
any of them is employed, why does he not specify it, and 
show by its nature that a law differing from any one of the 
seven is requisite to explain it? In assuming then that the 
uninterpreted symbols are not explicable by these revealed 
laws, he assumes that they are not used on the ground of 
resemblance, and thence that they are not employed on any 
intelligible principle; and consequently that they are not expli- 
cable by any settled law, and therefore that they are not the 
medium of a revelation ; for how can they convey to us any 
information respecting future agents or events, if there is no 
law by which their signification can be discovered and 
unfolded? This critic plainly has not caught a glimpse of 
the ground on which he is treading. He does not see that all 
the symbols that are interpreted are employed on the ground 
of resemblance between themselves and that which they 
represent; that the resemblance that subsists between a 
group of symbols consisting of agents, acts, and effects, and 
that which they represent, subsists between the elements of 
the two groups that correspond to each other—not those that 
are not correspondent; that the resemblance accordingly of 
the agent in the representative group is to the agent in the 
group that is represented—not to an act in that group or an 
effect which bears to it no likeness; that the resemblance of 
the act of the representative agent is in like manner to the 
corresponding act of the agent in the represented group ; and 
so the resemblance of the symbolic effect is to the effect that 
is symbolized—not to the act or agent that produced it. And 
consequently he does not see that the revealed laws express 
these resemblances or correspondences, and thence that if the 
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uninterpreted symbols are used on the ground of resem- 
blance, they must be interpreted by those laws, because 
they, and no others, express the relations which a representa- 
tive employed on the ground of resemblance bears to that 
which it represents. And finally, not seeing this very 
palpable truth, he does not see that to deny that the unex- 
plained symbols are to be interpreted by these revealed laws, 
is to deny that they are used on the ground of resemblance- 
and that to deny that, is equivalent to asserting that they are 
not used on any intelligible principle whatever, and conse- 
quently are not capable of an explanation. 

The real point which he would establish by his objection, 
could he maintain it, thus is, that the principle on which the 
uninterpreted symbols are used, is wholly unknown; that 
thence it is equally unknown what the laws are by which 
they are to be interpreted; and consequently that there are 
no means of knowing what the revelation is that is made 
through them; and therefore, finally, that the prophecies in 
which they are contained are not prophecies but mere blanks, 
a sham imposed on the awe and credulity of men; a mockery 
of their faculties and their faith ! The critic doubtless does not 
see this, but the reason is that he has undertaken to write on 
the subject, and under the impression that he is quite master 
of it, without having any acquaintance with its first principles; 
without its having come even within the sphere of his vision. 

He reveals this want of comprehension again, in the 
belief, he intimates, that though the uninterpreted prophecies 
are by themselves absolutely unintelligible, yet their mean- 
ing may be made clear by the events in which they are 
accomplished. He says, “ We think we can see, in the 
very nature of prophecy, some reasons which make it pro- 
bable that symbolical prophecies yet unfulfilled may be 
seen by the events which shall fulfil them (which will be 
their divine interpretation) to have been interpretable 
another way. Prophecy is frequently constructed in 
such a way that the ingenuity of map cannot discover to 
what it refers until the event which it foretells transpires. 
This may be necessary that man may not interpose his 
agency to defeat or set forward the purposes of God. Ifa 
system of laws could be deduced, which would have the 
authority and precision of revealed laws, the very object of 
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prophecy might be defeated.” But how is it to be known 
that a symbolical or any other prophecy is fulfilled in a cer- 
tain event, if the nature of the event foretold by the prophecy 
is wholly unknown; if it is wrapped in such impenetrable 
obscurity “that the ingenuity of man cannot discover to 
what it refers” even—whether it be an intelligent agent, an 
act of such an agent, an event of the physical world, or any 
other thing of the infinite train that appear on the theatre of 
the universe and pass away ? Can anything be more certain 
than that an attempt to find the fulfilment of such a predic- 
tion in any particular event, must proceed wholly on ground- 
less conjecture, as lawless and preposterous as it were to 
attempt to prove that a portrait is the portrait of a certain 
individual, whose features, color, expression, name, and 
existence even, are wholly unknown? The features of a 
person must be known in order that it may be known that a 
portrait is a portrait of him; and so the meaning of a pro- 
phecy must be understood so far at least as to know that it 
relates to persons, acts, and events, before it can be known 
that certain persons, certain acts, and certain events are those 
that are foreshown in it. 

His notion, on the other hand, that the prophecies must 
be inexplicable in order that man may not interfere with 
their accomplishment; that if the laws were known by which 
they are to be interpreted, it might defeat their very object, 
is equally absurd. Did the predictions to the Israelites of the 
curses which were to be inflicted on them if they revolted 
from God, prevent them from revolting from him? Did the 
prophecies of the capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar 
and removal of the inhabitants to Babylon, prevent its cap- 
ture and the carrying of the population into captivity? Did 
the pre@ections of their restoration from their captivity at the 
end of seventy years, prevent their restoration? Did the pre- 
dictions by the prophets or by Christ himself, of his being put 
to death, prevent his crucifixion? Did his foretelling the con. 
quest and destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, and dis- 
persion of the peopte for a long series of ages among the 
nations, prevent those events? Did the revelation to John of 
the apostasy of the church, of the rise to power of the 
usurping hierarchies, and their persecuting the true wor- 
shippers through a long series of ages, prevent that apostasy 
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’ 
and persecution? The critic’s fear is altogether ground- 
less. There is nothing in the course of events hitherto 
to justify it. It springs manifestly from a misapprehension 
of the extent of the knowledge of the meaning of symbols 
that is obtained by these laws. He appears to fancy 
that if these laws are revealed and authoritative, they 
must lead us to all the knowledge of the things pre- 
dicted, which we can possess, when we witness the fulfilment 
of the prediction itself. The law, however, that agents 
represent agents, acts denote acts, and effects symbolize 
effects, only shows that a symbolic agent represents an agent; 
his act, a corresponding act of the agent he denotes; and 
the effect produced by his act, a corresponding effect pro- 
duced by the act of the agent he symbolizes. It does not 
indicate who the agent is to be, his name, his abode, nor per- 
haps the exact period when he is to appear. That is not to 
be discovered until he appears on the stage, and shows that 
he is the person foreshown by the symbol, by the correspon- 
dences which he presents in his nature or sphere, his acts 
and their effects, with the symbolization. The laws applied 
to the symbols of the sixth vial for example, simply as- 
certain that the great river Euphrates denotes peoples and 
nations that sustain a relation to the symbolic Babylon, like 
that which the literal river Euphrates bore to the real Baby- 
lon that stood on its banks; that Babylon itself symbolizes 
the hierarchies of the Romish church which exercise 
authority over the people generally of the ten kingdoms; 
that the kings of the east, Cyrus and Darius, the conquerors 
of the real Babylon, are symbols of persons who are to con- 
quer the mystic Babylon; and that the drying of the sym- 
bolic Euphrates symbolizes the alienation or withdrawment 
of the peoples and nations who are subject to thegRomish 
church, from her communion. They do not determine who 
the individuals whom the river, the city, or the kings sym- 
bolize are; their names, their respective residences, the 
date of their agencies, remain as unknown as they were be- 
fore. They cannot be known till the vial is poured or pour: 
ing, and the persons themselves are seen in whose agency the 
prophecy is to have its fulfilment. In like manner the laws 
in their application to the slaying, non-burial, and resurrec- 
tion of the witnesses, simply ascertain that the witnesses to 
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be slain are human beings, and the witnesses of Jesus; that 
their slaughter is to be a literal one; that they are to be pre- 
served unburied; that they are to be literally raised at the 
end of three years and a half, and are to be taken up into 
heaven in the sight of their enemies. They do not reveal 
who the particular persons are to be who are in that manner 
to be put to death and raised. That cannot be known till 
the prophecy is in part at least fulfilled. And the know- 
ledge, moreover, of all these great features of the prophecy, so 
far from preventing its fulfilment, is to be the means of 
prompting the: persecutors to comply with all its great 
specifications in their putting the witnesses to death, 
preserving them unburied where they can be inspect- 
ed by the multitude, and assembling at the end of the three 
years and a half to witness the issue of the prediction, that they 
are to be raised; as there is no conceivable motive for their 
compliance with these conditions of the prophecy, except that 
by that compliance they will put it out of the power of the 
friends of the witnesses to deny, if the witnesses fail to-rise, 
that their failure is a demonstration of the falsehood 
of the prophecy, and thereby justify the persecutors in put- 
ting them to death. This critic’s objections to our repre- 
senting the laws as revealed, and as authoritative and obli- 
gatory on interpreters, thus have their ground in ignorance 
or misconception, and are wholly nugatory. 

From these preliminary objections he proceeds to his cri- 
ticism of the first law of symbolization :— 


“ But we turn to the seven laws and enquire whether they have been 
legitimately deduced? As it is the first three laws which are most 
important and which draw the remaining four after them ; it is to 
these the our attention will be chiefly directed. 


THE FIRST LAW. 


“The first of these seven laws is as follows: ‘The symbol and that 
which it represents, resemble each other in the station they fill, 
the relation they sustain, and the agencies which they exert in their 
respective spheres” This law is expanded and explained by Mr. 
Lord (p. 24) in the following words: ‘This is true universally 
whether the symbol is employed on the principle of a partial resem- 
blance or of an exact likeness, Thus an agent symbolizes an agent ; 
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an object of agency represents an object of agency ; an act denotes 
an act; an effect foreshows an effect; an office, condition, or charac- 
teristic of a symbol, an office, condition, or charaeteristic of the thing 
symbolized. A living agent denotes a living agent ; a conquering 
agent denotes a conquering one; a destroying one represents a 
destroyer.’ 

“Here the law as formally announced is stated in very general 
terms. But as it is expanded and explained it is found to be more 
definite and restricted in its application. We shall first treat the law 
as if it were what its explanation announces it to be; and then treat 
it as it is expressed in its formal and general announcement. We 
are authorized, we think, to regard the words of Mr. Lord as part of 
the law, because the same things are afterwards treated as part of the 
law by Mr. Winthrop. For instance on pp. 28 and 29 it is said to 
be a ‘general principle,’ to be true in all cases, that living agents 
represent living agents. The same remark is repeated on page 40. 
‘An agent symbolizing an agent—an object of agency an objeet of 
agency—an act, an act—an effect, an effect—an office, condition, or 
characteristic, an office, condition, or characteristic. This is the first 
law. 

“In treating of these laws we of course admit that in many or most 
cases the fact is as stated ; but that it has not the uniformity, the pre- 
cision, and the force of law. 

“ The dream of Pharaoh appears to us a palpable confutation of the 
law as explained by Mr. Lord and adopted by Mr. Winthrop. In 
that case living agents do not represent living agents. If we rightly 
remember, Mr. Lord dismissed this case, on the ground that it was a 
heathen’s dream, and that therefore it was not to be expected that it 
would come under the law of inspired symbols. But this principle 
was so manifestly unsound, and would so sweep away some of the 
most important symbols of Daniel, that Mr. Winthrop has wisely for- 
borne its use. But his own method of setting this case aside, as an 
exception to the law, is very singular. In the first place, by admitting 
that it is an exception he gives up the case. General daws have 
seeming exceptions, but no real exceptions. ‘ Hxceptio probat regu- 
lam’—not legem. There is no exception to a divihe law. But}the 
reason adduced for its being an exception is no less strange. ‘ Jnas- 
much as it is expluined in Scripture it presents no real embarrass- 
ment.’ » Why not? Are not all the other cases which he considers 
explained in Scripture? Is it not from the fact that they are explain- 
ed in Scripture and that they are said to be found, thus explained, to 
be uniform, that the pretended law is derived? Mr. Winthrop looks 
at the symbols explained in Scripture, He finds (he thinks) all but 
one which are uniform ; and therefore he says that there is a general 
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principle which he fashions into a law, which controls them all. 
‘But that one? Does not that one forbid it to be a general law ?” 
‘No! ‘Why? ‘ Because it is explained in Scripture!’ But 
the very fact that it is explained in Scripture makes it one of the 
cases out of which the general law is to be deduced. It is then the 
fact that it is explained in Scripture, which makes it present a real 
and unconquerable embarrassment. For the remark which follows 
to the effect that the symbol took its form in Pharaoh’s mind from 
Egyptian scenes is of no weight. It is no matter where a symbol 
came from, so that itisasymbol. Other symbols might be traced to 
other nations. The local appropriateness of symbols is beautifully 
shown by Elliott, Vol. i—392—404, Pharaoh’s lean kine swallows 
Mr. Lord’s seven laws as well as the seven fat kine.” 


The following is the dream of Pharaoh, which the critic 
alleges as confuting the first law of symbolization :— ; 


“And Pharaoh said unto Joseph: I have dreamed a dream, and 
there is none that can interpret it; and I have heard say of thee, that 
thou canst understand a dream, to interpret it. And Joseph answered 
Pharaoh saying: It is not in me; God shall give Pharaoh an answer 
of peace. And Pharaoh said unto Joseph: In my dream behold, I 
stood upon the bank of the river: And behold, there came up out 
of the river seven kine, fat-fleshed and well-favored ; and they fed in 
a meadow; and behold, seven other kine came up after them; poor, 
and very ill-favored, and lean-fleshed, such as I never saw in all the 
land of Egypt for badness. And the lean and the ill-favored kine 
did eat up the seven fat kine ; and when they had eaten them up, it 
could not be known that they had eaten them ; but they were still 
ill-favored, as at the beginning ; so I awoke. 

“ And I saw in my dream, and behold, seven ears came up in.one 
stalk, full and good: And behold, seven ears, withered, thin, and 
blasted with the east wind, sprang up after them; and the thin ears 
devoured the seven good ears: And I told this unto the magicians ; 
but there was none that could declare it unto me. 

“ And Joseph said unto Pharaoh: The dream of Pharaoh is one. 
God hath showed Pharaoh what he is about to do. 

“The seven good kine are seven years, and the seven good ears 
seven years; the dream is one, And the seven thin and ill-favored 
kine that came up after them are seven years; and the seven empty 
ears blasted with the east wind shall be seven years of famine. This 
is the thing which I have spoken unto Pharaoh: what God is about 
to do, he showeth unto Pharaoh. Behold, there come seven years 
of great plenty throughout all the land of Egypt; and there shall 
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arise after them seven years of famine: and all the plenty shall be 
forgotten in the land of Egypt; and the famine shall consume the 
land; And the plenty shall not be known in the land, by reason of 
the famine following; for it shall be very grievous, And for that the 
dream was doubled unto Pharaoh twice, it is because the thing is 
established by God, and God will shortly bring it to pass.” —Genesis 
xli, 15-32. 


The seven fat kine are thus interpreted as representing the 
great plenty of seven years, or seven years of great agricul- 
tural plenty; and the seven lean kine, the great scarcity of 
seven years, or seven years of great agricultural scarcity, 
which seems at first sight a deviation from the laws of sym- 
bols that agents represent agents, and living agents represent 
living agents: and we pointed it out as such in our article on 
Symbolic Representation, in the Journal of October, 1848, 
and thought it accounted for by the fact that the dream was 
the dream of a heathen, not of an inspired prophet; that its 
representatives therefore, were not divine symbols, but arbi- 
trary hieroglyphics framed in accordance with the notions 
of the Egyptians, who employed the figure of the ox or cow 
as a representative of husbandry, or agriculture and food— 


‘its product. A fat cow feeding in a rich meadow might to 


them, therefore, denote agriculture prospering and yielding 
plenty of food. Seven such kine coming up in succession 
from the river, might denote such an agriculture seven years 


-after the annual flood of the Nile, as the sowing and growth 


of the crops followed the emergence of the land from the 
water. The devouring of the fat kine by the lean, and the 
full ears by the thin, denoted that the scarcity of the seven 
years of bad crops would cause the devouring of the plenty 
of the seven years of good crops. And this is foreshown by 
the eating of the fat kine by the lean, and the devouring of 
the full ears by the thin, in which there is a deviation from 
nature; as kine do not eat kine, nor ears devour ears. If 
the dreams are, as we suppose, mere uninspired dreams, not 
visions of an inspired prophet, and the representatives are 
mere Egyptian hieroglyphics, which were used arbitrarily— 
not inspired symbols; then these deviations from the laws 
of symbolization are no proofs that those laws are not true 
universally of symbols, 

This writer, however, denies that we are justified in re- 
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garding these representatives as uninspired hieroglyphics, and 
asserts that they are “inspired symbols,” and alleges them, 
therefore, as proving that the law of symbolization from 
which they are supposed to deviate, is not universally true 
of prophetic symbols. Let us first then try the question, 
whether he is justified in that allegation or not; and next, 
whether they are in truth deviations from the laws of sym- 
bels, And in the first place, if able to show that these 
representatives are not mere Egyptian hieroglyphics, but 
are inspired symbols, why did he not produce the proof of 
it? If there are any considerations that clearly demonstrate 
it, he surely should have presented them. Not a shadow 
of evidence, however, does he offer to support his position. 
He assumes it as too certain to need any formal demonstra- 
tion. His statement that the supposition that they are not 
inspired symbols would sweep away some of the most im- 
portant symbols of Daniel, is no such proof, and is not 
correct, for the vision of the great image, chap. ii., was as 
truly revealed to Daniel as it was to Nebuchadnezzar, 
though after the latter had beheld and forgotten it. And 
how is it that the symbols of the vision of the great 
tree are swept away, if it is supposed that the dream was 
a natural, instead of a supernatural one? It surely does 
not follow that the representatives are hieroglyphics instead 
of symbols, because they were seen in a natural dream 
instead of an inspired vision. What reasor is there to sup- 
pose that the Babylonians had any system of hieroglyphics? 
It does not follow that the representatives are not used on 
the principles of resemblance, because they were given in a 
natural dream instead of a miraculous vision. Nor does it 
follow that they do not signify what the prophet explains 
them as meaning. They are as indubitably the media of a 
revelation, and the same revelation, as they would have 
been had the objects of the dream been beheld by the pro- 
phet in vision, instead of Nebuchadnezzar in a dream. 
He alleges no proof, therefore, that the representatives of 
Pharaoh’s dream were not hieroglyphics, or arbitrary repre- 
sentatives founded on the use to which the Egyptians were 
accustomed, of the signs of the ox, and ears of grain. His 
assumption is but an expression of his opinion. 

In the next place: Nor does he offer any proof that 
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Pharaoh, his butler, and his baker, were subjects of inspira- 
tion, or were seersof miraculous visions. It surely does not 
follow that they were inspired from the fact that they 
dreamed dreams that were representative of future events} as 
God, whose providence extends to all events, and to dreams 
as well as others, could as easily cause them by mere natural 
means to assume a shape that should be representative of 
the future, as to cause such dreams by an intervention of 
the inspiring Spirit. That the dreams owed their form, as 
well as their existence, to his providence, is certain; but it 
does not thence follow, as we see, that they were inspired, 
any more than from the fact that it was by God’s providence 
that the Ishmaelites bought Joseph, and carried him into 
Egypt, it follows that they were inspired to buy him and 
carry him there. There is not the remotest intimation that 
Nebuchadnezzar, Pharaoh, the baker, or the butler, regarded 
themselves as having their dreams by inspiration. So far 
from it, their whole procedure shows that they were, to 
their consciousness, mere natural dreams; though they had 
the impression that they had some peculiar and important 
significance. It was characteristic, however, of all the pro- 
phets of God, that in their inspired dreams, visions, and 
receptions of revelations in other forms, they were perfectly 
conscious that their dreams, visions, and the voices they 
heard, were miraculous, the work of God, and prophetic. 
Not one instance occurs, in the Old or New Testament, of a 
prophet’s announcing a vision or revelation, that he did not 
distinctly and formally announce it as conveyed to him as 
a prophet, and by inspiration. This consideration seems to 
render it certain, that the dream of Pharaoh is not to be 
considered as inspired, but only as taking place in a natural 
way, under the all-directing providence of God. 

Such are the reasons, substantially, of the view we pre- 
sented of the subject in the article we have referred to, in 
1848, and which are regarded as a sufficient answer to the 
objection of our critic. The dream, however, admits of a 
somewhat different construction, which brings it into har- 
mony with the first law of symbols, and which, had it then 
occurred to us, we should undoubtedly have presented as 
its true explanation. The interpretation given by Joseph 
simply announces the fact, it should be noticed, that the 
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kine and ears denote seven years of plenty and seven years 
of famine. It does not indicate the precise way in which 
they are representatives of those events. ‘The seven good 
kine are seven years, and the seven good ears are seven 
years; the dream is one. And the seven thin and ill-fa- 
vored kine that came up after them, are seven years; and the 
seven empty ears blasted by the east wind, shall be seven 
years of famine. Behold there come seven years of great 
plenty throughout all the land of Egypt; and there shall 
arise after them seven years of famine.” How they convey 
this meaning, is not explained, except that it is as represen- 
tatives. If, then, there is any natural mode in which they 
may convey it, that is consistent with all the features of the 
dream, and in harmony with the law that agents represent 
agents, and living agents living agents, we are at liberty to 
assume that that is the mode in which they are employed, 
and thereby relieve them from the appearance of deviating 
from the law of inspired symbols. And the supposition 
that the kine and ears represented kine and ears like them- 
selves, exempts them from inconsistency with that law. 
The two great classes of food obtained by the culture of the 
earth were animals and grain. . The kine of the dream may 
have been used as representatives of the real kine of Egypt 
during the period to which they belonged; the fat kine 
feeding in the meadow, indicating, therefore, that the real 
kine of Egypt would, during their period, have abundance 
to eat, and be fat and well favored; and their advance from 
the river in succession denoting that each of the seven repre- 
sented the condition of the kine of the country at a period 
differing from that denoted by either of the others; while 
their ascending from the river signified that the period 
denoted by each, was that of the season that followed the 
annual inundation, and therefore denoted a year. The Jean 
kine of the dream may have, in like manner, denoted the 
literal kine of the land during the period they respectively 
represented, and shown by their leanness that the cattle of 
their period were to be equally thin and starved from the 
want of adequate food ; and their emergence, successively, out 
of the waters of the river at the recession of the annual flood, 
showed that each one represented the kine of a whole year. 
In like manner, the full ears and thin ears of the dream may 
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have been used as representatives of the real ears of the 
land in their respective periods, and shown thereby that the 
seven years represented by the good ears were to be years 
of full and plentiful crops ; and the thin ears, that their years: 
were to be years of blasted and inadequate crops. The 
assumption that the kine and ears are used on the principle 
of exact likeness, is thus perfectly consistent with all the 
representations of the dream, and the interpretation of it; 
and exempts it from all inconsistency with the law of sym- 
bols, that agents represent agents, and living agents sym- 
bolize living agents. It still remains, however, that the act 
of the lean kine in eating the fat kine, and of the thin ears 
in devouring the full ears, was unnatural. But though out 
of the sphere of nature, it was not at all unnatural in a 
dream, inasmuch as in dreams the laws of nature are not 
observed, but agents and inanimate things exert a thousand 
acts and pass through a thousand processes that are wholly 
unsuited to them, without exciting a feeling of their impos- 
sibility or incongruity. And this confirms the assumption 
on which we have proceeded, that the dream was a merely 
natural one, not the work of inspiration. Viewed in this 
manner, then, which is perfectly legitimate, the dream is not 
inconsistent with the law, that living agents represent 


_living agents: and this writer's objection falls to the 


ground, 

+» Having thus strenuously denied the truth of that law, he 
next proceeds to show that, instead of an error, it is “a mere 
truism,” and to depreciate it on that account. He says :— 


“This much for the first law, as it is made somewhat definite by 
its explanation. But when the law is considered, just as it stands— 
what a mere truism it is :—how useless for any practical purposes of 
interpretation. To elevate the assertion that the symbol and that 
which it represents resemble each other in the station they fill, the 
relation they sustain, and the agencies they exert in their respective 
spheres, into a revealed law, seems to be bringing the authority of 
revelation to authenticate a mere definition. Of course the symbol 
and the symbolized do, to that extent, resemble each other. The 
fact is involved in the word symbol. Any one who knows the 
meaning of the word symbol knows as much as that. The first law 
therefore as it is formally announced (but not as it is explained) 
is a mere definition of a symbol, It defines what a symbol is, and is 
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no law for its use or its interpretation. Our objection therefore to 
the first law is, that as it stands, it isa useless truism, and that as it 
is explained, it is not sustained.” , 


He thus denies that the law is in fact a law, and declares 
it to be “useless for any practical purposes of interpreta- 
tion.” He, however, could scarcely have made an assertion, 
we think, betraying a more total inacquaintance with the 
subject. In the first place, the law is not a definition of a 
symbol. A definition of a prophetic symbol simply states 
what belongs to the symbol, as that it is a representative of 
some person or thing that’ is to be at a future time. It is 
not a definition of what belongs to that thing which it 
represents, which is to be at a future time. The two are 
wholly distinct. But the law, instead of defining the 
symbol, or that which it represents, states simply what the 
correspondences are that subsist between them. It can be no 
very sharp eye that cannot see the distinction between 
these wholly different things. In the next place, there is 
no such general admission or understanding, as he asserts, 
that such a correspondence subsists, as the law declares, 
between the symbol and that which it represents. ‘“ Any 
one,” he says, “who knows the meaning of the word 
symbol, knows as much as that.’’ Unfortunately then, this 
gentleman himself is not aware of the meaning of the word 
symbol. He has most strenuousiy denied the truth of this 
very law, and maintained that there is no certainty but that 
the uninterpreted symbols are used on a wholly different 
principle! Can he point to any writer who, anterior to our 
first publication on the subject, distinctly stated or mrecog- 
nised this law? He will attempt it in vain. One of the 
most conspicuous characteristics of the interpretation that 
has prevailed for ages, is, that it has been framed in igno- 
rance and in violation of this law, which our critic, after 
denouncing it as unsustained and inapplicable perhaps to all 
uninterpreted symbols, now asserts is so self-evident from 
the very nature of symbols, as to be known to all who 
know anything on the subject! 

In the third place, with these confused and mistaken 
notions, it is not surprising that he is not aware of the 
importance or the office of the law. He plainly has no 
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apprehension of the work it is to perform, which is, on the 
one hand, to cut off all those expositions in which agents 
are interpreted as symbolizing—not agents—but acts, effects, 
conditions, and mere generalizations or abstractions, such 
as war in place of warriors, conquest instead of conquerors, 
a kingdom instead of its kings, and a territory instead of its 
population ; and all those expositions also in which acts and 
effects are interpreted as denoting agents; errors with which 
the common expositions of Daniel and the Revelation abound. 
And on the other hand, to cut off all those expositions which 
proceed on the assumption that, instead of a general cor- 
respondence between the symbol and that which it repre- 
sents, such as this law affirms, symbols are founded on a 
resemblance in some single particular, and often of the 
slightest and most remote kind; an error of still more fre- 
quent occurrence than the other, as we have lately shown by 
a large number of important examples. The office the law 
is to fill, is thus of the utmost importance. It overturns 
more false constructions, it corrects a greater number of 
errors, and many of them of the greatest moment, than can 
be set aside by any other principle. 

To this sad catalogue of blunders, he adds another. He 
says :— 


“Tt may be remarked, moreover, that though this law, as explained 
by Mr. Lord, has the seeming of uniformity and precision, it has not 
their reality. It appears to put by the side of every symbol a 
symbolized object or agent or act corresponding to it. An agent 
for an agent, an act for an act, a living agent for a living agent, an 
object fpr an object. These are correspondencies which it obtrudes in 
the law and in its immediate explanation. But as we proceed, we 
find that this series of correspondencies is sadly broken. We find it 
stated that ‘while living agents in all such cases never symbolize 
inanimate objects, it is equally true that inanimate objects that act 
or exert agencies do represent—on the principle of general resem- 
blance or analogy—living agents. Now we should expect to find 
that if ‘ living agents represent living agents’ inanimate agents should 
represent inanimate agents. 

“To put it down in the law that living agents represent living 
agents, and then to admit that inanimate agents also represent living 
agents—what is this but to admit that the former statement is no 
law, but only one of two facts. The fact that a law so loosely 
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framed as this cannot, by the admission of its discoverers, cover all 
the cases which are presented, proves the folly of attempting to 
compress within any system of specific laws of symbolization the vast 
and varied symbolism of Scripture, which lays hold of all beings and 
all departments of human life, and all varieties of human productions, 
which can be made to represent the truths it would foreshadow.” 


He here attempts to make out that there is an incon- 
sistency between the statement that while living agents 
always represent living agents, inanimate objects also some- 
times represent living agents: that for example, while the 
wild beast of seven heads and ten horns symbolizes the civil 
rulers of the western Roman empire, who are human agents ; 
the storm of lightning and bloody rain under the first 
trumpet, the burning mountain under the second, and the 
wormwood star under the third—which are inanimate 
objects, symbolize the Gothic and other hordes of human 
beings who invaded and wasted the western Roman empire 
in the fourth and fifth centuries. That there is no incon- 
sistency between them, however, is demonstrated not only by 
the almost universal concurrence of interpreters of all 
denominations in putting those constructions on these sym- 
bols, but by the fact that the Spirit of God has in several 
instances explained symbols of both these classes in this 
manner. ‘Thus the beasts of Daniel vii. and viii. are inter- 
preted as symbols of rulers who are living human beings; 
while on the other hand, the candlesticks and stars, which 
are inanimate, are interpreted by Christ as symbols of the 
churches and of their messengers; and the waters where the 
woman sat, are explained as denoting “ peoples, and multi- 
tudes, and nations, and tongues.” The statement is indis- 
putably true, therefore, as it is demonstrated by the inter- 
pretations given by the revealing Spirit. On what ground 
now, does this writer deny that inanimate objects can repre- 
sent living agents? On his own unsupported judgment 
simply. “Now we should expect to find that if ‘living 
agents represent living agents,’ inanimate agents would 
represent inanimate agents.” The fact that the Spirit of 
God has interpreted several inanimate symbols as repre- 
senting living agents, is no reason, it seems, that he should 
abandon that expectation! This is in harmony certainly 
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with the fear he expressed in a passage we before quoted, 
in which he intimates that evil consequences must result 
from taking the interpretations given by inspiration as a 
guide in the exposition of those that are not divinely inter- 
preted! But his fancy that inanimate agents must denote 
inanimate agents, is wholly groundless. There is no reason 
why agents in the physical world should not be employed 
to symbolize human beings, as well as agents taken from 
the animal or intelligent world. There are certain agents 
in the physical world, that in their sphere present a resem- 
blance to certain men in the political and military world, 
as obvious and striking as the resemblance is which fero- 
cious animals in the brute world present to bloody warriors 
and conquerors. Thus, destructive storms, a volcanic moun- 
tain belching forth its burning lava and destroying animals 
and ships, and the scorching heat of the sun, may as pro- 
perly be used to denote bloody and destroying warriors and 
oppressing rulers, as such wild beasts as the lion, the bear, 
or a monster brute of seven heads and ten horns. The one 
is, in the material world, what the other is in the animal 
world ; and both are in their sphere, what bloody conquerors 
and oppressors are, in theirs. Why then should not those 
from the inanimate world be used as symbols of men, as 
well as those that are taken from the animal world? This 
writer’s objections plainly had their origin in his extreme 
ignorance of the subject. Had he taken care, before assum- 
ing the office of a critic, to make himself even in a moderate 
degree acquainted with the laws of analogy, the teachings 
of the Scriptures, or even the results to which his own posi- 
tions lead, he would never have fallen into these extraordi- 
nary errors. ; 

He next proceeds, in his second article, to the considera- 
tion of the second and third laws :— 


“ Resuming the examination of the laws of symbolization, we place 
the second and third laws together, because they contain two conse- 
cutive and connected propositions which must stand or fall together. 
They are stated as follows by Mr. Winthrop, and are somewhat differ- 
ent in form from their original statement by Mr. Lord. 

“*The representative and that which it represents, while the coun- 
terpart of each other, are of different species, kinds or ranks, in all 
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cases where the symbol is of such a nature or used in such a relation 
that it can properly symbolize something different from itself.’ 

“ «Symbols that are of such a nature, station, or relation, that there 
is nothing of an analogous kind which they can represent, symbolize 
agents, objects, acts, or events of their own kind.’ ” 


He indicates in this, as in several previous passages, 
that he is ignorant of one of the principal articles in the 
Journal, which was the basis of the Premium Essay; as he 
supposes, it seems, that the first six laws, instead of being 
quoted by Mr. Winthrop from the Journal of April, 1851, 
are framed by himself. Had he taken care to make himself 
acquainted with the whole series of discussions on the sub- 
ject, and comprehended the relation of the Essay to the 
Journal, he would have given quite a different cast to his 
criticisms, and escaped some of the errors into which he has 
now fallen. Of the laws he thus quotes, he says :— 


“These are the laws. The two following propositions are involved 
in them. ~ 

“1. The representative and the thing represented are counterparts 
of each other [in all cases where from the nature of the case the 
symbol can have a counterpart] and are of different spheres, kinds, or 
ranks. 

“2. There are symbols of such a nature, station, and relation, that 
there is nothing of an analogous kind which they can represent ; 
and they symbolize agents, objects, acts, or events of their own 
kind. 

“That part of the first proposition which declares that the repre- 
sentative and the represented are of different spheres, kinds, or ranks, 
is considered one of the most important of the ‘ revealed laws’ which 
Mr. Lord has brought to light. We are far from denying that this 
is frequently or usually the case. What we deny is that it is always 
so—that it is a law. 

In Ezekiel iv. 2, the fort, and mount, and battering ram are minia- 
ture models of the same kind of things that were to be set down be- 
fore Jerusalem. We are not authorized to say that these symbols 
cannot properly symbolize things of another kind, and therefore must 
symbolize those of their own kind. We know that a mountain and 
a camp do elsewhere symbolize other things ; and we can conceive of 
other things which the battering ram and the fort might symbolize. 

“So also in the same chapter Ezekiel himself represents the whole 
Jewish nation—and surely he is of the same Aind with them. 
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So also in chapter xii., when he went forth carrying his staff—he 
represented the people going into captivity, and his staff represented 
theirs. 

“So when a wall of a house represents a wall of a city, there is one 
thing of the same name and kind, which represents another thing of 
the same name and kind. 

“And again when a knife represents a sword (Ezekiel v. 1), we 
have a thing of the same kind representing another.” 


This objection springs from his totally disregarding or 
misrepresenting the conditions stated in the two laws, that 
determine whether a symbol can or cannot represent an 
agent or object like itself. He assumes that if a symbol can 
in one condition symbolize an agent or object different from 
itself, it may also in all others; and on the other hand, that 
if a symbol cannot, in the circumstances in which it is used, 
be the representative of something differing from itself, then 
it cannot in any other circumstances. This is a blunder that 
éan only be excused by the dulness and want of attention 
that characterize this critic; as the language of the laws is 
very comprehensive and precise, and the fact that symbols 
are used in these different relations, and the reasons of it, are 
very amply explained in the articles in the Journal in which 
the laws are stated and exemplified. The fact that symbols 
are used in the two relations expressed by these laws, this 
writer admits; and that they are to be interpreted as used in 
those relations, for the reasons expressed in the laws, is 
equally clear. Thus it is certain that the wild beast in the 
vision, Rev. xix., that is taken and cast alive into the lake 
of fire, is the symbol of human beings, not only because it is 
so interpreted in Daniel vii. and Rev. xiii. 7-8 and xvii. 
11-12, but because it otherwise must be a symbol of wild 
beasts like itself, which is impossible. This is an example, 
therefore, of a symbol that not only can, but must, from the 
circumstances in which it is used, represent something differ- 
ing from itself. On the other hand, the flesh “in that vision, 
of kings, and the flesh of captains, and the flesh of mighty 
men, and the flesh of horses, and of them that sit on them, 
and the flesh of all men both free and bond, both small and 
great,” must symbolize the flesh of men and of horses; as 
in the circumstances of that battle of the great day of God Al- 
mighty, they cannot symbolize anything else. What can the 
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flesh of men then slaughtered, which the fowls of heaven are 
summoned to devour, represent, if it be not the flesh of men? 
What can the flesh of horses, on which the birds are also to 
feed, represent, if it be not the flesh of horses? There are 
symbols then of such a nature and used in such relations, that 
they clearly may and must represent something that differs 
from themselves; and there are symbols also of such a nature 
and used in such relations, that is in such circumstances, that 
they must represent agents, objects, acts, or events of their 
own kind. The two laws, therefore, are indisputably true. 
What now does this writer allege to prove that these laws 
are, as he says, not laws? Nothing whatever; nothing that 
has the remotest tendency in that direction. So far from it, 
a number of symbols in Ezekiel that are enumerated by us 
among those that represent things of their own kind, are re- 
ferred to by him as in fact used in that relation. He utters not 
a syllable to demonstrate that in the circumstances in which 
they are employed, they could denote anything else, which 
is what he professes to prove. He only asserts that there 
are symbols that are of such a nature that, considered 
irrespective of the circumstances in which they are used in 
a particular vision, they might symbolize things that differ 
from themselves. Thus of the fort, and mount, and batter- 
ing ram of Ezekiel iv. 2, he says: “ We are not authorized 
to say that these symbols cannot properly symbolize things 
of another kind, and therefore must symbolize those of their 
own kind. We know ¢hat a mountain and a camp do else- 
where symbolize other things ; and we can conceive of other 
things which the battering ram and the fort might symbolize.” 
This is admirable perspicacity truly! He completely misses 
the point he affects to establish, and merely asserts a wholly 
different proposition which has no connexion with it, and 
which no one disputes! And this he considers a confutation 
of the law on which he is animadverting. He proceeds :— 


“In the application of this law Mr. Winthrop contends that it is 
improper to interpret the first four seals of military events. Warriors, 
he says, must symbolize something different and analogous—some- 
thing which resembles them in a different sphere. They must sym- 
bolize the ministers of God. But we can see no more difficulty in 
finding a mounted warrior represent the Roman power (and it is not 
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merely in its military, but in its entire character, that it is usually 
supposed to be symbolized), than we do in finding Ezekiel and Jere- 
miah and Isaiah symbols of the whole Jewish nation—the priests, the 
rulers, and the people.” 


He here betrays again a total misapprehension of the point 
he is affecting to prove. For what is the relation in which 
Ezekiel represented the whole Jewish nation? Not in an 
office or sphere that was peculiar to a class, but in a sphere 
that was common fo all. He lay on his side and bore the 
iniquity of the whole house of Israel, simply in his character 
as one of that nation, a sinner against God, and obnoxious to 
punishment; and in that character which was common to the 
whole nation, he acted as their representative. Buta mount- 
ed warrior could not symbolize “the Roman power,” “not 
merely in its military but in its entire character,” that is the 
whole Roman people of whatever rank or profession—be- 
cause a mounted warricr’s office and character were not 
common to the Roman people. Those of his profession were 
not one in a thousand of the whole population. He belonged 
to a special class, and could not therefore, consistently with 
analogy, symbolize any but an analogous class, that was as 
distinct from the population generally, and as influential in 
its sphere, as he was in his. As then he could not represent 
the nation generally, but must be the symbol of a special 
class that held office, and acted in a sphere of great influence, 
he presents no such exception toghe law as this critic as- 
sumes. In order to establish the point at which he aims, he 
should have shown that though the warrior must, from his 
peculiar profession, be the symbol of a peculiar class, not of 
the Roman people generally, yet he might—in the identical 
circumstances in which he acted—be the symbol of his own 
class, instead of another of a different and analogous nature. 
But he offers not a syllable to that effect, nor could he, had 
he attempted it; inasmuch as to prove it, he must demon- 
strate that symbols are not always used on the ground of 
analogy, that is a general resemblance, instead of identity 
or exact likeness, and therefore to denote things that differ 
from themselves, even when they are not of the class 
in which the agent or event to be represented, can- 
not be symbolized in the circumstances in which % is to 
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appear, unless by itself or a symbol of its kind. That, 
however, he cannot prove. It is confuted by every inter- 
preted symbol of the Bible. It is confuted by the considera- 
tion that if true, it would make interpretation impossible ; as 
it would make it wholly uncertain whether a symbol was 
used as a representative of something of its own kind, or 
something of a different and merely analogous nature. How 
could that question be decided, if there not only was not 
anything in the symbol to show that it must be the repre- 
sentative of something differing from itself; but there was 
nothing in the circumstances in which it was used, to indi- 
cate what the relation is in which it is employed?. The real 
aim of the critic’s objection in this instance thus is, as in 
several others, to make out that the prophecies are a chaos of 
uncertainties and inexplicablenesses, and thereby transfer the 
task of interpretation from the intellect under the guidance 
of indubitable laws, to fancy and caprice, that he may con- 
tinue without obstruction, to maintain certain favorite false 
and absurd notions of their meaning, which he has adopted. 

He proceeds, however, in his endeavor to sustain his view, 
by the following brilliant display of his critical attainments : 


“Moreover inspiration has used the horse as a metaphor of the 
Jewish nation. ‘God hath made the house of Judah as his goodly 
horse in the battle.’ Now if inspiration has sanctioned the use of a 
horse as a metaphor of a nation conquering—why should we not look 
for it as a symbol of a nation conquering? We believe there is just 
as much freedom in the use of symbols as of metaphors in scripture, 
They are derived from all sources; and the only law that governs 
them is that which is involved in their very definition, which is no- 
where better expressed than in the (so called) first law. They.can 
properly (if this phrase means ‘ with propriety, according to usage 
and the congruities of things) represent things as well by the 
principle of resemblance as by that of analogy. There is nothing in 
the nature of things which makes it more difficult or incongruous, if 
divine wisdom chooses to adopt such a course, in the representation 
of a nation of men by one man, than there is in the representation of 
a year or 365 days by one day. So that when this law announces 
that the representative and the reprasented are of different kinds, 
spheres, or ranks, where the symbol ca properly symbolize something 
different from itself, it in fact does but announce that this is true in 
all cases, except those in which it is no.” 
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He here first falls into the very unfortunate mistake of 
confounding a comparison with a metaphor. The expression 
“The Lord of Hosts hath visited his flock, the house of 
Judah, and hath made them as his goodly horse in the 
battle,” is not a metaphor, but a comparison! Exquisite 
qualifications truly this gentleman reveals for the intricate 
task he has undertaken! We have seen by a former quota- 
tion, that he is not aware of the difference between the defi 
nition of a symbol, and a law stating the relation which it 
sustains to that which it is employed to represent. It here 
appears that he is not able to distinguish a metaphor from a 
simile!. And these are but specimens of the discreditable 
ignorance which he betrays on every subject he ventures to 
touch |! 

: He falls also into the still further error of assuming, that 
because metaphors are used on the ground of resemblance 
in a single particular, symbols may also be used on that 
ground : which bespeaks his total failure to discern the pecu- 
liar relation in which they are employed—which is not like 
metaphors and comparisons, as tllustrations, but as representa- 
tives, which requires that a general correspondence should 
subsist between the symbol and that which it symbolizes, 
like that which is expressed in the first law ; that agents must 
represent agents, acts acts, and effects effects; and that that 
which is represented, must be in its sphere what that which 
represents it is in the different sphere to which it belongs. 
If a single resemblance were the ground of symbolization, 
inasmuch as there is not a symbol employed in the Scriptures 
that does not bear a resemblance in some single particular to 
innumerable other things, it would be impossible to deter- 
mine which of those numberless things is the one which it is 
employed to symbolize, and interpretation would be wholly 
impossible. This, however, is precisely what suits our critic. 
He wishes to be at liberty to assign to the symbols whatever 
meaning he pleases. Nothing inspires him with so much 
dread as laws that are revealed, that clearly determine the 
main features of the meaning of that to which they are applied, 
and that are absolutely obligatory on the interpreter. 

The fact then that symbols are used in the- two different 
relations which the second and third laws designate, is indis- 
putable. It is equally indisputable that they are always used 
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on the ground of analogy, except when there is a necessity 
from the peculiar nature or circumstances of the thing to be 
foreshown, that they should be used on the ground of 
identity or exact likeness.) The sneer with which he 
closes the passage last quoted, is accordingly a sneer at the 
manner in which God has employed the symbols, as well as 
against the laws in which the mode is stated in which they 
are used. He says, “so that when this law announces that 
the representative and the represented are of different kinds, 
spheres, or ranks, where the symbol can properly symbolize 
something different from itself, it in fact does but announce 
that this is true in all cases, except those in which it is not.” 
Is not this quite as effective a sarcasm against the mode in 
which God employs the symbols, as it is against the laws 
which state that mode? 
He goes on— 


“We have been willing to try this law just as it stands, without 
commenting on its vague phraseology. But the truth is, it is alto- 
gether wanting in the precision which is necessary in a law which 
claims to exclude all individual, arbitrary, and conjectural interpreta- 
tions. The little phrase ‘can properly’ has given play (as we shall 
see in the examination of the proposition involved in the third law) 
to the use of the most arbitrary distinctions. It is quite remarkable, 
too, that immediately on announcing the law, that the symbol must 
represent something of another kind from itself, Mr. Lord declares 
that the white horse and his rider of the first seal represent Trajan 
and his successors (which is certainly a case of the symbol and the 
symbolized of the same kind, sphere, and rank), and then makes of 
Trajan so represented by the white horse and his rider, a symbol of 
the Christian ministry. This double symbolization is at the same time 
a confutation of his own law, and a demonstration that it is utterly 
unfit to give precision and certainty to the interpretation of prophetic 


symbols.” 


We quote this passage simply to point out the flagrant 
misrepresentation of the statement that “ Mr. Lord declares 
that the white horse and his rider of the first seal represent 
Trajan and his successors.” No declaration of the sort has 
ever been made by us. We have never fallen into the error 
of representing that a horse and his rider could be used as a 
symbol of a man or an emperor simply, or a succession of 
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emperors. Such blunders are reserved to writers like this 
critic, who are not able to distinguish a metaphor from a 
comparison; nor the definition of a symbol from a law that 
states the correspondences that subsist between it and that 
which it represents. The passage to which he would refer 
as authority for hismisstatement, is doubtless the following ;— 
it being the only one in which we have made a reference to 
Trajan in connexion with the first seal. 


“The personage on the horse, is a warrior, manifestly, from his 
being armed with a bow, an instrument in chief use in the East, at 
that period, by cavalry especially, in attacks at a distance. The 
crown was given him for conquests he had already attained, and 
denoted that he had gained them for the power from which he drew 
his authority, and received his crown, not for himself: and that: he 
had conducted his warfare, therefore, conformably to the ends of his 
office. Otherwise he would not have received a crown. The office 
of the horse was simply to exhibit him, on the one hand, in the atti- 
tude in which victorious warriors appeared, when decreed a crown 
and triumph, and on the other, in the exercise of his profession; a 
mere subsidiary to his exerting a representative agency, as in the 
vision of the nineteenth chapter, the sword proceeding from the 
mouth of Christ, is designed merely to indicate the character of the 
sentence he is to pronounce on his enemies; and the horse on which 
he is seated, that he is to descend in a manner suitable to his station 
as a victorious king, to execute that sentence. 

“The symbol is thus drawn from military and civil life in the 
Roman empire, in which it was customary to grant a triumphal 
return to the capital, and a crown to the victorious warrior, which, 
as it was the act of the senate, was a civil act; and the personage 
taken as the symbol was doubtless [probably] Trajan, who in the 
year 96, immediately after the period of the visions, being adopted 
by Nerva, and declared by the senate his colleague and successor, 
marched with a powerful army against the Dacians, gained important 
victories and conquests, and on his return was decreed a triumph. 
Hadrian and the Antonines who followed him—princes of a similar 
character, and under whom the empire continued to flourish, may 
also be considered as embodied in the horseman.”—zposition of the 
Apocalypse, pp. 66, 67. 


Here the representation thus is first, that the symbol being 
drawn from military and civil life in the Roman empire, the 
personage taken as the symbol—the horseman—was proba- 
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bly Trajan: not as this critic asserts, that the horse and rider 
symbolized Trajan; and next, thatinstead of being a symbol 
of Trajan, the office of the horse was merely to exhibit the 
horseman in the attitude of a victorious warrior; and was a 
mere subsidiary to his exerting his representative agency. 
A very moderate share of understanding and caution, should ' 
have withheld our critic from misapprehending and misrepre- 
senting this plain statement, in so flagrant a manner. 

He next betrays an equal confusion of mind in charging 
a vagueness and inaccuracy on the second law, which exists 
only in his misconception. He says :— 


“We object, again in this instance, as in that of the first and the 
third law, that the language of the law itself does not correspond to 
the use and explanation of the law, on the part of those who are its 
advocates. For instance, challenged by this law we find a case of 
divinely interpreted symbolization, in which the representative and 
the represented are not of different spheres, but are of the same 
sphere. Then we are met with the reply that though they are of the 
same sphere, they are not of the same rank or kind, and that there- 
fore the law still holds good. In like manner we find cases in which 
the representative and the represented are of the same kind, and are 
met again with the assertion that though of the same kind they are 
‘not of the same rank or within the same sphere. Now here the law 
reads to the effect that symbols and things symbolized are counter- 
parts, and are of different spheres or kinds, or ranks ; and yet it is 
used as if it read ‘ different spheres and kinds and ranks.’ We need 
not say how great is the advantage which this form of the law on 
the one hand, and this use of it on the other, gives to its advocates 
and friends. If this law were split up into three separate laws, its 
confutation would be palpable and immediate. Let the law stand 
with the words ‘ kinds or ranks’ stricken out. Then let it stand with 
the word ‘spheres’ and the word ‘ranks’ stricken out. And again 
let it stand with the words ‘spheres, kinds’ expunged. Then it 
would not be difficult to find in each case, symbols and things 
symbolized of the same sphere, the same kind, and the same rank, 
and the three laws in succession would be evidently overthrown. 
We have seen in part, and shall see more fully, that some symbols 
of the same kinds, and others of the same spheres, and others of the 
sane ranks with the objects which they represerit, are used in Scrip- 
ture, even in cases where they could properly symbolize something 
different from themselves, if divine wisdom had seen fit to make use 
of them. But to demand that we should show that each symbol 
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should be at the same time of the same sphere and kind and rank, is 
to insist that we should make symbols run on all fours—a demand 
which we do not make even in regard to the metaphors, which 
occupy a narrower sphere, and are subject to much more rigid rules 
than symbols.” 


This is a mere attempt to create a difficulty where none 
exists. If this writer was able to designate any instance in 
which the law has misled any one, why did he not specify 
it?) Why did he content himself—as he has indeed through- 
out nearly his whole article—with uttering accusations with- 
out adducing any proof to sustain them? A cheap method 
of accomplishing his object, to offer objections without 
showing that there are any just grounds for them; and to 
frame statements and accusations without taking the trouble 
to see whether they are not gross misrepresentations. The 
following is the law, as stated and exemplified in the Jour- 
nal, April, 1851, whence it was quoted by Mr. Winthrop, 
with the exception that he substituted sphere for species. 


“The second law. The representative and that which it repre- 
sents, while the counterpart of each other, are of different species, 
kinds, or rank, in all cases, where the symbol is of such a nature, or 
is used in such a relation, that it can properly symbolize some- 
thing different from itself. 

“ Thus the image and tree of Nebuchadnezzar’s dreams, the beasts 
of Daniel’s visions, the candlesticks, the stars, the incense, the robes, 
and many others of the Apocalypse, represent agents or objects, that 
while a counterpart to themselves, are yet of a different species or 
sphere. The image denotes the rulers of the four great empires ; the 
tree symbolizes Nebuchadnezzar as the monarch of the Babylonian 
empire ; the candlesticks denote churches; incense, the prayers of 
the saints ; and robes, their righteousness.” 


Can anything be simpler and plainer than this? Are 
not the examples given, real exemplifications of the law? 
That some of these symbols are of a different species from 
that which they represent, such as the beasts of Daniel’s 
visions and the human rulers whom they symbolize, is 
surely indisputable; and species is the proper term to 
express the classes to which they belong, both being living 
creatures. It is equally clear that the incense and prayers, 
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the robes, and righteousness, are of different kinds, not dif- 
ferent species, nor different ranks; while the horsemen of 
the first, second, and third seals, which symbolize official 
persons in the church, are of a different rank from those 
whom they represent. This writer's statement “that the 
language of the law itself does not correspond to the use and 
explanation of the law on the part of its advocates,” is thus 
wholly unfounded. Not a shadow of ground exists for his 
assertion, that while the law reads that “symbols and the 
things symbolized are of different spheres, kinds, or ranks, 
it is used as if it read, “different spheres and kinds and 
ranks.” If he was able to point out any instance of the use 
of the law by us, or by Mr. Winthrop, in which a symbol is 
interpreted as not only of a different species or sphere, but 
also both of a different kind and a different rank from that 
which it symbolizes, why did he not allege it? He, how- 
ever, does not produce any such instance, and we seriously 
doubt indeed, whether he understands what his proposition 
means. 

He now proceeds to offer objections to the third law. He 
says :— 

“ But it is the third law made necessary by the exception contained 
in the first, on which Mr. W. has bestowed the most careful atten- 
tion. If it is not sustained, the second law cannot stand. It 
involves this proposition, that ‘ there are symbols of such a nature, 
station, and relation, that there is nothing of an analogous kind which 
they can represent; and they symbolize agents, objects, acts, or 
events of their own kind.’ 

“ Now the first thing to which we object is, that the author’s own 
affirmations, explanatory of this law, do not agree with the law 
itself. The law itself, as formally expressed, is one thing—according 
to the explanation, it is another thing. The law states, that when 
there is nothing analogous to the symbol, it symbolizes agents, d&c., 
of its own kind. The explanation affirms, that in this case, the 
symbol symbolizes itself. For example—the first words explanatory 
of the law make this assertion. ‘Thus in Rev. v. 1, the Lamb, the 
incarnate Son of God, appears in the vision, as his own represenia- 
tive,—not the representative of something of his own kind. The 
explanation of the law does not explain the law, or agree with it, 
as it stands, The law then should read ‘symbols that are,’ &c., 
symbolize themselves, or agents, objects, acts, or events of the same 
kind.” 
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The whole air of truth and importance which this cap- 
tious objection wears, results from the critic’s disregarding 
the classification of symbols in the article in the Journal, 
April, 1851, and in the Essay which is founded on it, among 
which one is denominated Divine. The language of the 
Journal is :— 


“There is little room for discussion respecting the classification of 
the symbols. It is manifest that there can be no other classes than :— 
1, divine, and 2, created; 3, intelligent, and 4, unintelligent; 5, 
living, and 6, inanimate ; 7, natural, and 8, artificial ; 9, real, and 10, 
visionary ; 11, proper, and 12, monstrous:—and that there are repre- 
sentatives of each of those classes is easily shown: as the Ancient of 
days and the Lamb of the first : seraphim, living creatures, angels, 
men, souls, unclean spirits, the risen dead, of the second, third, and 


fifth.” 


In the Essay, the following are specified as examples of 
divine symbols :— 


“ Divine, as God (the Father) Rev. iv. 2, 3; vi. 1; xi. 16, 17 ; xix. 
4, called the Ancient of Days, Dan. vii. 9, 13. The Son of God, 
called in Rev. vi. 1, 16, the Lamb; and in Rev. xix. 138, the Word 
of God; and in Dan. vii. 13; Rev. 1, 13, one like a™Son of Man.” 
—p. 17. 


There is thus, according to this classification, a kind or 
class of symbols that are divine ; and the law in question is 
framed in harmony with this classification. To say, there- 
fore, that divine symbols represent their own kind, is as 
perfectly proper, as intelligible, and as little open to mis- 
construction or misconception, as it would be to say that 
they represent themselves, or that when a divine being 
appears as a symbol, he represents himself. The pretence 
that the law and the explanation that is given of it, do not 
agree with each other, is wholly groundless and captious, 
and would never have been made had not this writer been 
ambitious of finding fault rather than careful to keep himself 
within the limits of truth, He goes on:— 


“But how singular the idea which pervades the whole of this 
chapter, that a thing can be its own representative! It is converting 
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into a law of interpretation the line which has been so often quoted 
as the sublimest of bulls— 


‘None but himself can be his parallel.’ 


The very idea of a symbol is that it is one thing standing in the 
place of another. When the other is present, it needs nothing to 
stand in its place, and to stand as its own representative is language 
to which we can attach no meaning.” 


If our critic was unjust and captious in the preceding 
objection, he certainly is ingenuous here; for he candidly 
acknowledges that the difficulty with him on this point is, 
that he has not perspicacity enough to comprehend what the 
statement, that a symbol represents itself, means! We only 
regret that he had not discovered that most of his objections 
had their origin in much the same cause. A clear head, a 
thorough study of the subject, and a spirit of candor, would. 
have withheld him from the unpardonable misrepresenta- 
tions and crude blunders of which his articles are so largely 
made up. 

The vision, Rey. xix. 11-21, is representative of Christ’s 
coming from heaven with his armies, and destroying those 
who are represented by the wild beast, the false prophet, 
and the kings and their armies at the great battle of God 
Almighty. Now, is there any more difficulty in under- 
standing that Christ’s appearance in that vision is symboli- 
cal of his literal coming at the great battle there foreshown, 
than there is that the descending with him of the armies of 
heaven on white horses, symbolizes the coming with him of 
those armies at his second advent; and that the appearance 
of the kings of the earth and their armies symbolizes the 
real presence of the kings and their armies at that battle? 
Is there anything in the one that is any more incomprehen- 
sible or puzzling than there is in the other? Might not the 
Word of God appear in the vision to foreshow his appearing 
in the great scene which the vision represents, with just as 
much propriety as the risen saints, and the kings and 
armies in the natural life, might appear to foreshow their 
literal presence in the scene which the vision symbolizes? 
It is absurd to pretend that it can be otherwise. It would 
discredit the intellect of a child to find any difficulty here. 
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This writer, however, pretends that it is a self-contradiction ; 
that the very word symbol shows, by its meaning, that that 
which it denotes cannot be used in thisrelation. But where 
did he ascertain that the word symbol has that signification ; 
“that the very idea of a symbol is, that it is one thing 
standing in the place of another?” Why, if able, did he 
not verify this statement? Assertion, however, without 
proof, is his favorite method of establishing his proposition. 
There is not a particle of ground for such a narrow defini- 
tion of asymbol. The definition given in the Journal for 
April, 1851, is, that “ A symbol is an agent or object em- 
ployed as an instrument of revelation by the Most High, as 
the representative of an agent or object in respect to ts 
nature, state, acts, or the events of which it is to be the sub- 
ject.” The definition given by Mr. Winthrop is, that sym- 
bols “ are representative agents and objects, with their acts, 
effects, characteristics, conditions, and relations.” These 
definitions comprehend all that belongs to a symbol simply as 
such. That by which an agent, object, act, or effect is asym- 
bol, is simply that it is used as a representative of an agent, 
object, act, or effect. What the relation is in which it is 
used, does not depend simply on the fact that symbols are 
representatives ; but on its own nature as an agent or object, 
or the circumstances in which it is employed. The fancy 
that the word symbol renders it impossible that a divine 
agent should symbolize himself, is altogether arbitrary and 
groundless. It is no more inconsistent with the meaning of 
the word, that the Son of God should symbolize himself in 
the vision, Rev. xix. 11-21, than it is that the armies of 
heaven should symbolize the armies of heaven, or that the 
kings and their armies should symbolize the kings and their 
armies. 

On the paragraphs that follow, the object of which is to 
make out that the Lamb who appeared in the vision, Rev. 
v., took the book of ‘seven seals from him who sat on the 
throne, and received the worship of the living creatures, 
elders, and angels, was not the Son of God, but a literal 
lamb, it is not necessary that we should animadvert at 
large, as the subject was treated by us in the Journal, Octo- 
ber, 1858, pp. 251-257. To prove that it was Christ. who 
appeared in the vision, and received the homage of the wor- 
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shippers, and that’ the word Lamb is used as his denomina- 
tive—not of the animal of which it is the proper name, it 
will be sufficient to state: 1, that of the twenty-two instances 
in which it is used in the Revelation, it indisputably is 
used as the name of Christ in all except the one in question. 
Thus, it is used in that sense in the utterance from heaven, 
chap. xii. 10, 11. “Now is come salvation and strength, 
and the kingdom of our God, and the power of his Christ, 
for the accuser of our brethren is cast down, which accused 
them before God day and night. And they overcame him 
by the blood of the Lamb, and by the word of their testi- 
mony.” Here the Lamb is indisputably the same personage 
as Christ, and the blood by which the victors conquered was 
Christ’s blood, not the blood of an animal that had merely 
existed in vision. But the blood of the Lamb here, is the 
Same blood as that of the Lamb, chap. v., by which the liv- 
ing creatures and elders proclaim that they were redeemed. 
Christ, by whose blood they were redeemed, is, therefore, 
the Lamb there as literally and absolutely as he is here. So, 
also, chap. vii. 14, “the blood of the Lamb,” in which they 
who came out of great tribulation “ had washed their robes 
and made them white,” was the blood of Christ, not the 
blood of an animal. That the Lamb, v. 17, who is in the 
midst of the throne, who is to feed them, and lead them to 
the fountains of living waters, is Christ, not an animal, is 
seen from those acts, which are proper only to an intelligence 
in a form like his, not to a mere animal who cannot feed, 
nor guide such an infinite crowd of intelligent and immortal 
beings. It is a characteristic of symbols, that the acts 
ascribed to them are in harmony with their nature. If 
actions are attributed to’an animal that are not appropriate 
to it, as a mere animal, such as speaking—a mouth is given 
to it, that it may be made competent to the utterance of 
boasts and blasphemies that are suited to the nature of those 
whom they represent, as to the wild beast, Rev. xiii. 5. So 
“the Lamb that stood on Mount Zion, and with him a hun- 
dred forty and four thousand, having his Father’s name 
written on their foreheads” was Christ, not an animal, chap. 
xiv. 1. The Father is the Father of Christ, not of an ani- 
mal. It is Christ, too, whom the hundred forty and four 
thousand follow whithersoever he goes, and to whom and to 
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God they are the first fruits, chap. xiv. 4. It is Christ, also, 
to. whom the song of Moses and the Lamb is addressed, 
‘Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty ; 
just and true are thy ways, thou King of saints,” chap. xv. 
8; and it is he on whom the kings shall make war, and the 
Lamb shall overcome them; for he is Lord of lords and 
King of kings, Rev. xvii. 14. And finally, it is Christ whose 
marriage is the marriage of the Lamb, and whose wife is the 
risen and glorified saints, who are to be arrayed in fine 
linen, clean and white, which is the symbol of righteousness, 
To suppose that in any of these instances the Lamb spoken 
of was, or is, an animal, is not only without any reason in 
the text, but is to convert the passages into revolting sole- 
cisms, and to detract from the majesty of the Son of God. 

2. It is apparent also from the proclamation that was made, 
that no created being was worthy to take the book, and opert 
its seals. “‘ And I saw a strong angel proclaiming with a loud 
voice: Who is worthy to open the book and to loose the 
seals thereof? And no one in heaven, nor on earth, neither 
under the earth, was able to open the book, neither to look 
upon it.” Can a grosser contradiction be offered to this 
declaration, than to suppose that notwithstanding no one was 
able or worthy, the agent who, in fact, immediately took the 
book and opened its seals, was not merely a creature, but an 
unintelligent animal ! 

3. The personage denominated a Lamb, chap. v., is ex- 
plained, v. 5, as being the Lion of the tribe of Judah, and the 
Root of David: titles that belong exclusively to Christ, 
The Lamb, to whom they are applied, must therefore have 
been the Lord Jesus Christ, not a mere animal. 

4. It is clear also from the actions ascribed to him,—receiv- 
ing the book from the hand of the Father, and opening the 
seals. How could a mere animal have taken the book, and 
broken its seals—acts that are proper only to an intelligent 
being who had hands? That he had seven horns and seven 
eyes, is no more a proof that he was not in a human form, 
than that a sword went out of his mouth as he appeared in 
the visions, chap. i. 16, xix. 15. There not only is no 
ground for the assumption that the Lamb was a mere ani- 
mal, not the Lord Jesus Christ ; but that supposition cannot 
be made without the grossest violation of the passage. 
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And finally, this critic intimates that there are no Divine 
symbols; that neither the Father nor the Son ever appeared 
in the visions in person; but that they are exhibited in them 
only by symbols of a different order. 


“ Int he case mentioned, for instance, on page 45, taken from Rev. 
xix. 11-21, where a warrior with his sword going out of his mouth 
symbolizes the Saviour, it is said that Christ appears as His own repre- 

‘sentative. What a confusion of all our ordinary use of language is 
here! A warrior appears, and his name is called tHz worp 
oF Gop; and instead of the obvious explanation, that the warrior is 
a symbol, and that we know who the symbol represents by the title 
given him, we are told that the Saviour, not in his own form, but 
in the form of a warrior, is in one form and character a symbol of 
himself, in another form and character ! 

“ And when again it is said, that God the Father symbolizes him- 
self because no created agent could properly represent him, we see 
not how we are to receive this dictum, when we find that he is repre- 


sented, vaguely indeed but with sublime visibility, in the 4th chap- 
ter of Revelation.” 


But that he who is called Faithful and True, who descend- | 
ed from heaven on the white horse, Rev. xix. 11-21, was the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and not a human warrior, is clear from 
his name and the titles given him ; for it is a law of symbols 
that the names by which they are designated, are their real 
names. Thus the term candlestick, star, man, horn, beast, 
locust, crown, bow, waters, earth, linen, robes, incense, 
horses, kings, and all other names of the symbols of the 
Apocalypse, are their real proper names, not metaphorical 
terms, that are unappropriate to their nature. Otherwise 
there would be no means of knowing what the symbols really 
were. But the name of this warrior is expressly declared to 
be the Word of God, and the King of kings, and Lord of 
lords. He was the Word of God, therefore, not a mere 
semblance of his person, or a human warrior. In like man- 
ner the Lamb, chap. v., who took the book, was the divine 
and human personage who is designated by that name, the 
Lamb of God, the Lion of the tribe of Judah, the Root of 
David—denominatives that belong exclusively to Jesus 
Christ, and distinguish him from all other intelligent beings. 
And so the divine personage beheld by Daniel, chap. vii., 
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who judged and destroyed the beast, was the Ancient of 
days; in other words the self-existent Jehovah. 

But that Jehovah appeared in person in the visions in 
which homage was offered to him, and acts were exerted 
that are appropriate only to him, is clear from the fact that 
the prophets expressly declare that they saw him. Thus 
Isaiah in relating the vision, chap. vi., says: “I saw Jehovah 
sitting upon a throne high and lifted up, and his train filled 
the temple. Above it stood the seraphims, each one had six" 
wings, with twain he covered his face, and with twain he 
covered his feet, and with twain he did fly. And one cried 
unto another, and said: Holy, holy, holy, is Jehovah of hosts ; 
the whole earth is full of his glory. Then said I: Woe is 
me, for I am undone; because I am a man of unclean lips, 
and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips; for 
mine eyes have seen the King, Jehovah of hosts.” Ezekiel 
also, chap. xliii., represents that he saw “the glory of the 
God of Israel come from the way of the east; and his voice 
was like many waters; and the earth shone with his glory ; 
and the glory of Jehovah came into the house by the way of 
the gate, whose prospect is towards the east ; and he heard 
him speaking unto him out of the house; and he said: Son 
of man, the place of my throne, and the place of the soles of 
my feet, where I will dwell in the midst of the children of 
Israel for ever.” A crowd of similar passages might, be 
quoted. Whom now shall we believe ;—these prophets 
who wrote as they were moved by the Holy Spirit, and who 
thus explicitly declare that they saw Jehovah in their 
prophetic visions ; or our critic, who avers that it was some- 
thing of a wholly different nature that they beheld; mere 
spectres, forms, or shadows, that had neither divinity nor life! 

That it was Jehovah himself and Christ who appeared in 
these visions, not spectres or human beings, is seen from the 
worship that was offered to them. The appearance of 
Jehovah in the vision beheld by Isaiah, chap. vi., was not 
symbolic of his visible appearance on a subsequent occasion ; 
it was not prophetic, but was designed simply to apprise 
Isaiah that it was He that gave him his commission asa 
prophet ; and to impress him with a sense of his majesty ; 
such also was the object of the vision of the glory of God, 
beheld by Ezekiel, chap. i. and x. Neither was the appear- 
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ance of God the Father, Rev. iv., nor of the Father and 
Christ, chap. v., prophetic of their appearance at a subsequent 
period. They were not representatives of the future, but 
were designed merely, first to impress the prophet with the 
majesty of God and his relations to all created beings, and 
next to show him that it was from him the creator and ruler 
of the universe, that the Revelation came that was about to 
be unveiled; and indicate the deity and office of Christ as 
the Lamb of God, who had made expiation for man, and the 
King of Kings and Lord of lords who reigns over the 
church, and is at length to complete its redemption. As 
then these were not prophetic appearances, and the worship 
that was offered to God and the Lamb was not representa- 
tive of a worship to be offered by creatures at a future 
period, it is manifest that if the personages worshipped as 
divine were not truly those personages, then the homage 
was not paid to God, but to spectres, mere empty forms, and 
an animal; which is impossible; as such a homage would be 
the greatest of all conceivable falsehoods, and would involve 
a direct and positive denial to Jehovah of his peculiar acts 
and prerogatives as the creator of the universe. For it isa 
law of symbols that all the faculties, prerogatives, and acts 
ascribed to them, are in harmony with their nature. No in- 
stance can be pointed out in which powers or acts are 
ascribed to a symbol, that are altogether inconsistent with 
its nature. But if these personages that received the 
homage of the heavenly hosts, were not divine personages, 
a nature, character, acts, relations, and rights are ascribed to 
them, that do not belong to them at all, but are wholly 
peculiar to God the Father and Christ. These ascriptions 
are therefore wholly false; and they involve a denial to 
Jehovah and Christ of the corresponding acts, relations, and 
rights that are peculiar to them, as God the Creator, and 
Christ the Redeemer: for as there is but one being who has 
created all things, and is worthy of the homage of all intelli- 
gent creatures on that account; and there is but one being 
who has died for men, and redeemed them by his blood ;— 
to ascribe those acts and rights to others, is to deny that 
they are the acts and rights of God and Christ, and is there- 
by to undeify them. Such is the climax of error in awn 
this writer’s objections terminate. 
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He at length closes his discussion with a formal avowal 
of the belief he has so frequently betrayed, that the prophe- 
cies are not in fact a revelation, but are essentially unintelli- 
gible, and designed far more to puzzle and mock us than to 
aid us to the knowledge of the great events which they pro- 
fess to disclose to us. Thus he says :— 


“ The result of our examination of this able exposition of Mr. Lord’s 
seven laws, has been a full conviction that prophecy and symboliza- 
tion cannot be subjected to any rigid system of interpretation. Look- 
ing at the prophecies which have been divinely interpreted, as they 
stand, unclassified, we find that in a great variety of ways are they 
conveyed. Representatives of coming events by way of analogy, and 
of resemblance ; symbolical creatures and objects which have no 
existence in nature; symbolical and litera! narratives intermixed ; in 
short, anything that represents or foreshadows another seems to be 
freely used by inspiration, and are to be interpreted by the light shed 
upon them by other interpretations, and by the usual rules which 
apply to figurative and symbolical representations. But that, as 
asserted by Mr. Winthrop, this whole subject, instead of being as many 
suppose, vague, uncertain, and indeterminate, is controlled by well 
established laws ; and God’s word in all its parts, the symbolic as 
well as the unsymbolic, contains what is properly called a revelation 
or disclosure of the high counsels of heaven, in regard to the condi- 
tion and prospects of men—that this is a just account of symbolic 
scripture we do not believe. Prophecy is a light shining in a dark 
place. The place is dark in which it shines. It shines in the dark 
place—and yet all the darkness is by no means dissipated. There is 
not a full revelation of that dark place, the future, in which it shmes. 
He who has stood in the midst of an immense and wondrous cave, 
and seen a single light or torch within, can well comprehend the 
office and effect of prophecy. It rather reveals the darkness—makes 
the darkness visible—than dissipates the darkness and reveals the 
things which it envelopes. As he holds up the torch within the 
cavern, he may catch vague outlines of the outjutting prominences, 
and from some pendant stalactite, or diamond-pointed rock, he may 
catch gleams which intimate to him the glories by which he is sur- 
vounded. And the longer he remains in the cave, and strains his eyes 
to discover the objects there, the more defined will the general outlines 
and prominent features become. And so the devout student of the 
word of God who enters into the future with the torch of prophecy 
in his hand, will be able to see some prominent features of the future 
and catch some rays of the enveloped glories that surround him ; but 
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the longer he gazes, and the more he sees, the more fully will he be 
persuaded that prophecy is not a revelation, but a dim intimation, of 
the things which lie in the future. Not until our Lord comes in the 
blaze of glory, will all that is in that dark place be revealed.” 


He thus expresses, as the result of his inquiries, a full 
conviction that prophecy is not interpretable by “any well 
established laws ;” and if it is*not interpretable by such Jaws, 
it most assuredly is not by any; and he discards without 
reserve the belief that ‘the Word of God in all its parts, the 
symbolic as well as the unsymbolic, contains what is pro- 
perly called a revelation, or disclosure of the high counsels of 
heaven in regard to the conditions and prospects of men.” 
What a pity that this gentleman had not stood by the 
apostle John when he penned the Apocalypse, and informed 
him that he was mistaken in imagining that God had made 
a Revelation to him of things that were shortly to come to 
pass! How unfortunate that he could not have intercepted 
the prophet from penning the encouraging assurance that 
“ Blessed is he that readeth, and they that hear the words of 
this prophecy, and keep those things which are written 
therein!” For what blessing can be derived from reading, 
hearing, and keeping them, if they convey no information 
respecting the great events which they profess to foreshow ? 
Instead of that benediction, had he been called to frame a 
blessing in accordance with his disbelief of the intelligible- 
ness of the prophecy, he would have written “ Blessed is he 
that lives after all the words of this prophecy have been 
accomplished; for he alone—so utterly impossible is it to 
know by what Jaw they are to be interpreted—can have any 
chance of understanding their meaning! His whole aim thus 
is todepreciate the prophetic portions of the Bible, to discredit 
them as unintelligible, and to dissuade the people of God 
from looking to them for a knowledge of the future. There 
is nothing he so much dreads as that clear and authoritative 
laws should be discovered by which they are to be inter- 
preted; there is nothing from which he shrinks with deeper 
alarm than-from the thought that the Spirit of God should 
be regarded as revealing such laws in the interpretations he 
has given of the symbols, and thence that they should be 
taken as a guide in interpretation! Hence it is that he has 
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striven with all the arts of which he is master, to confute, 
embarrass, and set aside the laws as we have stated and advo- 
cated them of symbolization ; but with what slender powers, 
however, with what a sad betrayal of ignorance, with what 
captiousness, with what a reliance on assertion in place of 
proof, and with how little success, our readers will now judge. 
Having noticed all his objections and cavils, and given we 
think to each of the long series a simple, scriptural, and irrefu- 
table answer, we dismiss him with friendly wishes, and an 
earnest recommendation to study the subject before he again 
attempts to discuss it, and especially to take better care not to 
make his assault on the views we advocate, an attack on the 
word of God. 





Art. IL—TuHeE ORIGIN OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUITS. 


Ienatius Loyoua, the patriarch and founder of this 
society, was born in Spain. In early life he was a soldier. 
He abandoned himself to his passions, and his biographers 
remark, that vanity and ambition were his ruling propensi- 
ties. In 1521, when he was thirty years of age, he was at 
Pgmpeluna, a city of Spain, which the French were at that 
time besieging. During the siege, his thigh was broken, and 
having been badly set, he had it broken again and re-set ; but 
finding after this second operation that a bone projected, so 
as to detract in some degree from the beauty of his personal 
appearance, he had the part cut off, and then applied, 
during several days, a machine of iron to extend the limb, 
in the hope of restoring his former gait and exterior. 

To amuse himself while in this condition, he asked to be 

plied with romances ; but not being able to procure such 
bak, he fell upon a life of the Saints written in a romantic 
style. This book made an impression on his mind. From 
that time the Jesuits date his conversion; and they pretend 
that within the same year he received from heaven abundant 
favors, visions, raptures, and ecstasies, from which he seemed 
to receive new light (Baillet, § 6). His followers say, that 
God made him comprehend the mystery of the Trinity as 
clearly as men see and know each other; and that without 
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any religious instruction or study, he composéd upon this 
mystery a very ample, and, as they account it, an admirable 
treatise, which they pretend has been lost. He had also, 
according to the same authors, another vision, which, to the 
Jesuits, is much more interesting. During an ecstasy or 
trance, which continued eight days, God revealed to him— 
so they say—the plan and the astonishing progress of the 
society he was one day to establish. This assertion is con- 
tained, not in particular authors only, but in the Directory, 
which is a work of the whole society. (See Directorium in 
Exercitia Spiritualia 8.P.N. Ignatii Proem. 3.) 

If Ignatius formed immediately the plan of his society, 
the remark of Pasquier, who saw the origin of it, is probably 
not unfounded, namely:—“ That he was one of the most 
wise and consistent worldlings of the age.” An analysis of 
the government, privileges, and statutes of the society will 
tend to confirm this opinion. However this may be, it was 
during his first solitude he composed his Spiritual Exer- 
cises,—a book which afterwards occasioned him much 
opposition. As his mind was yet full of military exercises, 
he composed the work according to his ideas of a war. 
Such ideas too were, with him, not merely theoretical; for 
having had a dispute with a Moor concerning Mary, the 
Mother of Our Lord, he regretted afterwards that he allowed 
the blasphemer to escape, and pursued him with the inten- 
tion to kill him. Happily he missed the way the Moor had 
taken, and thus failed of committing the crime which blind 
and fanatical zeal had suggested. (Baillet.) 

The first years after his conversion (such as it was) were 
spent in frequent pilgrimages to Jerusalem and other places, 
in affected mortifications, which exposed him to ridicule. 
His desire to form a body of disciples influenced him to 
commence the study of the Latin language at the age®f 
thirty-three; but he made no progress in it, as well for 
want of taste, as on account of his propensity to lead a wan- 
dering life. Yet in 1526 he went to Alcala, to study phi- 
losophy ; and notwithstanding he made great efforts to 
acquire a knowledge of the subject, his mind became con- 
fused, and all his toil was abortive. Notwithstanding his 
ill success in learning, he had already some followers, and 
undertook to teach and direct their consciences. This 
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enterprise raised many complaints; that a man without 
science and without character, should intermeddle with such 
matters. He was imprisoned, but afterwards set at liberty, 
although by a public decree made June Ist, 1527, he was 
forbidden to explain to the people the mysteries of religion 
until he had studied theology four years, This decree did 
not please him ; accordingly he retired, with his followers, 
from Alcala to Salamanca. There also, Ignatius and his 
followers were imprisoned, upon the ground that, being 
laymen, they should not undertake to preach. At length, 
worried out with opposition, Ignatius determined to leave 
Spain and visit Paris, and begin anew his studies, Accord- 
ingly, after having encountered opposition, which would 
have discouraged almost any other person, and having been 
abandoned by his followers in Spain, he went to Paris, and 
there began to form a new body of disciples ; and this city, 
therefore, is properly the cradle of his society. His first 
converts were Le Fevre, who had been his tutor, and 
Francis Xavier, who taught philosophy in the University. 
Soon afterwards he added four to their number, namely, 
Lainez, Salmeron, Bobadilla, and Rodriguez. In order to 
bind these new disciples by irrevocable engagements, he 
took them on the day of Assumption, 1534, to the church 
of Montmartre, near Paris, where Le Fevre, who had 
recently been made a priest, said mass, and administered to 
them the sacrament in the subterranean chapel. 

After mass, the seven together, in audible and distinct 
voice made a vow to undertake, within a prescribed time, a 
journey to Jerusalem for the conversion of the infidels of 
the Levant; to leave all they possessed, except what was 
needful for the journey, and in case they could not accom- 
plish this purpose, to offer their services to the Pope, and 
ey his orders wherever he should please to send them. 
‘Three others soon joined their company, namely, Le Jay, 
Codur, and Brouet. To execute this vow, the ten com- 
panions appointed Venice as the place of meeting. On 
their journey thither, though not yet priests, they publicly 
preached, and at Venice they were publicly attacked. 
Ignatius succeeded, however, in calming this rising storm, 
and even succeeded in gaining for himself and several of his 
companions, admission to the priesthood. They arrived at 
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Rome near the end of Lent in 1588; and having met, they 
agreed, according to Baillet, “that it was needful, as soon as 
possible, to constitute themselves into a religious society, in 
order to prevent the company from ever dissolving; and to 
put themselves in a situation to multiply in all places, and 
subsist till the end of ages.” These were large views, inas- 
much as they contemplated an extension and duration with- 
out limits of time or place. Ignatius declared to his com- 
panions, that he had had in his mind ever since the first 
year of his conversion, and the vision in which the plan of 
the order was revealed, a name for it, which was “The 
Society or Company of Jesus.” Still, Ignatius did not so 
far rely upon his visions as to neglect human means against 
the attacks which were made upon him in Rome: for in 
that city too (as well as at Venice, Paris, Salamanca, and 
Alcala), his singular conduct and indiscretions, particularly 
his efforts at preaching, éxcited against him strong opposi- 
‘ tion. By insinuating himself into favor with the great, he 
surmounted, not only the obstacles thrown in his way, but 
even succeeded in obtaining the approval of his order by 
Pope Paul IIL., to whom he presented the plan of his insti- 
tute in 1539. The plan was referred to three cardinals for 
examination; Guidiccioni, who was one of them, was 
strongly opposed to it, and even wrote a book in order to 
present the reasons of his opposition in their proper force. 
The influence of this cardinal carried the other two with him. 

During this examination, an evént occurred which after- 
wards gave the Jesuits great influence at the Court of 
Portugal. John IIL, then king of Portugal, wished to send 
some missionaries to the Indies, and he charged his ambas- 
sador at Rome to choose for him ten suitable persons. The 
ambassador’s name was Mascarenhas, who was an intimate 
friend of Ignatius. Mascarenhas made application to Igna- 
tius for some of his companions, and the latter gave him 
Rodriguez and Bobadilla ; but Bobadilla having fallen sick, 
Xavier was substituted in his place. On the 15th March, 
1540, more than six months before the institute of Ignatius 
was approved, these missionaries departed with Mascarenhas 
for Portugal. 

Xavier was full of zeal. The Jesuits call him the apostle 
of the Indies; but notwithstanding his vow of poverty, he 
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thought it expedient, with a view to dazzle the pagan 
princes of the East, and to gain their favor, to appear before 
them clad in the richest stuffs, with splendid equipages, and a 
numerous retinue. He pursued the same policy to the end 
of his life. Such means of persuading the men of the world 
to embrace the faith of the gospel, are much more than 
merely questionable. They mark the strongest possible 
contrast between the first apostles and the apostles of this 
society.* 

Ignatius, being naturally intriguing, employed every sort 
of means to remove the obstacles in the way of the approba- 
tion of his institute; and perceiving that the chief impedi- 
ment arose from this, that the obedience promised to the 
pope was limited, changed this part of his project and pro- 
mised obedience without limits; such as, it was proposed, 
should be given to the general of the society, who should be 
elected. Paul III, flattered by this promise, began to be 
more favorable. At length, yielding to the most pressing 
solicitations, and upon the promise of perfect submission to 
the pope, Paul IIL, by a bull dated 27 Sept. 1540, approved 
the institute of Ignatius. The pope limited the number of 
companions to sixty, but the restriction was soon afterwards 
removed by a bull in 1543. 

What distinguishes this society from all others in the 
Roman Catholic church is not any rule which subjects the 
members of the body to remarkable practices. The Jesuits 
announce that their manner of life is common, and that they 
are not bound to any particular penances or mortifications. 
The society is much more remarkable for the privileges it 
has obtained from the popes, than for any of its rules of life. 
The society has obtained from the popes more than forty 
bulls, the joint effect of which is, to exempt them from every 
sort of jurisdiction—.as well ecclesiastical as civil—from all 
tithes, and other impositions upon their goods. These pri- 
vileges are in opposition to the rights which bishops and 





* It should be remarked, however, that Xavier having been thus separated, 
at a very early period of the society, from his companions, was prevented 
from taking part in forming the rules by which the society was to be 
governed, and by means of which it afterwards perpetrated incalculable mis- 
chiefs. 
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curates, universities, and other societies in Roman Catholic 
countries, claim to themselves; and hence one ground of the 
opposition which, for a considerable period, was made to 
them by other bodies of Roman Catholic ecclesiastics. But, 
more than this, their privileges, claimed by virtue of papal 
bulls, are in opposition to the temporal powers of princes, 
governors, and magistrates; and if carried into effect, would 
overturn every other power. From a survey of these privi- 
leges and immunities, it is obvious that the design of the 
Jesuits was to swallow up all other orders of religious per- 
sons in their own communion, as well as all other authori- 
ties and all property ;—in ‘a word, to concentre in their 
society all power, and to become universal monarchs ; 
hence De Pradt's definition of Jesuitism, “Empire by Reli- 
gion.” If the views of Ignatius extended originally to the 
results which his society afterwards attained, his genius was 
vast indeed, and better fitted for a conqueror than for an 
apostle ; and it is chiefly as a conqueror the Jesuits delight 
to contemplate him. This is evident from the inscription 
they have placed on his tomb, by which he is declared to be 
greater than Pompey, Cesar, or Alexander. 

The Lord Jesus Christ, when establishing his church, 
expressly excluded all sort of domination. Luke xxii. 25, 
26. Peter, too, 1 Epist. v. 3, cautions his fellow-elders 
against lording it over the (xAsp#*) portion of the lord’s flock 
which came under their charges respectively. This sort of 
government, our Lord declared, belonged to the kings of the 
earth, who must often exercise a vigorous dominion to 
coerce the unruly passions of men. But, said he to his dis- 
ciples, “ ye shall not be so,”’ or, “‘ but you, not so—the greatest 
among you, let him be as the younger; and the leader, as 
he that serves.’ Accordingly, the practice of the early 
Christians was to decide by assemblies, in which each mem- 
ber participated, and the authority was possessed in com- 
mon, Acts xv. 6-29. However far the Roman Catholic 
church has departed from this rule, all other societies df 
religious persons in that communion have so far conformed 
to it that they decide, whatever concerns their respective 
bodies, by chapters. The Jesuits, on the contrary, decide 
nothing in this way. Gregory XIV., by his bull of 1591, 
declared “ it was the will of Ignatius that the form of the 
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government of his society should be monarchical, and that 
everything should be decided by the will of the general 
alone.” 

Another peculiarity of the institution of the Jesuits is 
this: The Lord Jesus Christ appointed that his disciples 
should meet to pray—and such has been the praetice of 
Christians in all ages; but one of the chief privileges which 
Ignatius obtained from the pope was an exemption for his 
disciples from the obligation to recite the office in com- 
mon.* Both these regulations are in direct opposition to 
the gospel, and in their operation cannot be otherwise than 
antichristian. 

“Tn one word, in the privileges which the Jesuits have 
obtained,” says the author of the Histoire genérale de la 
naissance et des progrés de la Compagnie de Jesus, “we 
perceive a plan formed with address, dictated by unbounded 
ambition, not only to establish in the society an absolute 
monarchy, but to elevate the society to the monarchy of the 
whole world, by subjecting to it every other authority.” 

If we believe the Jesuits in the imago primi Seculi, the 
spiritual exercises and their constitutions were dictated by 
the Virgin Mary. Scripsit illa quidem Ignatius, sed dictante 
Maria. 

Such assertions can hardly fail to remind the reader of the 
artifices by which the impostor Mahomet supported his pre- 
tensions to be the apostle of God—such as his interview 
with the angel Gabriel, and his nocturnal journey to heaven 
under the guidance of that angel. We might cite an earlier 
example of this kind of imposture, in the case of Numa 
Pompilius, the second king of heathen Rome, who pretended, 
that he might more successfully introduce his laws and new 
regulations into the state, that they were previously sanc- 
tioned and approved by the nymph Egeria. Such preten- 
sions can deceive none but the ignorant, nor can they be 
needful to the success of any schemes or projects not founded 
in imposture. 

But the Jesuits did not stop there. The constitutions of 
their society, they blasphemously pretended, emanated not 





* Teneantur tamen singuli privatim et particulariter et non communiter 
ad dicendum officium.—Bull Paul IIL, of 27th Sept., 1540. 
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from the Virgin Mary alone, but from the Lord Jesus 
Christ himself. This fact appears in a document presented 
by the University of Paris to the Parliament in 1644; and 
in the same document are stated other extravagant preten- 
sions of the society : for example, that the Lord Jesus Christ 
goes to meet every Jesuit who dies, to conduct him to para- 
dise; that none of those who die in the society will be 
damned. Some restrain this privilege to three hundred 
years—others appear to extend it to the society during the 
whole of its duration, which they flatter themselves (and, 
perhaps, not without reason) will subsist till the end of time. 

Searcely had Ignatius obtained the approbation of Paul 
ITI. to his institute, when he scattered his companions through 
all nations. Lainez had already reached the court of Charles 
V. He even obtained a commission to negotiate the mar- 
riage of the daughter of the King of Portugal with Philip 
II., son of that emperor. He gained aecess for his so- 
ciety to Portugal. Ignatius and his companions had pro- 
mised the pope, in 1540 and 1543, to fight under his stan- 
dard, to be his soldiers, and to obey him in all? things. 
Consequently, Paul III. heaped favors upon them, and sent 
Lainez and Salmeron to the Council of Trent. Le Jay 
attended the same council in the character of theologian and 
bishop of Augsburgh. The favor shown to the society by 
the pope, and the zeal which its members showed against the 
Reformation, influenced several princes, who took part in 
the religious wars of that time, to admit the Jesuits into 
their states, and grant them establishments. 

The rapidity with which the society increased is very 
remarkable. In 1540, when they presented their petition 
to Paul IIL, there were but tes members of the society. In 
1548, there were only twenty-four members. In 1545, they 
had but ten houses; but in 1549 they had two provinces 
one in Spain, the other in Portugal—and twenty-two houses. 
At the death of Ignatius, in 1556, the society had twelve 
large provinces. In 1608, Ribadeneira reckoned twenty- 
nine provinces and two vice-provinces,’ twenty-one houses 
of profession, two hundred and ninety-three colleges, thirty- 
three houses of probation, other residences to the number of 
ninety-three, ten thousand five hundred and eighty-one 
Jesuits: In the catalogue printed at Rome, m 1679, it is 
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stated there were 35 provinces, 2 vice-provinces, 83 houses 
of professed, 578 colleges, 48 houses of probation, 88 semi- 
naries, 160 residences, 106 missions, and in all 17,655 
Jesuits, of whom 7870 were priests. According to Jou- 
vency, the society had, in 1710, 24 houses of professed, 59 
houses of probation, 340 residences, 612 colleges—of which 
more than 80 were in France—200 missions, 157 seminaries 
and boarding-schools, and 19,998 Jesuits. This rapid in- 
crease of the order, in spite of the opposition it had to en- 
counter, is dwelt upon by the Jesuit historians with much 
self-complacency. 

One of the most influential of the opponents of Ignatius 
and his companions was Melchior Cano, a Spanish eccle- 
siastic, and a Dominican. He lived at Salamanca. This 
dignitary thought he perceived in the rapid progress of the 
society, omens of disaster to the Roman Catholic church. 
He believed, it is said, that the end of the world was near, 
and that antichrist was about to appear, because his fore- 
runners and emissaries were beginning to appear. He 
declared, everywhere, not only in private conversation, but 
in his sermons and public instruction, that he saw in them 
the marks which the apostle declared would distinguish the 
followers of antichrist. The authority of Cano made a great 
impression upon the inhabitants of Salamanca. The Jesuits 
were pointed at—they were avoided—parents would not 
commit their children to them for instruction. Even the 
magistrates, in concert with the university, deliberated 
about expelling them, as corrupt persons, from the city. 

The Jesuits encountered similar troubles at Alcala. The 
archbishop of Toledo, to whose diocese that city belonged, 
was extremely displeased with their proceedings. The chief 
cause of displeasure arose from the fact, that the Jesuits 
presumed to preach and to hear confessions within his 
jurisdiction without his approbation. The archbishop was 
a zealous defender of the rights of bishops, as he deemed 
them, and it may be observed that the interference of the 
Jesuits with the bishops and ordinary and local ecclesiastical 
authorities, was for a long time one of the chief causes of 
opposition to the society. Ignatius being consulted upon 
this occasion, directed his followers to spare neither solicita- 
tions nor prayers nor any sort of submission which might 
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conciliate the archbishop, but at the same time to submit to no 
invasion of the privileges granted to the society by the pope. 
With this answer, he transmitted a bull he had obtained 
from the pope in 1549, by which “the society and all its 
members, their persons and goods, were exempted from 
every sort of superiority, jurisdiction, and correction of the 
ordinaries. This bull even forbade all archbishops, bishops, 
&c., and every other power, as well ecclesiastical as secular, 
from impeding, troubling, or molesting the companions of 
Ignatius, their houses, churches, or colleges, whenever they 
should judge it proper to form any such establishment. 

This style of ecclesiastical legislation is not changed. In 
the bull of Pius VIL, so late as 6th August, 1814, restoring 
the order of Jesuits which had been suppressed by a bull of 
Clement XIV., 21st July, 1773, are the following clauses :— 

“We order that these present letters shall be invio- 
lably observed according to their form, for ever and till 
never... ... That they shall not be submitted to any judg- 
ment, or to any revision on the part of any judge with what- 
ever power invested. We declare null, and of no effect, every 
attempt that shall be made against these present dispositions 
either knowingly or through ignorance, &c., &c. Further, 
we will that the same faith be given to copies, &., of our 
present bull as to the original, &. And that it be not per- 
mitted to any person to infringe or to oppose by an auda- 
cious temerity, any of the dispositions of this present ordi- 
nance; and if any person attempt it, let him know that he 
will incur the indignation of Almighty God, and of the holy 
apostles Peter and Paul.” This document, be it remem- 
bered, assumes to be of full and equal force in all countries, 
—in the United States, in England, as in the Roman 
States. 

It is easy to see what would be the effect of such docu- 
ments in countries where the mass of the people are super- 
stitiously and blindly devoted to the decrees of the popes, 
and we may also see a reason why the Jesuits are such 
strenuous advocates of the absolute power of the See of 
Rome: holding their world-wide powers, as it were, by 
charter from that See, the sole foundation of the preten- 
sions of the society, which certainly are not bounded by 
time or worldly space. In the bull of Pius VIL, just cited, 
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the pope grants the society (as well as declares them to 
possess already) the right and privilege to bring up youth 
in the principles of the Catholic faith, and to form them to 
good morals, and to direct colleges and seminaries. The 
reader will have no difficulty in believing that such teachers, 
if they could get the whole business of the education of the 
youth of the United States into their hands, would in one 
or two generations extinguish every spark of our civil and 
religious liberties; for (im the words of M. de Chatelais) 
“‘ How can any one think that men who belong to no state, 
—who are accustomed to place a religious chief above the 
chief of their state,—to: put their order above the country,— 
their institutions and constitutions above the laws, should 
be capable of instructing and forming the minds of youth? 
It is evident that education should be in conformity with 
the constitution and laws,—if contrary to them, it would be 
radically bad.” These considerations give immense import- 
ance to the subject of education in the United States. The 
Jesuits see the question in all its bearings; but our politi- 
cians do not; or if they do, many of them seem to care less 
for the liberties of the country than for the success of some 
ephemeral, or even a paltry personal interest. But this is a 
digression. 

We add, that about the time in question the society 
experienced similar troubles at Saragossa, as at Alcala and 
Salamanca. At Saragossa, the people rose and expelled the 
Jesuits from the city ; but they soon found means to return. 
It has been remarked that from the origin of the society its 
members possessed in the highest degree that profound and 
crafty poliey, which they afterwards used with so much 
success in surmounting the greatest obstacles. 

We shall now proceed to describe the institutions of the 
society of Jesuits. 

We shall not attempt to trace, at present, the progress of 
the society towards the establishment, which it obtained by 
right or by wtong, in the several kingdoms of Hurope, 
The reader has had already some account of the opposition 
made to the society in Spain. In France, the first efforts of 
the Jesuits were unsuccessful; but nothing daunted, they 
renewed them in 1560. Some authors contend, that they 
never did obtain a footing of right in France, although their 
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existence in that country as a matter of fact, none will dis- 
pute. In 1564 they opened their schools at Paris, which, as 
has been said, was the cradle of the society. The university 
opposed them; and upon a citation they appeared on the 14th 
Feb. 1565, when the following colloquy oceurred between 
them and the rector of the university :— 

Rector. Are you seculars, regulars, or monks ? 

The Jesuits. We are in Franee such (tales quales) as the 
Parliament has denominated us; that.is to say, the society of 
the College called “of Clermont.” 

The Rector. Are you in reality monks or seculars? 

The Jesuits. The present assembly has not the right to ask 
us that question. 

The Rector. Are you truly monks, regulars, or seculars? 

The Jesuits. We have already answered several times that 
we are such as the court has denominated us, 

The Rector. You give no answer upon the name, and you 
will say nothing upon the thing. There is a decree which 
forbids you to take the name of Jesuits or the society of 
Jesus. 

The Jesuits. We do not stop at the question of name. You 
can cite us to justice, if we go against the contents of the 
decree. 

Afterwards they said, that the name of “religious” and 
of “monks” ought not to belong to them, not thinking 
themselves worthy to profess a kind of life so holy and per- 
fect. Neither were they “seculars,” as other priests are, 
since they live in congregation or society under certain laws 
and constitutions, approved, not only by the popes, but by 
the kings of France, and by the general assembly of Poissy. 
They concluded by saying, that they could not explain more 
clearly what they were. 

Such ambiguous language was not calculated to facilitate 
their introduction into a country where the ruling power 
(as in France) deems it necessary sedulously to guard 
against the introduction of influences whieh may tend to the 
destruction of the public order. Still, as a matter of fact, the 
Jesuits soon obtained establishments, not only in France but 
throughout Europe; and in the Indies also, and in America. 
An account of their transactions, and of the influence which 
they exerted upon social order in the countries in which 
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they gained a footing, would be instructive. That subject 
would bring before the reader details of a frightful character. 
He would read of the conspiracies against Henry III. and 
Henry IV. of France, and of the assassination of the last 
named of these sovereigns. He would read, too, of a multi- 
tude of conspiracies against Queen Elizabeth and King 
James of England. Besides transactions like these, he 
would learn that the society has everywhere shown itself so 
much the enemy of public order, that it has suffered the 
disgrace of at least thirty-seven general or partial expulsions 
from almost as many different cities and countries. It would, 
however, require volumes to despatch a subject of such 
magnitude, and the reader’s attention, therefore, will be 
invited to some considerations touching the nature of the 
institutes of this society, which, though not so interesting 
perhaps, are not less important. 

It has been remarked, that one of the chief causes of 
opposition to this society at its origin was their interference 
with ecclesiastical order; or in other words, with the rights 
of bishops. But it must not be supposed that ecclesiastical 
reasons were the only grounds of opposition, or that eccle- 
siastical persons were their only opponents, though they 
were probably the first to see the bearings of the new insti- 
tution upon their own interests, which led them also to 
discover its bearings on the various interests of society. 
The magistracy of France were, at a very early period of 
the society, warned by the ordinary clergy and others of 
the sinister influences with which they were threatened. 
The celebrated Pasquier predicted, “that the magistrates 
would one day (though too late) reproach themselves for 
having tolerated the Jesuits, when they should see the 
deplorable consequences of the society,—the destruction of 
the public order and tranquillity,—not only in that kingdom, 
but throughout Christendom, by the stratagems and tricks, 
the superstition, dissimulation, feigned pretences, imposi- 
tions, and detestable artifices of this new society,” &c. The 
advocate general Marion remarked:—‘ That the wisest 
men of the time,—men really excellent in conjecture con- 
cerning the affairs of the world, predicted, almost from the 
first, that if the society were allowed to exist in France, a 
flame of discord would in process of time be kindled in the 
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midst of that country by means of it.” The author of the 
history of the society already once referred to (writing in the 
light of events), declared that it “ was the enemy of all rule 
and all authority, of all well regulated society ; that its 
tendency was not only to erect itself into a universal 
monarchy, or rather universal despotism, but to gather all 
things into itself, as into a centre, to overturn everything 
that could oppose an obstacle in the way of its own 
aggrandizement; in fine, to make itself the sovereign and 
despotic arbiter of all the dignities, and all the riches of 
Christendom.” ‘The institution itself (said M. Nicole) is 
radically vicious and depraved ; and from thence have flowed, 
as from a natural source, the disorders and daring crimes, 
with which the society has been reproached.” But we are 
now to call the attention of the reader to some particulars 
concerning the nature of the institutes of the society, and the 
first which will be noticed és cts tendency to establish a wniver- 
sal monarchy, whereof the general of the society is the head or 
despot. 

The Directory of the society, as already observed, pretends 
“that God communicated to Ignatius, as to the chief and 
founder of it, the entire plan of the society as well in respect 
to its exterior government, as the interior form of the virtues 
or powers which should previal therein.”* 

The Spiritual Exercises of Ignatius disclose, in a manner, 
what this: plan was. He pretended that the Lord Jesus 
Christ appeared to him under the image of a warlike king, 
and the society itself under the image of an immense army, 
which was to have him for its head. The formation of the 
society is represented as an invitation on the part of the 
Divine Monarch to all his subjects (that is to say to all 
Christians), to enter into his army, and to follow him in the 
war he was going to wage against the devil. God and 
Satan, in the eyes of Ignatius, were two great monarchs who 
had declared war against each other, and were levying 
troops each for himself—who respectively displayed their 
banners and took the field, and exhorted their subjects to 





* Prowm. No. 3. Dominus Deus ideam totam societatis nostre, tum 
exteriorem, tum etiam que ad interiorem virtutum formam pertineret, ei 
tanquam capiti et fundatori communicavit. — 
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follow them. The troops and soldiers of the Lord Jesus 
Christ were to be this society of Jesus, that is the Jesuits 
and their associates, whom they called (nostri) ours. The 
devil’s army were those who would not consent to belong to 
the other army, that is, the society of Jesuits ; and these they 
called (externi) the external. 

The society of Jesuits is formed upon this vast military 
plan ; and its object, as has been said, was to establish under 
the name of “‘ The Society of Jesus,” a universal monarchy. 
But in order to succeed in carrying that design into effect, it 
was necessary to proceed warily, and to present at first an 
exterior appearance which should not only not alarm, but on 
the contrary be as attractive as possible. Above all, it was 
necessary to conceal, under an impenetrable veil, the mystery, 
and the end of the society. An example of this policy has 
already been given. Besides, it was needful that the society 
should possess those capabilities, and that versatility of ac- 
tion, which the variety of places and circumstances should 
require. Again; the plan of the society required a capacity 
to receive within its bosom men of all orders and conditions, 
and perhaps too of all religions—laymen as well as ecclesias- 
ties—married persons as well as unmarried, bishops, popes, 
emperors, kings, &c. Another exigency of the plan was, 
that its government should be despotic—that all autbority, 
all its property—in short the exclusive administration and 
direction of all its affairs, should be lodged in the hands of its 
chief or general ; that all its members should be blindly de- 
pendent, in all things, upon the will of the general, as well 
in respect to the disposal of their persons as of their goods ; 
to him they must look, as well for their doctrines or princi- 
ples, as for their mode of thinking and reasoning upon all 
points: so that the spirit of the general should be necessarily, 
and always, and everywhere, the spirit of each one of the 
members; thus constituting (so far as this idea can be real- 
ized) the entire society into one mystical man, whom we have 
seen Melchior Cano associated with the antichrist predicted 
in the Scriptures. Add to these particulars the following: 
The plan and the objects of the society required that no au- 
thority, either temporal, secular, spiritual, or ecclesiastical— 
not even councils, bishops, popes, or kings, should be able 
to control the society ; but on the contrary, that the society 
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should be, in all respects, independent of the laws of the 
church as well as of the state. The reader will naturally 
suppose also that immense riches were indispensable to the 
accomplishment of views so vast, and, of course, that it was 
needful to make provision in the institutions of the society 
to secure, to an unlimited degree, the possession of wealth, 
Finally, in order to allure the multitude into their ranks, it 
was necessary to inveigle the lovers of this world by a sys- 
tem of doctrines and morals, which, while it imposed no_re- 
straint on the bad passions of men, would make the society 
an object of terror to all its enemies, 

It is the combination of these characters and objects which 
constitutes the Institution of this society. It is more than 
doubtful whether the entire plan was struck out, as it were, 
at a single heat. ‘To Lainez, the second general of the so- 
ciety, no doubt the society owed no small part. of its early 
constitution. Certain it is, that he did much more than 
Ignatius towards the formation of the system of religious 
doctrine, for which the society afterwards became so distin- 
guished. He was remarkable for cunning, and he had the 
adroitness to turn to the temporal advancement of the 
society, much that Ignatius perhaps would have considered 
only in reference to its spiritual interests. The reader will 
expect some proofs of the particulars which have just been 
stated. To exhibit them at length, and in their full form, 
would require volumes ; and it would be superfluous to detail 
them at length, if it were practicable to do so... The reader 
who desires full information upon these and kindred. topics, 
must be referred to the numerous histories of the society 
which have been already written.* All that it is proposed to 
do in this article, is to gather and compile such facts as shall 
incite the reader, who is not instructed upon this subject, to 
such an investigation of it as its importance, considered rela- 
tively to the social and political well-being of our country, re- 
quires. For if thesociety be such in its constitution and objects 
as historians have represented it, and if its. power at present to 
do’ mischief be such ds it has been in times past; or if not, 
yetif it be — of regaining its lost power, the reader will 








* See De Pradt’s conve | Jean, ancient and mer, Also the history 


already referred to. . 
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agree that it intimately concerns our countrymen to do what 
they can, to guard our liberties against the attacks of this 
enemy of all government and all authority but its own. We 
proceed then to remark, that tn order to attract men into their 
ranks it was deemed expedient to impress them with a high idea 
of the origin of their society. Accordingly, as we have seen, 
the Jesuits pretend that their institutions were given by in- 
spiration. Not only the entire plan (ideam totam), as well 
for the external government of it, but also for its spiritual 
régime, was communicated to Ignatius during a miraculous 
ecstasy. Their constitution and rules were, as they pretend, 
dictated by the Virgin Mary, and in part at least by the 
Lord Jesus Christ himself; so that those who join the society 
become subject rather to the laws of the Lord Jesus Christ 
himself and of the Virgin Mary, than to the laws of Ignatius. 
Even the name of the society, they pretend, is divine. The 
rapid progress of the society was, as they say, also predicted. 
Ignatius pretended that he saw it in his trance, which con- 
tinued eight days; and on this ground, he exhorted his com- 
panions to establish the society as soon as possible, and to 
place it in a condition to multiply in all places, and to sub- 
sist until the end of time. (Baillet, Viede St. Ignace. Imago 
primi seculi, lib. i. p. 127.) 

According to the Jesuits of Poitiers, Ignatius wrought 
more miracles than Moses, and as many as the apostles. His 
signet had so much authority over creatures that they in- 
stantly obeyed him, &c.; and of him, they blasphemously say, 
it is written, as well as of the Lord Jesus Christ himself, that 
in these last days, God has spoken unto us by his son Igna- 
tius, whom he has constituted heir of all things; and they 
add, the parallel fails only in this point of praise, that “ by 
him he made also the worlds,” per quem fecit et secula. It may 
be supposed that, in this age of light, such enormous preten- 
Sions can deceive noone. They may not deceive an enlight- 
ened Protestant, or an enlightened Roman Catholic, but the 
ignorant of all communions may be duped into the belief of 
‘these pretensions, impious and absurd as they are. And, in 
fact, those who believe the creed of Pius IV. (as all Romanists 
profess to do), would not be likely to perceive anything im- 
pious or absurd in such pretensions. The rapid increase of 
the society proves this. Besides, if Protestants will allow 
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the Jesuits to educate their children (which they would 
gladly do, and may easily do gratuitously, out of the im- 
mense means which they can command, as well from their own 
society as from the general contributions of the Roman Catholic 
church), they will perform the office so as to prepare multi- 
tudes for the ready belief of the miraculous origin of their 
society. But to return: 

In this idea of universal hetrship (in this heredem univer- 
sorum) is involved the universal monarchy to which, they 
say, Ignatius was called. This idea accords with the follow- 
ing passages in their “Image of the first age”—‘the Lord 
Jesus excited Ignatius to undertake the greatest things in the 
world; saying to him in effect: Rome and Italy are too 
small for thy courage. Europe is not large enough for thee: 
thou must seek new kingdoms and new worlds, where thou 
mayest plant the trophies of religion.” They add, that Igna- 
tius, after having conquered himself, had reason to hope he 
would conquer the world (Imago primi seculi, 1. 1. ¢. 10. p. 
118), and as we have seen, they extol him above Cesar and 
Alexander. 

As to the prerogatives granted by heaven to those who 
join this divine society, they are pre-eminent and almost 
innumerable. The society itself they compare to the cha- 
riot of Israel, to a company of angels. They call it the 
company of the perfect—a virgin without spot—the great 
miracle of the world, &., &. (Imago primi seculi.) And 
with respect to the individual members, they are all, as they 
say, the freemen and companions of Jesus Christ; that the 
Lord himself comes to meet each Jesuit at his death to 
- receive him. They pretend that God granted to the society 
this incomparable privilege, that during the first three hun- 
dred years of the institution, no one who should die therein 
should be damned. These three hundred years have but 
lately expired; but the privilege, they say, was afterwards 
extended to other ages, that whoever should die in the society 
should certainly enjoy elernal happiness.* 





* Hoe est hominum societatis Jesu privilegium, ut mortuum Jesuitam 
obvius Jesus excipiat.—Imag. 1 sec, 1. 5, p.648. Scito . . . . Deum im- 
peratorem amare societatem ; eisque concessisse beneficium . . . 
nimirum ut trecentis primis annis nemo qui in ea ad mortem usque perse- 
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Monstrous as these pretensions are, they have had the in- 
fluence, as history attests, to attract bishops, kings, and 
emperors into the ranks of this society; and have caused 
them to yield a willing subjection to their superiors in the 
society. Thousands there are in this country, and millions 
in Catholic Europe, who are fitted by education devoutly to 
follow their example. 

The next point to be noticed, is the mystery with which 
the Jesuits conceal their institutions: In order to draw 
sovereigns and people into their ranks, it was necessary that 
the character and the end of their institution should not be 
known. Accordingly, it is a law of the society that these 
should be most scrupulously concealed. Thus, although the 
constitutions of the Jesuits, both original and supplemen- 
tary, and the greater part of the bulls of the popes granting 
to them their privileges, have been printed, we are not, for 
that reason, to suppose that their peculiar institutions are 
known. It is a general rule of the Jesuits to make their 
mysteries inaccessible to strangers; and even all Jesuits are 
not admitted to a knowledge of these. The thirty-eighth of 
their common rules expressly commands not to communicate 
to those without (exiernis) either the constitutions or the 
other books and writings (scripta) which contain their institu- 
tions, or the privileges of the society.* 





veraverit, damnetur.—Ib. p. 649. Felicemte . . . . cuicontigit socium 
esse ejus ordinis, in quo qui decedit, vita fruatur sempiternd. Ipsius societatis 
omnes omnind ac singulos, ad mortem usque in ed si constiterint salvandos,— 


* Ibid. 


* Constitutiones aliosve hujusmodi libros aut scripta, quibus societatis 
constitutum vel privilegia continentur, non nisi ex superioris expresso con- 
sensu externis communicet, p. 35, edit. of Lyons, 1706. These constitutions, 
books, and writings must be something different from anything contained in 
the Libri Instituti Societatis Jesu, which were published at Anvers in 1635, 
in 12 vols, 12mo. In this work are contained :— 

1. Literse Apostolice, quibus institutio, confirmatio et varia privilegia con- 
tinentur Societatis Jesu. 

2. Constitutiones cum examine et declarationibus. 

8. Regul. 

4. Decreta congregationum, that is, the decrees of the first seven congre- 
gations or assemblies which had been held previously to the publication of 
the work. . . 

_5,. Canones congregationum, 

6. Formule congregationum. 
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In 1584, the general Aquaviva, in sending to the Pro-: 
vincials the collection of Litere Apostolice, reminded them 
that in the communication which they should make of them - 
to. the superiors of houses, they should most carefully (dike 
gentissimé) observe the thirty-eighth of the common rules; and. 
in the ordinances of the generals, there is one which, purports 
that the Compendium of Privileges shall not be shown. to 
(externis) those without.* 

-It is difficult. to believe that these prohibitions have 
respect merely to the printed constitutions and books of the 
society ; for these, notwithstanding all precautions—such as 
having them printed in their college at Rome, or securing: 
whole editions of such as are published elsewhere—may 
easily come to the hands of strangers. These prohibitions, 
therefore, have respect. principally to their secret constitu- 
tions and secret writings not committed to print, which none 
but the (Nostri) members of the society are allowed to 
know. But even all the (Nostri) members have not the 
same privileges. The fifth general congregation ordered 
that a certain rule should not be communicated to all the 
members of the society, but only to the superiors.t 

The declarations upon the constitutions also say, in gene- 
ral terms, that the entire constitutions must not be. shown to 
Jesuit novices, but only an abridgment of them, although. 





7. Ratio studiorum. 

8. Ordinationes Generalium. 

9. Compendium privilegiorum et gratiarum. 

10. Instructiones ad Provinciales, &e. 

11. Industrie ad curandos anime morbos. + 

12. Instructio Claudii Aquavive. 

13, Exercitia spiritualia S. P. Ignatii Loyola. 

14. Directorium exercitorum. 

15. Epistole Prepositorum Generalium. 

16. A general index to the whole, which forms by itself a small volume. ; 
These published matters cannot be the mystery or secret which the 38th rule. 
forbids to communicate to the ezterni. 

* Compendium privilegiorum seu majus, seu brevius, sine permissione 
generalis, nunquam recudetur. Exemplaria autem que ad usum precipud 
Superiorum et consultorum, in singulis domibus et collegiis esse debent, ita 
Nostris cum facultate Provincialis concedi poterunt, ut externis non ostendan- 
tur, nec ad alia loca exportentur. 

+ Ita tamen ut non evulgentur in manus omnium, sicut regule, sed tan- 
tam usui sint ‘superioribus, ad majorem aap Ageia seeps 
Decret. 42, : 
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they are none the less Jesuits and Nostri for being novices.* 
And in other places they speak of this abridgment as de- 
signed alike for the (Nostri) members of the society, and to 
be shown to strangers when there is a necessity to show any 
part of their constitutions.t 

In this respect the society of Jesuits is different from all 
other societies of religious—so it is said—in the Roman 
Catholic church. The institutions of the Dominicans, the 
Benedictines, the Franciscans, &c., &c., are all known, or 
may be known. But in 1621 this society refused to make - 
known to the Procureur-General of the Parliament of Aix, 
in France, their institutions, in order that he might deter- 
mine whether they contained anything repugnant to the 
liberties of the Gallican church. In the beginning of this 
article, also, the reader has an example of the manner in 
which the society is accustomed to treat all attempts to dis- 
cover their secrets. In fact, the society has, in defiance of 
all the powers of civil and ecclesiastical states—despotic as 
those powers have been, and are in some countries—pre- 
served inviolably the peculiar mysteries of their institutions ; 
so that it is now universally known to be a secret society, 
and is treated as such by all who have occasion to write of 
it or deal with it in any way since its revival in1814. Even 
the power of Napoleon was insufficient to exclude that 
society from France, although exerted for that purpose. 
The reader who desires more minute information upon this 
point may be referred to De Pradt’s History of Jesuitism, 
Ancient and Modern. 

The expedien¢y of allowing secret societies to exist in a 
state or kingdom, has been much discussed in Europe, both 
by politicians and ecclesiastics, especially in France. In the 
United States, the question was raised, not many years 
since, relatively to the society of Freemasons, but chiefly 
with a view to political party purposes. It is much to be 
regretted that a question involving a great principle, which 





® Non oportebit constitutiones universas, ab iis qui novi accedunt legi ; sed 
eompendium quoddam agi.—Decl. in Exam. ¢. 1, G. 

+ Prater constitutiones universaliores et breviores que ut observentur a 
nostris et ostendantur, ewm oportebit, externis, erunt magis ad usum accom- 
modate.—Deel. in Proem. n. 2. 
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should be equally interesting to all who wish well to their 
country, should be thrown into the vortex of party politics, 
because it will inevitably be misrepresented by the design- 
ing, and misunderstood by a large portion of the citizens, 
It is even more to be regretted that a great principle, like 
this, should be discussed in relation to any society, which, 
comparatively with the society of the Jesuits, is of small, 
not to say trifling, consequence to the public. In those 
countries where the government is monarchical, and the 
Roman Catholic religion is established by law, the great 
point of interest has been to guard the monarchy and the 
hierarchy against the machinations of the Jesuits, 

But since the French Revolution, the policy of the popes 
and of the Roman Catholic church has been changed. The 
violent measures of the French Revolution affected very 
seriously the interests of that church throughout the whole 
of Catholic Europe, and the persuasion now appears to pre- 
vail in the councils of that church that the aid of the society 
of Jesuits is indispensable to the maintenance of the existing 
order of things; and the encouragement the society has 
received from the See of Rome is, no doubt, one cause of 
their recent success. That. church can command immense 
means, and large sums are actually raised for the propaga- 
tion of its superstitions in Protestant countries. There are 
no agents which the church can employ better suited to this 
design than this society, and hence its importance to that 
church. 

In the United States, where there is neither monarchy 
nor an established church, the point of interest is to guard 
our liberties against invasion by secret enemies, Our go- 
vernment is what the people make it; and the enemies of 
our liberties have only to corrupt the people, or to impress 
them with false notions of liberty and government, and our 
political ruin will be accomplished. Without inquiring 
into the secret designs of the Jesuits in respect to this 
country, enough is known of their institutions to convince 
every reflecting mind that their influence cannot be other- 
wise than mischievous. The society itself is an absolute 
monarchy, of a very peculiar kind. The willof the general, 
who is despotic, is to be implicitly obeyed by the entire 
body. The general resides at Rome, where civil and reli- 
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gious liberty are known only to be anathematized. Does 
the reader suppose that a society thus constituted and thus 
governed, will inculcate principles of government, religion, 
or Christian morals friendly to our civil or religious free- 
dom ? Matt. xii. 26, 27, and 25. Will they teach principles 
subversive of their own organization? They are (as they 
say), the army of Jesus—founded by inspiration. All who 
do not belong to them belong to the army of Satan—they 
are combatants for their own principles and the interests of 
their society ; and it is not to be supposed that any effort 
will be spared to realize the universal’ monarchy which the 
society designs to establish. 

In this country the society of Jesuits has not been 
regarded as of much importance. Its history has not been 
studied as it deserves. The politicians of Europe discover 
its bearings upon our institutions much more clearly than 
we do. They know the society by experience ; and it is to 
be feared that we shall know it only when it is too late. But 
there are principles of common application among us, which, 
if of importance in any case, apply with the greatest force to 
this society. Whenever application is made to any of our 
Legislatures for the grant of corporate powers, not only is 
the object of the proposed incorporation scrupulously consi- 
dered, but care is taken that the powers granted shall be 
in harmony with the laws of the state; and it is usual, 
when the power to make bye-laws is given, to qualify this 
franchise with the restriction that its laws shall not be con- 
trary to the laws of the state. So great is the jealousy of 
some of the States that they will not allow a foreign corpora- 
tion to exercise any of its franchises or powers within their 
limits. But the Jesuits are a foreign corporation, deriving its 
existence and powers from bulls of the popes, who are foreign 
pzinces, and have no right to grant a franchise to be exercised 
beyond the geographical limits of their temporal dominions. 
Their foreign origin, therefore, is a sufficient reason with any 
government jealous of its rights, for excluding the society 
from its territories; but when the Jesuits claim the right to 
enter a state (incognito) for purposes some of which, and we 
may add the chief of which, they refuse to reveal, it seems 
not‘only the right but the duty of the state, if possible, to 
exclude them. 
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It must not be supposed that this society, so far as it exists 
within a particular country, is a mere voluntary association 
of certain individuals who are the citizens of the, state,or 
country, and as such have the right to associate for the 
advancement ‘oftheir individual happiness... The. society is 
one, though its branches are spread far and wide. In fact, the 
society has many provinces, in each of which it has esta- 
blished, under the control of its general, a secret council; and 
this council is composed: of men who in fact expatriate. them- 
selves by taking the vows.imposed upon them by the society, 
These men:assemble under circumstances which prevent any. 
person, not of their number, from knowing for whatapurpose 
they convene—what resolutions they adopt. These men 
acknowledge: no law but their secret. sentiments—their 
impenetrable customs—the interests of their society—the 
will of their general. The ties that bind them together. are 
neither few nor fragile. Of all societies. which have ever 
existed, this is the most strongly compacted. No charter of 
a state or country could give it the consistency or foree 
which it has acquired under color of grants from the popes. 
Nor must the reader suppose that the Jesuits trace their 
authorities solely to the bull of Paul III.; by which they were 
instituted in 1540. The popes have made and published a 
collection of bulls touching this society to the number of 
forty and upwards. In the first part of this article is an ex- 
tract from the bull of Pius VII. in 1814, showing the, arro- 
gant pretensions of the See of Rome to confer privileges 
upon this society to be exercised in all countries, which, if 
it. could have any lawful effect in foreign countries, would 
make the society a body politic and corporate, with power 
to make its establishments and prosecute its secret designs in 
all countries in spite of the authority of their civil govern- 
ments. 


‘Zara. 
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Art. II.—THE PARABLES or THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


XI. THE LABORERS IN THE VINEYARD. 
Matthew xx. 1-16. 


“For the kingdom of heaven is like a man—the master 
of a family—who went out early in the morning to hire 
laborers for his vineyard. And when he had agreed with 
the laborers for a penny a-day, he sent them into his vine- 
yard. And he went out about the third hour, and saw 
others standing in the market-place idle. And he said to 
them, Go ye also into the vineyard, and whatever is just I 
will give you. And they went. And again he went out 
about the sixth and ninth hour, and did likewise. Also he 
went out about the eleventh hour, and found others standing 
idle, and said to them, Why stand ye here the whole day 
idle? They said to him: Because no one has hired us. He 
said to them, Go ye also into the vineyard, and whatever is 
just ye shall receive. And evening having come, the lord 
of the vineyard said to his steward: Call the laborers, and 
pay them the hire, proceeding from the last on to the first. 
And they came who were hired about the eleventh hour, and 
they received every one a penny. When, however, they 
who were first came, they thought they should receive more. 
And they also received every one a penny. And on 
receiving it, they murmured against the master of the 
family, saying: These last have wrought but one hour, yet 
thou hast made them equal to us who have borne the 
burden of the day and the heat. But he answered, and said 
to one of them: Friend, I do not wrong thee. Didst not 
thou agree with me fora penny? Take that which is thine 
and go: for 1 choose to give to this last, the same as to thee. 
Is it not lawful for me to do what I choose with my own ? 
Is thine eye evil, because I am good? So the last shall be 
first, and the first last. Many indeed are called, but few are 
chosen.” 

This parable was occasioned by an inquiry by Peter 
respecting the reward they were to receive, who had for- 
saken all and followed Christ. On the young man’s going 
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away sad, whom Christ had directed to sell all his posses- 
sions and give to the poor, and come joyously and follow 
him, he said to his disciples: “ Verily I say to you, with 
difficulty shall a rich man enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
Again, indeed, I say to you, it is easier for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God. And when the disciples heard it, 
they were exceedingly astonished, and said: Who then can 
be saved? And Jesus looked at, and said to them: With 
men this is impossible ; but with God all things are possible. 

“Then Peter answered, and said to him: Behold we have 
left all and have followed thee. What'then shall be to us? 
And Jesus said to them: Verily I say t» you, that at the 
renovation, when the Son of man shall :-t upon the throne 
of his glory, ye who have followed me, shall also sit upon 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel. And 
every one who shall have forsaken houses, or brethren, or 
sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or fields 
for my name’s sake, shall receive an hundred fold, and shall 
inherit eternal life. But many that are first shall be last, 
and the Jast first,” chap. xix. 23-30. 

It is this last announcement which the parable is given to 
illustrate ; and the truth which it teaches is, that while all 
whom Christ calls into his kingdom here, are to receive 
a reward, the recompense with which they are to be 
crowned is not to be determined by the time, that is, the age 
in the progress of the kingdom, at which they enter it, but 
by his sovereign pleasure : and its aim seems to have been, 
to correct an expectation entertained by the disciples or 
others, who imagined that the kingdom was immediately to 
be established in its final form, swayed by Christ in person, 
and that they who first entered the kingdom and were admit- 
ted to the most intimate relations to Christ, were on that 
account to attain higher rewards than others, and occupy 
stations of greater dignity and honor. Some writers have 
assigned it a more extensive design, and held that it teaches 
that the rewards of the children of the kingdom are to have 
no reference in their degrees to the measure of their labors, 
It is, however, expressly announced by Christ in his response 
to Peter, that the twelve disciples are to be distinguished 
above others by an elevation to a kingly dominion over the 
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twelve tribes of Israel, and that every one who has forsaken 
houses, brothers, or sisters, a father, a mother, a wife, 
or children, or fields, shall receive an hundred fold, and 
shall. inherit everlasting life. Yet while the recompense)is 
to bear some proportion to the proofs of love and fidelity 
that are given here, it is not to be determined by the era or 
date at which they enter the kingdom, nor the amount of 
labor they perform in it, but is to be determined by God in 
his sovereign grace. To unfold the parable, the analogy is 
to be considered of the owner of the vineyard to Christ; of 
the vineyard to the kingdom of heaven; of the laborers’in 
the vineyard to the children of the kingdom ; of the different 
periods during which individuals of each class act in their 
sphere; of the principle on which their rewards are bestowed; 
and of the right of the householder and of Christ to confer 
their rewards on that principle. 

1. The analogy of the master of the family to Christ as 
the monarch of the kingdom of heaven. It was the exclu- 
sive right and office of the owner of the vineyard to hire 
laborers to work in it, to direct what tasks they should per- 
form, and to decide what wages they should receive.. They 
had no right, irrespective of his will, to introduce themselves 
into his grounds, labor there as they chose, and then 
demand of him wages. That would have been equivalent 
to a supreme control over his property, and made him their 
dependent and vassal. But as he was the absolute proprie- 
tor of the vineyard and its fruits, it was his right alone to 
employ persons to cultivate it, and assign them at every 
stage of their work, the labor they were to perform. 

So it belongs exclusively to Christ to introduce whom he 
,pleases into his kingdom, and constitute them its children, 
Men cannot intrude into it like invaders into a vacant terri- 
tory, and take possession of its infinite treasures indepen- 
dently of his will and agency. Such a power in them would 
imply that he is not the monarch of his kingdom, and can- 
not determine the conditions on which men shall become his 
subjects; but that they can grasp forgiveness, justification, 
and eternal life at their will, and make them theirs of right, 
without any act of concurrence on his part. But men have 
ho:such power: they have not the slightest right or title toa 
place in his: kingdom, and participation in.its immeasurable 
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gifts. It is, with all its boundless blessings, far more absolutely 
and exclusively his, than the vineyard was the possession of 
the master of the family who owned it: And it is his alone 
in absolute sovereignty, to determine who shall enter. it, 
become its children, and inherit its glorious privileges and 
immortal joys. _Those who obtain its blessings, are those 
who “were chosen in him before the foundation of the world, 
that they should be holy and without blame before him in 
love, having pré@estinated them unto the adoption of chil- 
dren to himself, according to the good pleasure of his will, to 
the praise of the glory of his grace.” 

2. The analogy of the vineyard to the. kingdom of God. 
The vines of the, grape-field needed the culture and care of 
laborers in order to their yielding a crop of fruit, which was 
the object for which they were planted and sustained.' They 
required perhaps. to be supplied with fresh. soil, to be 
pruned, to be irrigated, and to be shielded from injury by 
insects, and sustained by props when overloaded; and the 
fruit itself, when mature, was to be gathered by human 
hands, and made to yield its wine in the press, or be pre- 
pared for food by drying or other processes. If left without 
cultivation, they would soon run toa mischievous luxuriance, 
and their fruits, if not gathered and cured, be wasted by the 
elements or devoured by birds and insects, and the whole 
purpose of the vineyard, which was to yield sustenance 
for men, be lost. 

So also the great object of the kingdom of heaven is 
reached by labor; for that kingdom, as well as the vine, has 
fruit peculiar to itself: the fruit of the Spirit which is love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, temperance, against which there is no law; the fruit of 
righteousness, the fruit of the wisdom which cometh down 
from above which is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy 
to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, without par- 
tiality and without hypocrisy; and these are growths that 
are not natural to the human heari. They are introduced 
there only by the Spirit of God, and they need to be cultivat- 
ed with the greatest diligence and skill, inorder that they 
may flourish and reach maturity. The great business of 
those who are introduced into the kingdom of heaven, is to 
cultivate them in themselves especially ;.and their fitness for 
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the rewards of the kingdom is just in proportion to their 
‘success in their culture. 

8. The analogy of the laborers to those who are intro- 
duced into the kingdom of God. A portion of the laborers 
were hired by the householder, and entered on their work in 
the vineyard early in the morning. They had wasted no 
part of the day in idleness. The others, who were hired at the 
sixth, the ninth, and the eleventh hour, had, during the pre- 
ceding part of the day, been idle. They MMd no vineyard of 
their own by the cultivation of which they could obtain a 
subsistence: they had no one of whom they could procure the 
means of life in exchange for their labor. 

So also those who are called by Christ into his kingdom, are 
called at various stages of its progress ; some at its institution 
in Judea; some after its extension into Syria, Egypt, Asia 
Minor, Greece, and Italy; some in all the ages that followed 
and are to follow to the time of his second coming. They 
are like the laborers also introduced into it at different 
stages of life; some in youth who spend all their mature years 
in the ranks of his disciples; while others are called at a later 
period—at its meridian, at the commencement of its de- 
cline ;—when the shadows of evening have begun to fall 
around them. And as all the laborers, whatever the hour 
was at which they entered the vineyard, would have re- 
mained unemployed and without the means of supplying the 
wants of the day, had not the owner of the vineyard hired 
them; so all those whom Christ introduces into his king- 
dom would continue to live aliens from it, were they not 
broughtintoit, and constituted its children by his sovereign act. 
None of them have, naturally, any title to it, or any disposi- 
tion towards it. They are all averse: and their transference 
from the realms of darkness into light, is the work of divine, 
not of human power. They ate born not of blood, nor of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God. 

#There seems to be a less perfect analogy between the rela- 
tions to the two classes, of the objects on which they were 
to expend their labor. The vines and fruits, or whatever else 
of the vineyard it was, to which the laborers devoted their 
toil, were distinct from themselves. They were employed 
in planting perhaps, pruning and dressing, removing weeds 
and shrubs that encumbered the vineyard, or gathering and 
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curing the fruit. That which the children of the kingdom 
are to cultivate, is the fruit of the Spirit—holy affections in 
their own hearts, and the principles and acts in which they 
find their proper expression to others; things that are indeed 
distinct from themselves as mere existences; but yet are less 
so than the growths of the vineyard were from the laborers 
who cultured and harvested them. The children of the 
kingdom, however, are not confined wholly to the nurture of 
their own piety.@ A still broader field is open to their labor 
in the hearts of others; and one of their aims in causing 
their light to shine, is to be, that others may be led by their 
good works, to glorify God. They are to follow after the 
things which make for peace, and things wherewith offe may 
edify another. They that are strong are to bear the infirmi- 
ties of the weak, and not to please themselves; but every 
one is to please his neighbor for good to edification; that 
they may with one mind and one mouth glorify God. 

4, The analogy of the payment of the laborers, with the 
gift of rewards by Christ to the children of the kingdom. 
The laborers were summoned to receive their pay at evening, 
which was the time agreed on for the settlement. 

So the children of the kingdom are to be summoned to a 
judgment at the close of the present dispensation, when 
Christ is to come, and are then to receive the rewards of 
eternal life. They enter into rest indeed at death, and are 
exalted during the space that intervenes to their resurrection, 
the Scriptures indicate, to high degrees of knowledge and 
blessedness. But it is at Christ’s advent at the close of the 
present dispensation, that they are to receive their chief re- 
wards,—-a resurrection in glory to immortal life; a public 
justification and adoption as God’s children ; investiture with 
a priesthood and kingship, and a reign with him in his mil- 
lennial and eternal kingdom. ' 

5. The analogy of the principle on which wages were 
given to the laborers, to the righteousness and Pci y A 
with which Christ is to give rewards to the subjects of his 
kingdom. 

There was nothing promised by the householder to any of 
those whom he hired, beyond the proper wages for the work 
they performed :—to those who entered the vineyard early 
and toiled throughout the day, the usual wages for a day’s 
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work; to those who entered at later hours, only such wages 
as were right. There was no pledge given. that those who 
were first hired should be first paid; nor that the sum paid 
them should be as much greater than others received, as the 
period was longer during which they toiled. That was left 
wholly to the pleasure of the householder. 

So no pledge is given by Christ that those whoenter his king- 
dom at an early stage of its institution, or at an early period of 
life, shall be called to their reward earlier than others who enter 
his service at a later or a maturer age, nor that their reward 
shall be greater than that of others in proportion to the longer 
period of their service as the children of his kingdom. Those 
who were called into his kingdom in the first century of the 
Christian era, or in the first years of their lives, are to be re- 
warded with a glorious resurrection and a crown, no sooner 
than those who enter it later, and labor in it but a short pe- 
riod. ‘That all are then to receive the same rewards, is to’ be 
the work of his sovereign pleasure. 

The householder caused the settlement with the laborers 
to be so conducted, that his peculiar bounty to those hired 
late in the day, was made known to those who commenced 
their labors in the morning. The order of the settlement 
with the several parties, was the reverse of the order in 
which they were hired; the last hired being the first who 
received their wages, and the first hired, the last that were 
paid ; so that they became aware of the unexpected gratuity 
bestowed on all but themselves. So Christ will conduct the 
judgment and reward of those who belong to his kingdom, 
in such a manner, that all his peculiar grace to individuals 
and classes will be fully understood and appreciated. 

6. The laborers who were first hired, on learning that the 
price of a full day’s work was paid to those who entered 
the vineyard at the eleventh hour, expected that a greater 
sum would be paid to them, proportional in a measure to 
their longer labor: and on receiving but a penny, murmured 
at it as unreasonable and unfair; as though the householder 
was bound to pay those whom he hired, in a ratio to the 
time during which they had toiled, But this was most 
unjust to him, as it implied that his gratuity to those who 
were hired at the eleventh hour, invested: them who were 
hired inthe morning; with the right-to claim twelve times 
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the wages for which they had agreed to work through the 
day. 

So those who have imagined that they are to receive a 
greater reward than others, because they served in an earlier 
age, or longer than others in his kingdom, assume in effect 
that his grace to others is to invest them with a right to 
distinctions and honors that cam only be the gift of his 
sovereign goodness. His gratuitous bounty to one, is not to 
place him under obligation to confer the same or a superior 
bounty on others. 

The householder reminded the individuals who charged 
him with injustice, first that he did not violate their rights 
in giving to others more than they could claim as their due: 
next, that he had a right to do as he would with his own; it 
was his prerogative, not that of the servants whom he hired, 
to decide who should be the recipients of his bounty ; and 
finally he indicated to the murmurers, that they only showed 
their own unreasonableness and injustice in defaming and 
denouncing an upright and generous act, which should have 
commanded their approval and commendation: for they did 
not attempt to prove that his bounty was misplaced; they 
did not intimate that those who had had opportunity to 
work but one hour, did not stand in as great need of the 
penny they received, as those who had toiled all the day, 
and that the extra payment, therefore, was not a justifiable 
and benignant gratuity. 

So Christ will vindicate himself from all imputations of 
unreasonableness or injustice in the rewards he bestows on 
the subjects of his kingdom at his coming. He will show 
that those whom he accepts and crowns are all in equal 
need of the redemption he bestows; that he has an infinite 
right to make the distinctions he does in the distribution of 
his gifts, and that his sovereign goodness should command 
the acquiescence and approval of all who belong to his king- 
dom. 

The parable thus exemplifies the fact and the mode in 
which many that are first shall be last, and the last shall be 
first. The first of the laborers in the parable were those first 
hired, and first introduced into the vineyard; the last were 
those who were last hired, and last entered the vineyard 
to labor. The reverse which took place in their relations, 
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did not consist in the gift to the last of a greater sum as 
wages than was paid to the first; as they all, without discri- 
mination, received a penny. The last were constituted first 
by their being the first to receive their pay, and by their 
receiving eleven times more in proportion to the period of 
their labor than the first ; and the first were constituted last, 
by their being the last to receive their pay, and by their 
receiving but a twelfth part as much in proportion to the 
time during which they labored as was paid to the last. 

So the first in the kingdom of God, are those who entered 
it in the first age after its institution ; and the last those who 
enter it in its last age immediately before Christ’s coming ; 
and’ many accordingly, who first entered the kingdom, and 
iniagined that they were to rise to peculiar distinctions and 
honors on that account, will find at the day of judgment, 
when Christ rewards all his holy ones, that they are not to 
attain any eminence above others by that circumstance; but 
those who enter the kingdom in later ages, and even those 
who are renewed and constituted its children in the last 
hour, as it were, before Christ comes, will receive the same 
great gifts that constitute redemption as they: namely, they 
will be raised from death in glory, or changed from mortal 
to immortal ; they will be publicly justified and invested 
with crowns; and they will be admitted to the glories and 
beatitudes of eternal life in his kingdom, in precisely the 
same manner as the laborers who wrought only during the 
last hour of the day received the same wages as those 
who had wrought through the whole space from morning 
to evening. 

In the expression with which the Saviour closes the 
parable, ‘“ Many indeed are called, but few are chosen ;” vag 
is used in the sense of indeed, moreover, or in like manner, 
and the announcement has relation to the Jews and Gentiles 
at large, to whom the call of the gospel is addressed: and 
expresses the great truth, that God exercises his sove- 
reignty, not only in bestowing rewards on those who are 
constituted the children of his kingdom, but also in selecting 
them as the subjects of that grace. The call to enter the 
kingdom is addressed to great numbers ; to but few, however, 
is it made efficacious by the power of the Holy Spirit. 

The great lesson taught by the parable thus is :— 
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First.—That those who were called into the:kingdom. in 
its first age, and toiled long in it, are-not on that account to 
receive rewards superior to others ; but that instead; many of 
them are to be less distinguished. by Christ’s bounty, than 
others who enter the kingdom even in the last age that is. to 
precede his eoming. So that many that are first in time 
and length of labor, shall be last. in being rewarded; and 
many that are last.in time and shortest in the period of their 
labor shall be first in being rewarded. 

Next.—That the sovereignty in the distribution of his gifts, 
which Christ thus displays, will be marked by rectitude and 
wisdom, and will be vindicated by him against all, objections 
and doubts, with which hiserring people may now contem- 
plate it. They will then see it to be just and worthy of his 
infinite perfections, 


XII. THE TWO SONS. 
Matthew xxi. 28-32. 


“But what think ye? A man had twosons. And he 
came to the first and said: Son, go work to-day in my vine- 
yard. And he answered and said, I will not: but he after- 
wards repented and went. And he came to the second and 
said likewise. And he answered and saidsI go, sir, and 
went not. Which of the two did the will of his father? 
They say tohim; The first. Jesus said tothem: Verily I say 
to you that the publicans and the harlots go before you into 
the kingdom of God. For John came to you in the way of 
righteousness and ye believed him not, but the publicans © 
and the harlots believed him: and ye, when ye had seen it, 
repented not, to believe on him.” 

This parable was occasioned by the pretence of the chief 
priests and elders that it had not been made known to them 
from whom Christ drew his authority to teach the doctrines 
he was proclaiming; and was designed to exemplify their 
extreme and hopeless wickedness in professing subjection to 
God, while they openly disregarded his clearest and most 
imperative commands, 

“ And having come to the temple, the chief priests and 
the elders of the people came to him as he was teaching, 
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and said: By what authority doest thou these things; and 
who gave thee this authority? And Jesus answered and 
said to them: I also will ask you one question, which, if 
you tell me, I also will tell you by what authority I do 
these things. The baptism of John, whence was it? From 
heaven, or from men? And they reasoned with themselves, 
saying: If we should say from heaven, he will ask us: 
Why then did you not believe him? But if weshould say, 
From men; we fear the multitude; for all hold John asa 
prophet. And they answered Jesus and said: We do not 
know. And he said to them: Neither do I tell you by 
what authority I do these things,” v. 28-27. 

The parable then follows, and is explained by Christ as 
designed to show that the chief priests and rulers, the pro- 
fessed ministers of God and expositors of his law, in reject- 
ing John the Baptist and Christ as not his genuine and 
accredited messengers, exhibited a greater and more hope- 

_less alienation and wickedness, than the publicans and har- 
lots; for the priests and elders did not believe John, not- 
withstanding the sanctity of his life ; but the publicans and 
harlots believed him. Nor yet did the priests and elders, 
after they saw the faith of those outcasts, repent and believe 
on him. 

Let us look at the analogy of the son who at first refused 
obedience to ffie father’s command, to the publicans and 
harlots. He openly disregarded his father’s will, and said 
he would not work in the vineyard. He either claimed in 
effect that he was under no obligation to render the service 
his father required, or else resolved, in defiance of right, to 
devote his time to idleness or amusement. His passions 
were so lawless, and his conscience so dead, that he did not 
attempt to disguise his purpose to rebel. In like manner 
the publicans and harlots were, antecedent to John’s preach- 
ing, undisguised and unhesitating in their violations of the 
law of God. Oppression and extortion were the very pro- 
fession of the publicans or tax-gatherers ; the means on which 
they relied for the accumulation of property; and their pecu- 
liar vice was the profession also of the other class of out- 
casts, and the stated means of their livelihood. Both were 
expressly devoted to their respective sins, and bold and 

unblushing in them. 
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A like resemblance subsisted between them, also, when 
the change took place in their views and dispositions, The 
son was instantly startled, very probably, and filled with 
alarm, by the very boldness and recklessness with which he 
had set his father’s will at defiance. A sense of his unfilial 
spirit, of his deep and desperate wickedness, flashed through 
him, not unlikely, like a shaft of lightning from a midnight 
cloud that lights up a scene that was before wrapped in 
impenetrable darkness, and reveals all its objects in a 
moment to the eye, and disclosed to him, asin the blaze of 
noonday, his perverseness, his guilt, and: his obnoxiousness 
to divine wrath. The schemes of forbidden pleasure on 
which his thoughts had been bent for the day, may thence 
have been swept at a stroke from his heart, his stubborn 
and remorseless spirit reduced to submission in an instant, 
and rectitude, filial love, and a disposition and purpose to 
render the service required by his father, taken possession 
of his breast, and given birth to immediate and joyous obe- 
dience. 

So it was because of the enormity of their sins, that the 
publicans and harlots were aroused from’ insensibility by 
John’s announcement, that the kingdom of God was at 
hand, and summons of them to repent. They saw at a 
glance, that if the expected Messiah was about to appear, 
and assume the sceptre of Israel and of @#he world, there 
could be no hope for such audacious sinners as they were, 
unless they yielded to the call to repent. And as it was the 
greatness and ignominy of their sins that roused them from 
their stupor and filled them with alarm, so it was not, 
improbably, the grace of the call to repentance that they 
might be saved—which was addressed to them as well as all 
others—that touched their hearts with remorse, and subdued 
them to tears and sorrow for their offences on the one hand, 
and kindled their hearts with love to the Messiah and 
trust in him on the other. The greatness, the freeness 
of his mercy, the graciousness of his condescension, appeared 
the more touching and wonderful, from the depth of the 
guilt and degradation to which he stooped to save them. 
These new-born views and affections were as natural to them 
under the renewing influences of the Holy Spirit, as those of 
the repentant son were to him. 
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A like analogy subsists between. the other son and the 
chief priests and elders. . He assented immediately and 
courteously to his father’s command, as though he was con- 
scious of his duty, and was animated by none but the most 
filial affections, and had no schemes of pleasure that could 
interfere with the obedience which he promised. All that 
was, however, a mere hypocritical show. The secret feel- 
ings of his heart were the direct opposites of those which he 
professed; and he accordingly, the moment his father was 
withdrawn, dismissed all purpose of obedience, and spent 
the day in idleness or the pursuit of some selfish gratifica- 
tion, and showed, thereby, that he had no respect to his 
obligations, and no care for his father’s wishes. His disin- 
genuousness was a natural barrier, accordingly, to his being 
awakened to a sense of his guilt. Deception, hypocrisy, a 
crafty show of obedience, while he lived in transgression, 
were the great elements of his policy. He had noconscience 
to check or restrain him. He had no filial feelings or vir- 
tuous principles which could be roused by reflection or a 
bold appeal, and arrest him in his career of rebellion. It 
was natural, therefore, that he violated his word, and passed 
the day in rebellion without remorse, and was prepared to 
repeat the same course the next day, if again commanded 
by his father to work in his vineyard.. 

In like manng, the chief priests and elders were made, by 
their hypocrisy, far more callous and remorseless than the 
publicans and harlots. They were by office the ministers of 
God, regarded themselves as having a knowledge of his 
will, and made obedience to it the professed business of their 
lives; and yet so blinded were they by that belief and pro- 
fession, that though utterly estranged from him, and the 
vassals of the most selfish passions, they were wholly un- 
aware of their alienation, and perverted his word, and re- 
jected without remorse the great messenger, John the Baptist, 
he had sent, distinguished by the sanctity of his life, and the 
boldness and fidelity with which he summoned them to re- 
pent, and prepare: for the advent of the Messiah, who was 
about to appear and establish his kingdom among them. 
Their false religion, their mistake of the forms of piety for its 
spirit, of a round of ceremonies for a true worship, their pride 
of office, their jealousy of rivals in the popylar favor, served 
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to pervert and stifle their consciences, blind them to the dis- 
covery of their character, and harden them against a sense of 
their sins. Their self-righteousness, their public;and official 
reputation, were barriers, therefore, to their being roused to 
repentance. They were far less likely to be touched by the 
calls and warnings of John or of Jesus, than the outcasts. of 
society, like the publicans and harlots, who having no pre; 
tence whatever to the character which God requires in order 
to pardon and acceptance, were conscious at. once that they 
must repent and obtain a gracious admission to the kinglows 
of God, or perish. 

The lessons taught by. the parable are— 

First, that. hypocrisy in religion, a studied profession of 
obedience conjoined with a deliberate and systematic vio- 
lation of God’s will in the pursuit of selfish and -sinful plea- 
sures, is a worse barrier to repentance.than, open and 
disgraceful vice; for while it bespeaks essentially the same 
lawlessness, it is associated with the additionalsin of treachery 
and deceit. - There is no ingenuous feeling in'minds of that 
cast on which truth can act. Conscience is deadened. Sel- 
fishness, pride, the love of sin, and craft, have supreme 
dominion, and are leagued together to exclude every antago- 
nistic power, and hold the soul in their vassalage. : 

Secondly, official hypocrites, priests and rulers in the 
church, who mistake the form and profession/of religion for 
the power, who pervert their office to the promotion of their 
private and selfish ends, and who reject and persecute the 
true ministers and followers of Christ, are more hopeless of 
reformation than those who openly set religion at defiance and 
live in unblushing sin ; for they aim not merely at occasional 
gratifications by the violation of the divine law—they attempt 
to annihilate religion itself and substitute a hollow and 
malignant system in its place. There is ordinarily, therefore, 
not the remotest hope of their being roused to repentance, 
They in effect arrogate the place of God; they usurp autho- 
rity over his law ; they set aside his word ; they tread under 
foot the Son of. God, count the blood of the covenant an 
unholy thing, and do despite to the Spirit of grace. ° Their 
destiny is consequently, “ Vengeance,” “I will recompense, 
saith the Lord,” Their attitude towards him is precisely that 
of Satan, The Spirit. of God accordingly..does not strive 
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with them. They are left to work out their principles and 
meet their appropriate doom. This great truth has been 
verified in the history of every generation of the ministers of 
religion who have apostatized, both of the Hebrew and the 


‘ Christian church, and especially of that vast train in the 


Romish communion of usurpers of (7od’s place in his temple, 
who are denominated the Man of Sin, whose coming is after 
the working of Satan with all power and signs and lying 
wonders, and with all deceivableness. of unrighteousness, 
because they receive not the love of the truth that they 
might be saved. And therefore God sends them strong delu- 
sion, that they should believe a lie, that they all might be 
condemned and consumed by the spirit of Christ’s mouth, and 
destroyed by the brightness of his coming, when he descends 
to vindicate himself from their false teachings, and establish 
his throne on the earth. 


XIII. THE WICKED VINE-DRESSERS. 
Matthew xxi. 33-46; Mark xii. 1-12; Luke xx. 9-19. 


“Hear ye another parable. There was a man, a house- 
holder, who planted a vineyard, and put around it a hedge, 
and dug in it a winepress, and built a tower; and he let it 
out to husbandmen, and went abroad. And when the time 
of fruit drew near, he sent his servants to the husbandmen 
to receive his fruit. And the husbandmen took his servants, 
and one they beat, and one they killed, and another they 
stoned. Again he sent other servants more than the first, 
and they did in like manner tothem. And afterwards he 
sent to them his son, saying: They will reverence my son. 
But the husbandmen seeing the son, said among themselves : 
This is the heir, come let us kill him, and we may hold the 
inheritance. And they took and cast him out of the vineyard, 
and killed him. 

“ When then the lord of the vineyard shall come, what 
will he do to those husbandmen? They say to him: He 
will miserably destroy those wicked men, and let the vine- 
yard to other husbandmen who will render him the fruits in 
their seasons, Jesus saith to them: Have ye never read in 
the Scriptures ?-—-The stone which the builders rejected is be- 
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come the head of the corner. This is done by the Lord, and 
it is marvellous in our eyes. Wherefore I tell you that the 
kingdom of God shall be taken from you and given to a 
nation bringing forth its fruits. And whosoever falls upon 
this stone shall be crushed, but he on whom it falls shall be 
winnowed,” ¢. ¢., scattered to the winds like chaff. 

In the preceding parable Christ exemplified the hypocrisy 
of the priests and rulers of the Jews in professing obedience 
to God while they deliberately disobeyed him, and pointed 
out the hopelessness of their reformation. In this he illus- 
trates their rebellion in the different and higher form of 
usurping dominion over God’s people, persecuting his ser- 
vants, and killing his son; and announced the destruction 
which awaited them for their daring sins. Its object accord- 
ingly is not, like most of the parables, to illustrate the king- 
dom of heaven, but the conduct of the Jewish priests and 
rulers in their offices towards his people, and especially his 
messengers and his son, antecedently to the institution of 
that kingdom. The analogies that need to be traced, in order 
to expound it, are those of the vineyard to God’s people ; of 
the householder to God as their ruler; of the husbandmen 
to the Jewish priests and rulers; of the treatment of the 
householder’s servants and son by the husbandmen, to the 
treatment of the prophets and of Christ by the Jews; and of 
the punishment of the husbandmen to the punishment of the 
Jewish rulers and nation for their sins. 

1. The analogy of the vineyard to the Jewish nation or 
God’s people. A vine or vineyard is frequently employed 
in the Scriptures as the representative of the Hebrew nation 
as God’s chosen people, as in Psalm Ixxx., in which the 
bringing of a vine from Egypt, planting it, and causing it to 
take root, to cover the hills with its shadow, and to send out 
its boughs to the sea, are used to represent the removal of 
the Israelites from Egypt and establishment in Canaan; and © 
Isaiah v. also, in which fencing a vineyard, clearing it of 
stones, planting it with a choice vine, and building a wine- 
press and a tower, are used as representatives of the esta- 
blishment of the Israelites with their sacred institutions as his 
people in the land of Canaan. The vineyard of the parable 
was furnished with everything that was requisite, with the 
proper care of the husbandmen, to the growth of a crop 
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of grapes, and separation from them of their wine. It had a 
hedge set around it to protect it from the intrusion of beasts 
that might ravage it, and from men that might plunder the 
fruit. It was planted with a vine which had reached such a 
growth, it would seem, that it was in the next season to bear 
fruit. A wateh-tower was erected in it, from which its whole 
circuit might be overlooked, and the intrusion of mischievous 
animals or of thieves immediately detected; and it had a 
winepress for the expression, when the crop was gathered, of 
the wine. It had all therefore.that properly belonged to a 
vineyard, was in a fit state to be let to husbandmen, and 
nothing was needed but proper care from. them to secure a 
good crop. 

- In like manner the Israelites were furnished with every- 
thing that was proper to them as God’s people, so that with 
the due care of the priests and rulers, to whom they were 
committed, they should have rendered an acceptable. obe- 
dience to God. They were separated from all other nations 
by a hedge, as it were, of prohibitions. They were esta- 
blished in their land in a condition eminently favorableto their 
piety ; having a law directly instituted by God, and a sys- 
tem of religious doctrines and rites adapted in the highest 
measure to nurture them to obedience. A vast array also of 
means was appointed and employed, to enable the priests 
and rulers to discern if any portion of them were drawn into 
apostasy, either by their-own hearts, or any of the insidious. 
foes around them to whose tempting influence they were 
exposed. 

2. The analogy of the householder to God as the monarch 
of his. people. The owner of the vineyard having thus fitted, 
it for easy and successful cultivation, had a right to make 
such a disposition of it, as.to secure to himself a proper re- 
turn for the toil and money he had expended on it. He was 
its absolute proprietor. None could take possession of it, and 
appropriate its produce to himself or others without his per- 
mission. It was the part of wisdom.also to secure to himself 
a proper share of its fruits. To have had no reference to its 
fruits; to have expended such a sum in purchasing it, and 
fitting it to yield grapes, and yet have hadino care what became 
of ‘its produce, would have been the part of thoughtlessness 
and folly., He accordingly made. it the condition of his let- 
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ting it to the husbandmen, that they should yield to hima 
proper proportion of its fruits. 

In like manner, God, who had delivered the Israelites 
from bondage in Egypt, conducted them to Canaan, esta- 
blished them in peace and safety, given them his law, and 
furnished them with all the means that were requisite toa 
holy life as his chosen people, had a right to require of them 
such a return of obedience. His express object in separating 
them from the other nations, exercising such a peculiar provi- 
dence over them, appointing them such a system of religious 
and civil laws, and conferring on them such peculiar and emi- 
nent gifts, was that they might serve him as his people. To 
have left that end out of view, to have been indifferent 
whether they yielded him the homage he demanded or not, 
would have been to treat his rights and their obligations as 
of no significance ; put sin on a level in acceptableness with 
obedience ; and thence to overcloud and deface his own per- 
fections. It is infinitely appropriate, therefore, his own glory 
demanded, that in committing his people tothe teachings and 
government of the priests and rulers, he should require them 
so to fulfil the task he assigned them that they should 
cause a suitable return to be made to him, from the people, 
of obedience. And had they proved faithful to their trusts, 
that result would have been gained. 

8. The analogy of the conduct of the husbandmen to that 
of the priests and rulers. 

The husbandmen proceeded in their treatment of the 
servants of the owner of the vineyard and hisson, as though 
the vineyard was their property ; as though in beating, 
stoning, and killing the servants, and putting the son to death, 
they committed no crime, but inflicted a just punishment on 
the servants and son for a violation of their rights, in 
demanding the stipulated fruits of the vineyard: for scourg: 
ing, stoning, and killing were the penalties which ‘the: law 
assigned to great crimes. They treated those messengers of 
the householder therefore as great criminals; and thence, in 
effect, assumed that the fruits of the vineyard were exclu- 
sively theirs, and were to be appropriated to their own use, 
as they pleased, without consulting his will. Their sin con- 
sisted, primarily, accordingly, in a usurpation of the house- 
holder’s rights of property and dominion: and.it was on that 
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that they proceeded in the atrocious outrages which they in- 
flicted on his servants and son. 

So also the priests and rulers arrogated the rights of God 
over his people, and proceeded in much the same way that 
they would, had the nation been theirs, and owed them the 
submission and allegiance which were due to him. They 
made void the law of God, in a large degree, and substituted 
their traditions and the commandments of men in its place: 
and in beating, stoning, and killing his prophets and his Son, 
they treated him as though it were a violation of their rights, 
that he sent such messengers to proclaim, and demand obe- 
dience to, his will. The punishments they inflicted on them 
were such as could be justly inflicted on none but great 
crintinals. They accordingly treated the nation, in a great 
measure, as though it were theirs instead of God’s people, 
prostituted their offices to the promotion of their private ends, 
and led the people generally into the most open and awful 
rebellion. The picture drawn by Jeremiah of the wickedness 
of the prophets, priests, and rulers, and the debasement and 
corruption of the multitude, was true of the nation generally 
for a long series of ages. ‘ But this people hath a revolting 
and a rebellious heart: they are revolted and gone. Neither 
say they in their heart: Let us now fear the Lord our God, 
that giveth rain in his season; he reserveth unto us the ap- 
pointed weeks of harvest. For among my people are found 
wicked men: they lay wait as he that setteth snares: they 
set a trap, they catch men. Asacage is full of birds, soare their 
houses full of deceit ; they are become great, and waxen rich. 
They are waxen fat; they shine; they overpass the deeds 
of the wicked; they judge not the cause, the cause of the 
fatherless, yet they prosper; and the right of the needy they 
do not judge. Shall I not visit for these things, saith the 
Lord? Shall not my soul be avenged on such a nation as 
this? A wonderful and horrible thing is committed in the 
land; the prophets prophesy falsely, and the priests bear 
rule by their means, and my people love to have it so.” 
Chap. v. 23-31. A like picture is drawn of them by Micah: 
“And I said, Hear, I pray you, O heads of Jacob, and ye 
princes of the house of Israel: Is it not for you to know judg- 
ment? who hate the good, and love the evil; who pluck off 
their skin from off them, and their flesh from off their bones ; 
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who also eat the flesh of my people, and flay their skin from 
off them; and they break their bones, and dash them in 
pieces, as for the pot, and as flesh within the caldron. Then 
shall they cry unto the Lord, but he will not hear them; he 
will even hide his face from them. Thussaith the Lord éon- 
cerning the prophets that make my people err; that bite 
with their teeth, and cry peace; and he that putteth not into 
their mouths, they even prepare war against him. There- 
fore night shall be unto you that ye shall not have a vision; 
and it shall be dark that ye shall not divine. .. Hear this, 
I pray you, ye heads of the house of Jacob, and princes of 
the house of Israel, that abhor judgment, and pervert all 
equity: they build up Zion with blood, and Jerusalem with 
iniquity. The heads thereof judge for reward, and the priests 
thereof teach for hire, and the prophets thereof divine for 
money; yet will they lean upon the Lord, and say, Is not the 
Lord among us? No evil can come upon us. Therefore 
shall Zion for your sake be ploughed as a field, and Jerusalem 
shall become heaps, ‘and the mountain of the house as the 
high places of the forest,” chap. iii. The rulers, priests, and 
prophets thus openly set aside the will and right of God, and 
usurped dominion over his people as though they were theirs 
instead of his; and exerted their whole power to corrupt and 
debase them; and it was chiefly by their influence that they 
were, as a nation, prompted to the idolatry at first, and sub- 
sequently to the rejection of Christ, which led to their dis- 
persion and destruction. Their conduct towards God and his 
messengers was thus, for a long series of ages, precisely like 
that of the husbandmen towards the householder and his ser- 
vants and son. 

4, The analogy of the treatment of the householder’s ser- 
vants and son by the husbandmen, to the treatment of God’s 
messengers and son by the priests and rulers: As the hus- 
bandmen beat and stoned some of the householder’s ser- 
vants, and slew others, and finally put the son to death, with 
the purpose of keeping possession of the vineyard, so the 
priests, princes, and rulers persecuted God’s messengers, the 
prophets, and put some of them to death; and finally 
crucified his Son, under the belief that they should thereby 
confirm themselves in the power which they had usurped over 
his people. The office of the prophets ‘had been a perilous 
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one in every.age. The rebukes which they were commis- 
sioned to utter to the priests, rulers, and people, the denun- 
ciations of the national sins, and the predictions and warn- 
ings of judgments with which he was to punish their crimes, 
exposed them to the resentment especially of those in power; 
andt hey were accordingly often subjected to insults, violence, 
and death. Isaiah, Amos, Zechariah, and John the Baptist, 
were put to death; Jeremiah was imprisoned and stoned ; 
and nearly the whole series, Stephen intimates, experienced 
the hatred and vengeance of the priests and rulers. ‘ Which 
of the prophets,” he asks, “ have not your fathers persecuted ; 
and they have slain them who uttered. predictions respecting 
the coming of the Just One, of whom now ye have. be- 
come the betrayers and murderers.” (Acts vii. 52.) Their 
treatment of the prophets, and of Christ, was thus precisely 
like that which the householder’s servants and son received 
from the husbandmen. 

5. The analogy of the punishment which the husbandmen 
were to receive to that which was inflieted on the Jewish 
priests and rulers. The husbandmen were to be destroyed 
in a violent and ignominious way, and the vineyard to be 
let to others who would render the householder the fruits in 
their seasons: In like manner, the priests and rulers were 
to be divested of their offices over God’s people: the nation 
rejected, and all who did not submit themselves to Christ, 
whom they had crucified, smitten with destruction. “The 
kingdom of God shall be taken from you, and given toa 
nation bringing forth its fruits; and whosoever shall fall on 
this.stone shall be crushed: but he on whom it falls shall 
be winnowed.” And this was accomplished about forty 
years after the prediction was uttered, in the conquest of 
Jerusalem ; the slaughter of vast crowds of the priests, rulers, 
and people; the abolition of the national worship; the 
dissolution of the national organization ; and the dispersion 
of the survivors as captives through the empire of their con- 
querors, where they continue a broken and powerless race, 
to the present day. 

The sentiment of justice that is common to man prompts 
every one to feel that so selfish and monstrous ‘a crime as 
that of the husbandmen deserves, and must meet, a condign 
punishment. ‘T'he'great lesson which the parable teaches is, 
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that those who are guilty of a like usurpation of the rights 
of God over his people, and persecute in a similar manner 
his true ministers and witnesses, and put them to death, 
will infallibly meet from his hands ‘a retribution as terrible 
as their sins are daring and impious. 





Art. IV.—Notss on ScRIPTURE. ‘ CRITICAL CONJECTURES. 


John xvii.—Spener, as his biographer remarks, loved this 
chapter with peculiar affection, although he néver preached 
on it; saying that he did not understand it—that the full 
comprehension of it exceeded the measure of faith the Lord 
is accustomed to give his followers in this life. (See Tho- 
luck in loc.) It is commonly regarded as a prayer, but in 
reading it, especially in the original, we are struck’ with the 
absence of supplicatory expressions. May we not err in 
considering it simply as a prayer? Let us attend to particu- 
lars. In verse 2, we find an explicit reference to an 
antecedent transaction between the Father and the Son, by 
which power over all flesh was committed to the Son, and a 
certain portion of the human race given him. It reminds 
us of such passages as Is. lili. 11; Dan. vii. 14; Luke xxii. 29, 
80; Gal. iii. 17; Eph.i.4; Rev. xiii. 8. In verse 4, the 
Redeemer speaks of a work committed to him, with plain 
allusion to an antecedent transaction, in the nature of acom- 
pact or covenant. In verses 6 and 12 (see:also vs. 9 and 11) 
he alludes repeatedly to those who had been given to him, 
and speaks of what he had done in their behalf. In verses 
9, 11, 15, 17, 20, 21, 24, he stipulates for blessings in their 
behalf, some of which refer exclusively to this life, and 
others (it is suggested) to the future... But observe the style 
of our Lord’s address. It is not, properly speaking, suppli- 
catory: “Father I will,” &c. (warep, ... . #eaw), and in verse 
9 the word he employs (ep#ré), does not properly signify 
pray (scopas, mporsvyouat, imepertvy xa, see Luke xxii, 82, 40, 41, 
44, 46) but (interrogo, quero) ask, inquire, stipulate, which 
led Bengel to remark: “ Rogat Jesus cum jure, postulat cum 
fiducia, ut filius non ut servus;” and he might have added 
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as if he were rehearsing the terms of a covenant which 
included the particulars mentioned. The remaining verses 
of the chapter (2, 8, 4, 6, 7, 8, 10, (11, first clause) 12, 18, 
14, 16, 18, 19, 22, 25, 26) are declarations, not petitions, 
concerning what the Father had done, or he had done, or 
some particular truth or purpose connected with the Re- 
deemer’s work. 

May we not then regard the chapter chiefly as a disclosure 
or setting forth (dyes) of those parts of the covenant of 
redemption which have especial reference to those who had 
been given to the Son by that covenant, namely, the church 
of the first born, or the elect church? If it be inquired 
why it was uttered audibly, in the hearing of the disciples, 
the answer is suggested by v. 13 (see John xi. 41, 42). It 
was for the instruction, the comfort, and encouragement of 
the church, especially for their own instruction, in a mystery 
never before so clearly revealed. It was pronounced audi- 
bly, that it might become the recorded evidence of the 
blessings stipulated for by the Redeemer himself, in behalf 
of all those who had been given to him by the covenant of 
the Father. 

There can be no doubt that some of the truths of revela- 
tion were reserved to be first plainly declared by Christ. 
(See John i. 18; Matt. xi. 27.) John Hussey, in his treatise 
on the Glory of Christ, reckons the doctrine of the 
Trinity as one of them: “ The foundations of which,” he 
says, “lay firm in the Old Testament, but the light to dis- 
cover it clearly was not given till the great Teacher came.” 
And why may we not consider this chapter in the light of a 
special revelation by our blessed Lord of the mystery of the 
elect church, reserved as the crowning instruction or act of 
his prophetical office ? 

If we adopt this view of the chapter, we must receive the 
Redeemer’s words in their largest import. He said what 
he said with a perfect knowledge of the divine purposes in 
all their minuteness, vastness, richness, glory, and endless 
duration. He was addressing the Infinite Father, who only 
could comprehend the sense in which his words were uttered 
(Matt. xi. 27). It was the Infinite Son of God speaking to 
God the Father concerning his infinite and eternal purposes 
towards the elect, in the terms of the eternal covenant 
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between them, so far as these terms could be expressed in 
human language; confessedly inadequate in its nature to 
represent the things intended except by reference to or 
comparison with others, too vast to be conceived of by finite 
minds. (See vs. 5, 11, 21, 22.) 

Thus considered, we feel no surprise at Spener’s senti- 
ment, nor that Luther should have confessed the thoughts 
to be unfathomably deep. The development of their ex- 
haustless meaning is reserved, no doubt, for the ages of 
glory, when the elect of God, with unveiled faces reflecting 
as mirrors the glory of the Lord, shall be transformed into 
the same image from glory to glory. (See Eph. ii. 7, and 2 
Cor. iii. 18, comp. with v. 22.) 
_ John xvii. 20-24. Our Lord did not, during his personal 

ministry, so far as we know, speak publicly of the chusch 
he intended to establish. On two occasions, in private, with 
his disciples, he did (Matt. xvi. 18; xviii. 17). Besides 
these, we find no mention of the church eo .nomine in the 
gospels. In the passage above referred to, he first plainly 
declares, in the hearing of eleven of the apostles, the mys- 
tery of the elect church, or that company of redeemed and 
glorified men, through whom he will make manifest to the 
universe the manifold (weavremaes) wisdom of God (see Eph. 
iii. 10, 11, and Grotius). 

‘We observe, 1. That the language our Lord employs em- 
braces all who shall believe on him to the end of this dispen- 
sation. “Neither pray I (éperé) for these alone, but. for 
them also who shall believe on me through their word,” v. 20. 

2. The union prayed for cannot be consummated until the 
entire body shall be gathered: “That they all”—from the 
first to the last-born of those included in the petition—“ may 
be one,” v. 21. 

3. As a means to this union the Redeemer declares that 
he has given them the glory the Father had given him: 
“And the glory thou gavest me I have given them, that 
they all may be one,” v. 22. This gift of glory, although 
sure by the promise, cannot be outwardly manifested or 
even fully enjoyed until the whole body shall be completed 
and gathered to the Lord (1 John iii. 2). 

4, The union prayed for is such in kind as can exist be- 
tween no other orders or ranks of creatures: “ That they all 
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may be one as thou Father art in me and I in thee, that they 
also may be one in us . . even as we are one, I in 
them, and thou in me, that they may be perfect in one,” vs. 
21-23. These words import union to God the Father, by the 
indwelling of the Father in the Son and the Son in them— 
union indissoluble by their dwelling together as one body in 
the Father and the Son. The idea is incomprehensible by 
us. Earthly analogies fail here. No such union exists 
even among the holy angels, or between them and God; 
and as this union is to be wrought through the incarnation 
of the Son, we may believe, that none such can ever be con- 
stituted between God and any other order of his creatures 
(Heb. ii. 16). Observe, too, the exuberance of expression, 
and all by way of comparison, vs. 11, 21-238. 

5. Union to the Redeemer by being locally gathered into 
his presence, and being for ever with him. “ Father, I will 
that they also, whom thou hast given me, be with me 
where I am, that they may behold my glory,” &c., v. 24 
(and see xiv. 3; 1 John iii. 2; 1 Thess. iv. 17). This union 
cannot be consummated until the mystery is finished, and 
the kingdom of God shall come in outward glory. 

Surely this language expresses much more than our Lord 
intended by the symbol of the vine and the branches (John 
xv. 1, 2), much more than the mission of the Comforter to 
the church in its militant, afflicted state, was intended to ful- 
fil (John xiv. 16, 26; xv. 26, 27; xvi. 13-15). Mutual 
love, no doubt, is a bond of union, as well as a token of 
discipleship (John xiii. 85; xv. 12, 13, 17; Col. iii. 14); but 
it has “never yet existed in the church on earth, in such 
power, as to produce any decided influence on the world at 
large. But the union here spoken of is the matured, the 
perfect product of divine love. “That the world may know 
that thou hast . . . . loved them as thou hast loved 
me,” vs. 28, 26. Here again, we observe, the Redeemer 
expresses himself by a comparison which no finite mind can 
comprehend. Who can measure the love of the Father to 
his beloved Son! ‘“ What manner of love is this,” ex- 
claims the. beloved disciple, “that we should be called the 
sons of God?” and be loved by the Father as his beloved 
Son! 1 John iii. 1. 

To this passage, as to a fountain, are to be traced ‘all ‘those 
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passages in the Epistles which relate to the exaltation, the 
glory, the happiness, and the employment of the elect 
church, in the world to come. Our Lord seems to have 
reserved this mystery, as the subject of his last instructions 
to the apostles, which, however, he addressed not to them, 
but to the Father in their hearing, for their instruction, con- 
solation (v. 18), and support. At that time they were in- 
capable of forming any proper idea of its import; but after- 
wards their minds were filled and their hearts warmed with 
inexpressible conceptions of it under the teachings of the 
Holy Spirit. Paul, more frequently than the other apostles, 
endeavors to give full expression and development to the 
thoughts involved in this language of the Redeemer. Take, 
for example, Rom. viii. 28-89 ; 1 Cor. ii. 9; iii, 22, 23; xv. 
42-49° 58; 2 Cor. iv. 17; iii. 18; Eph. i. 10-12, 22; iii. 
10, 11 ; Phil. iti. 8-11; 2 Tim. ii. 10,12. ‘There are similar 
passages in the writings of the other apostles, see 1 John i. 
3; iii. 1, 2; 1 Pet. v. 1; 2 Pet. i. 4; and John i. 12; Rev. ii. 
26; iii. 21; v. 10; xx. 6; xxii. 5. To these, it would be 
easy to add many others. Such passages may be regarded 
as commentaries, or (perhaps we should say) as so many 
specifications of particulars included in these petitions or 
stipulations of our Lord for his elect people. 

These hints, imperfect as they are, may suggest a course 
of investigation which it would profit the reader to pursue. 
Let him take up the New Testament at this passage, and 
read onward to the end, with the single object of noting 
every passage in the Acts and Epistles, which is virtually 
included in this prayer of the Redeemer for his people, and: 
he will be better able to judge how large and how precious 
a portion of the writings of the apostles is derived from this 
inexhaustible source. 

It would be pertinent to consider, also, in this connexion, 
whether so great blessings as those stipulated for by the 
Redeemer in behalf of his elect, can be expected or hoped 
for, otherwise than as the mere gift of sovereign grace. 
The gift of a glorified body like the Redeemer’s—the gift of 
sonship to God, of brotherhood to Jesus, of exaltation above 
angelic nature, of union to God the Father and the Son 
like this—can these be the due reward of works? May we 
not safely affirm, that many of the most dangerous errors of 
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nominal Christians spring from low conceptions, not to say 
absolute blindness to the glory of God’s purposes of redemp- 
tion as revealed in the Scriptures? 

John xvii. 20-23. If the first of these verses extends to 
all believers to the end of this dispensation, who are the 
world, who are to believe in consequence of their adherence 
to and union with the Redeemer? The difficulty disappears, 
if we adopt the doctrine of a personal adyent before the 
Millennium. For then, the petition in the twentieth verse 
embraces those only who shall believe on Christ previously 
to his second coming ; that is, the elect church of this dispen- 
sation. But when that body shall have been completed, and 
all believers under the dispensation of the first advent shall 
have been gathered unto Christ, then the promises in Ps. ii. 
8 will be fulfilled. ‘‘The heathen (or the nations) shall be 
given unto him for his inheritance,” &c.: in other words, 
the world at large will then believe in the divine mission of 
Jesus, and will assuredly know, not only that the Father 
sent him into the world, but that he loved his redeemed ones 
as he loved their Redeemer. The union of the elect among 
themselves and to God through Christ, and the glory which 
he will bestow on them, will then in some way, as we are 
here taught, serve as an instrument or means of the world’s 
conversion. (See Woodward’s Essays on the Millennium, 
Essay I., for some valuable thoughts on this subject.) 

John xiv. 12. Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that 
believeth on me, the works that I do shall he do also, and 
greater than these shall he do, because I go to the Father. 

Our Lord had just before declared to Philip (v. 11) that the 
works he had performed were sufficient to prove his union 
with the Father, by the indwelling of each inthe other. The 
miracles he had publicly wrought proved to the nation that 
he was the promised Messiah, and left them without excuse 
for their unbelief (xv. 24), but these were not all his works, 
nor his greatest works. His disciples, and Philip among the 
rest, had been privileged to see miraculous works of a differ- 
ent order from those he publicly performed, which proved 
him to be not only the Messiah but the sovereign Lord 
of Nature. He had hushed the raging winds and waves by 
his word (Matt. viii. 26, Mark iv. 89, Luke viii. 24). He 
had walked on the waves of the sea as on solid ground 
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(Matt. xiv., Mark vi., Luke vi.). The fishes of the sea had 
felt his mysterious power (Matt. xvii. 27, Luke v. 6. See 
Ps, viii.) The fig tree perished under his curse. (Matt. xxi., 
Mark xi.), The miracles he had publicly wrought, are, for the 
most part, described in his answer to John the Baptist 
(Matt. xi. 5), to which we may add those recorded in John 
ii., Matt. xiv. xv., Mark vi. viii., Luke ix., and John vi. 

Now our Lord affirmed, that these works and greater 
should every believer on him perform; and the promise is 
not limited to the eleven apostles then present with him, nor 
to the believers of that age, but extends to all who should 
believe on him in after times, till faith and hope should be 
superseded by sight and fruition of the kingdom of God. 
But no such works as some of these were performed by the 
apostles. Paul walked not on the sea (Acts xxvii). He 
could not hush the tempest by his command. The miracles 
the apostles wrought after our Lord’s resurrection were 
chiefly miracles of healing and of power over evil spirits 
{Acts xix. 12, xiv. 10, iii. 6; but see xiii. 11), and the pow- 
ers which the apostles possessed have long since disappeared 
from the church. How then can we reconcile the promise of 
the Saviour with the event? The answer to the question is 
suggested by the reason annexed to the promise—* because 
I go to the Father.” His return to the Father insured the 
exaltation and glorification of every believer, and the ultimate 
gathering of the whole body unto him, and also the perfect 
union of all to the Father, by the indwelling of Christ in 
them. (John xvii. 20-24.) 

Before his incarnation, he had performed ie transcen- 
dently greater and more glorious than those he had exhibited 
to the Jews or to his disciples. (Gen. i., 1 Cor. viii. 6, John 
i, 8, Col. i. 16, Eph. iii. 9, Rev. iv. 11, x. 6.) The wide 
world had felt the withering influence of his curse, and was 
disrobed thereby of its beauty and glory. But such acts of 
power the divine wisdom did not see proper to appoint as 
proofs of his messiahship. Now, however, being about to 
return to the Father to resume the glory he had with him 
before the world was (John xvii. 5), his sphere of action, in his 
human nature, if we may so express it, would no longer be 
circumscribed ; nor his acts limited, by the purposes of his 
mission to the Jews. Henceforth they would be commen- 
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surate with the infinite concerns of the universe, and suited 
to the infinitely diversified exigences of the kingdom of 
God. As mediator and the manifester of the divine power 
and glory throughout all worlds, all things, all authority, and 
all power were committed to him, and this power it was his 
purpose to exercise through his elect church (Eph. i. 22; 10, 
iv. 10, Col. ii. 10, Rev. vii. 9, v. 10, i. 6), made sons of God 
by adoption (Rom. viii. 23, 1 John v. 1, 2), partakers of the 
glory of Christ (John xvii. 22, 1 Pet. v. 1, 4), and sharers 
of his throne (Rev. iii. 21), in order that he may through 
them make manifest to the universe the manifold wisdom of 
God (Eph. i. 22, iii. 10, v. 25, 27, 29, Col. i. 18, 24), To this 
consummation it is suggested our Lord referred; and in the 
execution of such a service, we may easily conceive, that 
every believer shall, through his union to the Mediator, and 
in virtue of the powers he shall derive from him, and of the 
divine power dwelling in him, do greater works than those 
our Lord performed for convincing the Jews or his disciples 
of his divine nature and mission, whilst he tabernacled in, — 
humiliation in the flesh. 

The Rev. Thomas Meyers has remarked on this promise, 
that “if it must be fulfilled in the experience of every believer, 
it may refer to works which he shall perform, when, seated 
on his throne and clothed in his resurrection body, he shall 
rule in the kingdom of his Heavenly Father. During that 
period of blessedness, every glorified saint shall perform 
greater works than Christ Jesus performed when tabernacling 
in the flesh.” 

We are prone to shorten and contract the scope of our 
Lord’s promises to present times and things, as if they must 
be fulfilled, if fulfilled at all, in this world. Of course we do not 
intend, in this remark, those promises which expressly refer 
to the future state. But in considering all his words, we 
must never forget, that he spoke from an infinite fulness of 
knowledge. The present order of things in this world was 
ever viewed by him in its connexions with the vast scheme 
of which it forms but.a small part. His mind embraced the 
whole series of the divine dispenégations in all worlds, of end- 
less duration, and many of the things he promised fell far 
outside of the cycles of present things. In the ages of glory 
which the apostle intimates will be brought in, one after 
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another (cv reg ames tous ewsexeuera¢, Eph. ii. 7), in the progress 
of the universal government of God, all our Lord promised 
his elect will be performed, in a deeper, richer, more precious, 
more glorious sense than the most enlarged finite mind will 
ever be able to anticipate (1 Cor, ii. 9).. Wisdom (see Prov. 
viii. 22, John i. 1-4) will yet be justified by her children 
(Matt. xi, 19), in all her words and ways, 

Matt. xvi.18. And Isay unto thee, that thou art Peter, &e. 

The name Peter is commonly considered the Greek of 
Cephas, which signifies a stone, and the hermeneutical clause 
in John i. 42 supports that sense. But that clause is not 
contained in the ancient Syriac version, and if we compare 
it with the: like clauses in the 38th and 41st verses: of the 
same chapter, we see a variety of expressions, which the 
evangelist was not likely to use. This leads us to suspect 
that the phrase itself may be an interpolation introduced 
from the margin. It adds nothing to the sense, if true, but 
perverts it, if false. If it be an interpolation it was made 
no doubt very early, and quite in accordance with the com- 
mon opinion of the Fathers. 

It should be added, also, that the Syriac version renders 
cv es wetpos “thou art’ Cephas.” If, however, the reader can 
get. over these difficulties he may find, something for con- 
sideration in the following suggestions : 

Jerome reckons *#rpes among names of Hebrew derlodion 
(Works, vol. ii. p. 322, in fol.). So does Hesychius (see his 
Glossary), who defines it, ewidver exryrwrxar, He adds, evres 
xm Cigwv xr KnOag nar Lomswy casyeto, The name wesrpes he 
derives from sp)5 (pa-tur) interpretavit (Gen. xli. 12), or from 
“pp, solv. Alberti, in his Glossary, gives the same etymology. 
He defines it ex:avws 4 dimaver (see also 2 Peter i. 20, and 
Pott’s note thereon, in Koppe’s N. T. . Also Trommius, In- 
dex Hebraeus, Calasio’s Concord., Cocceius Lex. Heb., and 
Bryant's Ancient Mythology). 

Let us assume this signification of the name, and also that 
it was first conferred upon Simon Bar-Jona,. at that time, or 
{if it had. been previously applied to him in the Greek sense 
of sespes corresponding to Cephas) that our Lord on this 
occasion applied the name to him in the sense of. »fp,..0r 
“up: P.. T. B.,: its Hebrew origin... Thus understood, the 
name. signifies one who interprets, explains, solves, acknow- 
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ledges, or avows something secret, difficult, mysterious, or 
not known before. This sense would be apposite to the oc- 
casion on which this name was given to Simon, and in per- 
fect harmony with the context. 

Beginning at the 18th verse of this chapter, we read that 
our Lord inquired of his disciples, in a private interview 
with them near Cxsarea Philippi, what opinions were com- 
monly entertained by the people of his person and character. 
Their answer discloses several, which, though highly honor- 
able to him as a man, fell infinitely below the truth (v. 14). 
He then, without a remark, proposed the same question to 
them (v. 15). Simon immediately replied in a way which 
showed that he had discerned the true mystery of his person. 
His answer drew from our Lord the words in verses 17, 18, 
19, which may be paraphrased thus: Blessed art thou Simon 
Bar-Jona (not on account of thy greater sagacity, but) be- 
cause my Father has by his Spirit revealed to thee the 
mystery of my person (as God-man), and made choice of thee; 
first of all this people, to declare it to thy brethren. For this 
cause I give thee a new name. Thou shalt be called Peter 
(2 exaver), which signifies one who truly interprets (Gen. xli. 
12), and upon this rock, that is upon this work of the Holy 
Spirit, in showing unto others the mystery of my person (the 
doctrine of the incarnation), as he has shown it unto thee, I 


‘ will build my church, &c. 


Did our Lord hold this discourse in the prevailing 
Aramaic dialect of the country, or in the Greek language? 
If in the former, did he give this apostle a name idem sonans 
(or at least having the same radical letters) as ++rpes, or a 
name dissimilar in sound, but corresponding in sense with 
the Greek name +srpos? If the former, is it not more pro- 
bable he would derive it from the sacred language of the 
nation than from a language of Gentiles? Some persons 
maintain that our Lord commonly spoke Greek in his inter- 
course with the people, and that the Greek language was the 
vernacular speech of the apostles (Dominic Diodati de Christo 
Greece loquente, Dr. Hug, and some others), but the common 
opinion of interpreters is otherwise. Yet if the Greek were 
the vernacular of the nation or of the apostles, why may 
we not still suppose that our Lord, in forming a new name 
for this apostle, should derive its elements from the ancient 
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language of the nation in which he was accustomed to read 
the Scriptures to the people (Luke iv. 17), in conformity with 
the usages of the synagogue? (Acts xiii. 27.) 

We should like to see an investigation of thesé questions, 
and of the whole subject, in order to decide whether Pro- 
testant commentators do not concede too much to Romanists 
in adopting, as they do very generally, their interpretation 
of this name. 

Matt. xvi. 18. “ And upon this rock I will build my 
church,” &c. 

This clause of the verse should be read in immediate con- 
nexion with the 17th verse. The words, “ And I say unto 
thee that thou art Peter,” were used (in passing, so to speak) © 
in order to denote an encomium and blessing upon this 
apostle by giving him a name commemorative of the distinc- 
tion the Father had just conferred upon him. They interpret, 
for the moment, the leading thought of the Saviour, and 
should be passed over or read parenthetically in considering 
the grammatical construction. Our Lord refers by these 
words (f: rary ri werpe2) not simply, nor so much to what 
Simon had said, as to what he had said in respect to the 
source of Simon’s knowledge of the mystery he had just de- 
clared. Indeed his reply incorporates the confession or 
declaration of Simon, so that the words (iw: ravrn ty werpe) 
embrace not only the truth this apostle declared, but the 
equally indispensable truth or fact which he himself had de- 
clared, namely, the work of the Holy Spirit in revealing to 
him the mystery of Christ as the Son of God incarnate in his 
human person (John xvi. 7-14). With respect to the Holy 
Spirit considered as a distinct person, having a separate work 
or office to perform, we.may say he builds upon the founda- 
tion of the truth the apostle had declared. That is indeed the 
great truth which he applies (Acts xvi. 31). But we must 
observe that our Lord is here speaking of himself as the archi- 
tect or builder of his church, and thus regarded we may say 
of him that he builds it upon the foundation of the Holy 
Spirit’s work, while the Father numbers and designates the 
elect according to his foreknowledge, and gives them to the 
Son (John x. 27, 28, 16; xvii. 6, 12, 20), ‘to be called and 
sanctified and builded into the church or body of Christ by 
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the Holy Spirit (Rom. viii. 30; 1. Pet,1. 2), the, purchase of 
Christ’s death. 

In support of this interpretation we may. allege, 1. That 
it accords with the fact, No man ever yet truly discovered 
the mystery of Christ as God-man, mediator, except by the 
teachings of God’s Spirit. (John iii. 5; vi. 44,45.) Men 
may speculatively confess this truth by force of education, 
but they do not and cannot really discern it so as to feel its 
power without divine teaching. ‘‘ Flesh and blood” do not 
reveal it effectually unto men now any more than in the days 
of the apostles. 2. The church our Lord spoke of was then 
future. “Upon this rock I will build (impor) my church.” 
It is observable that the word church («xxay7) does not occur 
in the Acts of the Apostles until after the pouring out of the 
Spirit on the day of Pentecost. (Acts ii. 47). Why did not 
Luke employ this word in Acts i. 15, 21; ii. 1, as an unin- 
spired writer might, and perhaps would, unless because the 
church, properly so called, is the product of the Holy. Spirit’s 
work, which was not to.commence in power until the day of 
Pentecost should be fully come? After the day of Pentecost 
the word church («xAse) occurs very frequently, and is the 
word usually employed to designate the company of believers. 

Matt. xvi. 18. “And the gates of hell (¢40) shall not 
prevail against it.” 

By the “gates of hell” Whitby understands Hades or 
death, so that our Lord’s words signify that death (or the 
gates of the invisible world) shall not prevail or have any 
power against that church which he had resolved to build. 
This appears to be the true sense of the expression. But 
there is a latent thought connecting it with the preceding 
context which escaped the observation of that learned though 
not altogether orthodox: commentator. 

The Jews were the peculiar people of God. . They were 
by right the Saviour’s own (0. d:, John i. 11) people.. They. 
had the first offer of the kingdom by God’s covenant, and 
had they accepted it and the Lord Jesus their king, with 
true discernment of his character and with the obedience of 
faith, they would have become the.truly holy nation and his 
royal priesthood or his church (Exod. xix, 5; 1 Pet, ii, 6, 9.; 
Matt. -vili, 12; xxii. 1—-7).. From the reply of the apostles to 
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our Lord’s inquiry, “‘ Whom do men say that I the Son of 
Man am,” we learn that even those of that people who 
regarded him with most favor and. reverence esteemed him 
merely a, man, though an extraordinary, man and highly 
favored of God (v.14). Even his disciples were ignorant of 
his true character until Peter was taught it by revelation of 
the Father, and declared it to his brethren. How then was it 
possible that the masses of the nation—the carnal, the corrupt, 
the worldly—should receive him with true faith and with the 
homage of their hearts. It was impossible. They would 
reject him and put him to death. This thought was ever 
present to his mind, and influenced the course of his remarks 
on the occasion, 

But. would his incarnation, mission, and work on that 
account be in vain? Far otherwise. The divine plan was 
adapted to this foreseen event. His rejection and death 
would issue in an increase of glory by the openings of a new 
and world-wide dispensation, stretching through many suc- 
cessive generations of men. Out of these generations he 
would gather, from age to age, a multitude of all nations 
whom no man can number, and these he would build into a 
church which should take the place of that unbelieving 
people to whom he came (Matt. xxii. 8). This is the second 
thought supposed to be tacitly present to the Saviour’s mind. 

And what though the members of this church shall be 
swept in rapid succession by the hand of death into the 
invisible world; that world shall be but their resting-place 
during the progress of the building. The gates of that world 
shall have no power to detain them. They shall open and 
yield them up at the Saviour’s bidding the very moment the 
full number of his elect shall be completed. Then shall the 
mystery of the elect church be finished, the Saviour and his 
redeemed appear in outward glory, and the kingdom which 
he preached to. the Jews shall come again and be visibly esta- 
blished. 

Such,we suppose, is the undercurrent of thought connecting ~ 
the different parts of this passage. Our Lord contrasts tacitly 
a present visible church, viz., the, blind corrupt Jewish 
nation which he knew from the beginning would reject him, 
with the church it was his purpose to build through the 
agency of the Holy Spirit, 9 very small part.of which only, 
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comparatively considered, would at any one time be visible 
on earth during the lengthened dispensation appointed for 
its gathering. And though men might suppose, unless other- 
wise taught, that death (from which his people would not be 
exempted) would interpose an insuperable obstacle to the 
building of such a church, yet this is an apprehension of no 
account, for death shall have no power to prevent or retard 
even a moment the consummation of his purpose. 

This view of the passage involves the doctrine of the first 
resurrection, and if we may adopt it we may also infer that 
our Lord intended by the church all those who shall truly 
believe on him until his second coming in glory—not the 
visible church on earth merely. The gates of death, or Hades, 
were spoken of in reference exclusively to those believers 
who shall have passed them. The number of these is ever 
continually increasing by fresh accessions, while the church 
on earth, at all times only a minute proportion of the body 
to which they belong, continually suffers diminutions which 
can be supplied only by new converts:; Romanists, to con- 
vert this passage to their use, first dislocate it from the 
context, and then misinterpret its meaning. As now ex- 
plained, it unlocks the sense of the whole passage. 

PHILO. 





ArT. V.—GEOLOGY AND THE BIBLE. 


In the article on the Sources of the-Materials of the Strata 
of the Earth, in the Journal of October, 1852, we expressed 


’ the belief that the strata that now form the crust of the 


continents and islands in the main, lay, previous to the 
deluge, beneath the sea, and were formed, at least chiefly, 
during the interval from the creation to that catastrophe: 
and that “the primitive earth occupied by the first pair,”— 
after their expulsion from Paradise,—‘‘and their descend- 
ants down to the flood, was then submerged—by its own 
subsidence—and stil! continues,” at least mainly, “ to lie at 
the bottom of the ocean.” 

' This is regarded by several correspondents as inconsistent 
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with the description of Eden, Genesis ii., which implies that 
the garden in which the first pair were originally placed, 
was somewhere in the elevated region from which the 
Tigris and Euphrates spring, and therefore that that part of 
the continent of Asia did not lie beneath the ocean during 
any part of the period that intervened between the creation 
and the deluge. One correspondent, accordingly, expresses 
the hope that we shall meet “the geological difficulty” he 
suggests, ‘ growing out of the description of the garden of 
Eden, Genesis ii., which seems to conflict with the view 
that the present continent of Asia has been raised from the 
bottom of the ocean, since the deluge, and the primitive and 
antediluvian continents submerged.” 

Another asks, how on that view we can account for the 
existence of the fossil limestones that abound on the Tigris? 
He says :— : 


“Tt is the general opinion, supported, I believe, by etymology, that 
the garden of Eden was situated somewhere in the neighborhood of 
the Tigris and Euphrates. If such were the fact; .of course that 
region has not undergone any great geological change since the 
creation of man. Now it appears from Xenophon’s Anabasis, book 
iii. cap. iv. sec. 10, that shelly marble, Audog xoyxvAuarog, exists on the 
banks of the Tigris: which proves conclusively that the country has 
at some period been at the bottom of the sea. Does not this seem to 
support the preadamite theory? I should like to have your view on 
the subject.” 


The supposition that the garden of Eden was situated 
in Armenia near the sources of the present Tigris and 
Euphrates, which has been very generally entertained, and 
is advocated at large by Reland, Michaelis, and other emi- . 
nent scholars, and maintained as probable by many at the 
present time, is not inconsistent with the view we advanced ; 
inasmuch as the first pair were expelled from the garden of 
Eden immediately after the fall, and may, if not at once, 
within a brief period have been compelled, by the gradual 
subsidence of that part of the primitive continent, to retreat 
to the southeast on to lands that retained their original 
elevation until the deluge, and now lie buried beneath the 
Indian, and perhaps the Atlantic seas. As the garden at 
least, and the whole region for aught that appears, was thus 
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deserted by Adam and his descendants, it may have 
descended and lain beneath the ocean for ages, and received 
all the strata by deposition from the incumbent waters that 
now form its surface, and emerged again at the deluge, and 
yet leave both the description of the primeval Eden, and 
the view we advanced of the changes that took place at the 
deluge, entirely true and consistent with each other. And 
that important changes were wrought in that region, betwixt 
the planting of the garden of Eden and the time when 
Moses wrote, seems apparent from the inapplicability of the 
description of the garden of Eden, and its rivers, to the 
present form of the country and its great streams. The 
sacred narrative represents Eden as a region far more exten- 
sive than the garden that was planted in it for the residence 
of the first pair; and that out of the exterior Eden a river 
ran into the garden to water it; probably by being distri- 
buted into a number of channels, which on passing out of 
the garden, doubtless on different sides, formed four heads, 
fountains, or‘perhaps lakes, from which four great rivers 
proceeded. The first, Pison, is supposed to be the Phasis, 
which empties into the Euxine; the next, the Gihon, held 
to be the Araxis, runs into the Caspian; the third, the 
Hiddekel, or modern Tigris, which forms the eastern boun- 
dary of Assyria, and very probably in that age entered the 
Persian gulf or Indian ocean, far eastward of the Euphrates, 
with which it now unites; and last, the Euphrates, which 
terminates in the Persian gulf. But these rivers do not, 
like those of the sacred text, have their origin in a single 
stream that, after running a distance, is divided into several 
channels and finally formis four heads, or collections of water, 
from which they severally have their rise. The present 
rivers of the country have their sources in regions that are 
quite distant from each other, and that are separated by 
lofty mountain ranges. It is clear, therefore, that if the 
‘country between their present heads in that region was 
the site of Paradise, great changes have been wrought in its 
configuration since; and that among those revolutions is the 
‘formation of its present mountains. The supposition, there- 
fore, that since the expulsion of our first parents from jt, it 
‘lias been depressed beneath the ocean, and overlaid with the 
‘strata that now form its surface, is not only consistent with 
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the sacred ‘narrative, but is essential in order to account for 
the difference of its present conformation, from that which 
is ascribed to it by the sacred writer at the time when it was 
made the abode of the first: pair. 

A number of other objections to the views we have 
advanced, have been suggested by different parties, but they 
are of a trivial character. None of them touch the great 
principles on which we proceed; none of them overturn any 
of our facts or reasonings. On the other hand, however, 
those principles and facts are admitted by great numbers 
who are distinguished for talents and learning: and ‘the 
objections we have urged against the geological theory are 
very generally felt, we believe, by those who have examined 
them, to be unanswerable. Unless they can be fairly and 
effectually met, they undoubtedly place the’ advocates‘ of 
the current system in a very embarrassing condition; as 
we have endeavored to show, first, that their theories 
respecting the formation of the strata and the great age of 
the world are not, as they maintain, scientific, but are 
founded on a mere hypothesis respecting the agents by 
which the present crust of the earth was formed; and 
assume therefore at the outset the very points on which the 
validity of their reasonings respecting the age of the ‘world 
depends. Secondly, that if their assumptions were admit- 
ted, still no such effects could have been wrought by the 
agents to. which they refer the formation of the strata, as 
they represent. ‘Thirdly, that a large share of their assump- 
tions and speculations is wholly inconsistent with the laws 
of matter, and unworthy of men who make the great pro- 
cesses of nature their study. Fourthly, that their attempts 
to reconcile their doctrine of the vast age of the world. with 
the inspired history of its creation, instead of succeeding, 
have only served to show the irreconcilable eontradiction:of 
their speculations with the sacred text. And finally, that 
there are modes of accounting for the formation “ofthe 
strata, that are far more eligible than that which they enter- 
tain, and that bring their ‘structure into harmony with the 
teachings of the Scriptures respecting the: creation and 
deluge. 

To these formidable difficulties with which ‘their system is 
encumbered, we may add, that geologists themselves are not 
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agreed in regard to some of the most important questions to 
which their theories relate, and find themselves altogether 
unable by their principles to solve many of the most import- 
ant facts which they attempt to explain. 

Thus, they differ entirely in respect to the question whe- 
ther the matter of the globe existed originally in a gaseous 
form, and on being condensed passed into a state of fusion, 
and finally, by the gradual cooling of its surface, became 
invested with a rocky crust, from which by subsequent 
agencies the materials of the present strata were drawn. 
This theory is entertained by a large number of writers such 
as Macculloch, Buckland, Hitchcock, and made the basis of 
their whole geological system. It is one of the grounds of 
their reférring the first existence of the world to an epoch 
immeasurably earlier than the Mosaic creation. It is with 
the formation of that supposititious globe that they occupy 
the long period which they hold elapsed between the crea- 
tion announced in the first verse of Genesis, and the 
“ wreck” of the world which they maintain is described in 
the second. And they refer to the action of that molten 
ocean, which they regard as still occupying the interior of 
the globe, many of the great changes, such as the elevation 
of mountains, the dislocation of the strata, and the ejection 
of lavas, which have been wrought on the surface. This 
theory, however, is rejected by other writers, such as Lyell 
and Sedgwick, who regard it as not only groundless, but as 
unscientific, and an embarrassing encumbrance on geology. 

Thus Sir C. Lyell says :— 


“When the progress of astronomical science had exploded the 
theory’ ‘that the earth’s axis was once perpendicular to the plane 
of the ecliptic,’ ‘it was assumed, that the earth at its creation was in 
a state of fluidity, and red hot, and that ever since that era it had 
been cooling down, contracting its dimensions, and acquiring a solid 
crust; an hypothesis hardly less arbitrary, but more calculated for 
lasting popularity, because, by referring the mind direttly to the 
beginning of things, it requires no support from observation, nor from 
any ulterior hypothesis. They who are satisfied with this solution 
are relieved from all necessity of inquiring into the present laws which 
regulate the diffusion of heat over the surface ; for however well these 
may be ascertained, they cannot possibly afford a full and exact 
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elucidation of the internal changes of an embryo world.’ "— Principles 


of Geology, vol. i. p, 113. 


Geologists are thus divided on this theme into two classes: 
and their difference is of the most essential character ; as it is 
demonstrable by the most ample proofs that if the matter of 
the globe once existed either in a gaseous form, or a state of 
fusion, no such rocky envelope as now constitutes its surface 
could ever have been formed on it. It embarrasses geology 
with a crowd of inextricable difficulties instead of explain- 
ing any of its facts, and overturns it instead of yielding it 
support. Can a speculative system so entirely: unsettled in 
respect to its first element, have any title to be regarded as 
a demonstrative science ¢ 

They differ also in a very considerable degree in respect 
to the energy of the agents, to which they refer the forma- 
tion of the strata, and the various changes which have been 
wrought in their condition ¢ such as their elevation from the 
bottom of the sea where they were formed, their dislocation 
and denudation, and their upheaval into mountains, hills, 
and plains. Thus the theory of Sir C. Lyell is that those 
agents, which are fire, water, and air, are the same as those 
that are now producing changes on the surface of the earth; 
and that the energy with which they acted in producing all 
the great effects which it is the province of geology to 
investigate, was essentially the same as that with which they 
are now giving birth to similar effects: and this theory is 
made a main ground of their inference of the great age of 
the earth. Others, however, reject this theory, and maintain 
that those agents must have acted with far greater intensity 
and rapidity, or they could never have wrought the stupen- 
dous changes that have taken place on the face of the earth. 
How could the Alps, the Himalaya, the Andes ever have 
been thrust up fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, how could whole continents and 
islands have been elevated from: the ocean, if no expansive 
forces ever acted beneath them of greater energy than those 
which are now producing similar changes? To attempt to 
account for those stupendous effects by causes of such utter 
inadequacy, is little less absurd than it were to attempt to 
explain their origin without any causes whatever, It is not, 
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indeed, too much to say, that there is not a single class of 
important facts in the whole domain of geology that can be 
adequately explained on the supposition that their causes 
acted only with the energy with which similar forees are 
now producing effeets on the earth’s surface. This isa very 
embarrassing consideration. Cana system be entitled to the 
name of a science, which thus, instead of solving, confounds 
and contradicts the effects which it: proposes to explain, and 
exhibits their production as a sheer impossibility ! 
Geologists differ equally in regard to the possibility, and the 
proper method of reconciling their theory of the great age 
of the earth, ‘with the history given by Moses of its creation. 
Thus one class openly admit that it is impossible to reconcile 
the facts of geology with that history; and maintain that the 
narrative in Genesis is not to be regarded as a record of facts, 
but only as a myth or allegory that is designed for the 
moral instruction of men. Another class maintain that the 
six days of the sacred narrative were not natural days, but 
indefinitely long periods, and that the creation of plants and 
animals, therefore, took place innumerable ages anterior to 
the creation of man, and that it was during those vast cycles 
that the strata were formed in which they are imbedded. 
A third class, however, reject that construction, and holding 
that the days of the creation recorded by Moses were natural 
days, maintain that that creation was not the creation of the 
vegetables and animals that lie imbedded in the strata, 
but of a different set, which now occupy the earth ; and that 
the formation of the strata with the relics of life that lie 
entombed in them, is to be referred to a vast series of ages 
that intervened between the first existence of the earth and 
the Mosaic epoch. These are also fatal difficulties; Can 
a system be entitled to be considered an exact science, the 
friends of which are obliged to resort to such contradictory 
and false expedients to reconcile it to the word of God |! 
Besides their differences on these fundamental points, they 
disagree also in regard to many of the subordinate questions, 
such as the origin of lime, which is a leading constituent in 
@ vast share of the strata, the materials from which the coal 
beds were constituted, and the method of their aggregation 
and deposition, and others of like importance. Beyond, 
indeed, the facts that are ascertained by the eye of the lead- 
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ing features of the strata, their depos.tion from water, the 
fossils that are imbedded in them, the order in which they 
are arranged, the upheavals, fractures, and denudations they 
have undergone, the intermixture with them, or injection 
into them of lavas and other melted elements from the 
interior of the earth,—the whole of the speculations of 
geology are little else than a chaos of assumptions and con- 
jectures, that have neither any decisive proofs, nor any 
considerable measure of plausibility to recommend them. 
And the tendency of inquiry at present is, not to confirm 
but to overthrow them. Every important advance that is 
made in discovery serves to weaken or confute some of the 
confident postulates on which geologists have founded. their 
inference that the world had subsisted through vast ages 
before the creation not only of man, but of vegetables and 
animals. Thus, relics of vegetables and animals have re- 
cently been discovered in the old red sandstone, and other 
early strata, which a few years since it was confidently main- 
tained had no existence until numerous ages after those 
formations were completed: while the discovery in the 
Swabian Alps of numerous human skulls intermixed with the 
bones of the Mastodon and other contemporary animals, has 
ata blow struck thirty thousand years from existence, which 
Sir C. Lyell has held must have intervened between the 
destruction of the Mastodon and the appearance of man on 
the earth. And the whole drift of the wider and more 
careful investigations that are making, is towards the con- 
futation of the hypotheses which assign a vast age to the 
world anterior to the creation of man. Confidence in them 
is diminishing, as unscientific, and as hostile to the teachings 
of revelation ; while the feeling is deepening that facts may 
ere long be brought to light, that will demonstrate their 
utter erroneousness, and show that the records of the creation 
and history of the world that are graven on the rocky tablets 
that lie buried beneath its surface, are in harmony with the 
narrative in Genesis of the creation which the pen of inspi- 
ration has given. 
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Art. VI.—Tur ELEVATION oF NaTuURE CHRIST IS TO 
BESTOW ON THE REDEEMED. 


THE Scriptures announce to us in a very impressive form, 
that at the close of the present dispensation, Christ is to 
come in the clouds of heaven in power and great glory, and 
receive the dominion of this world, that all peoples, nations, 
and languages may serve him,and that he is to reign over them 
here for ever and ever (Dan. vii. 18, 28; Rev. xi. 15). They 
foreshow also, that at that epoch, the curse, in its various 
forms, brought on the race by the sin of the first pair, is to 
. be revoked, so that there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying, nor pain (Rev. xxi. 4). This implies a 
stupendous change in their corporeal nature and in the condi- 
tion of the atmosphere, the earth, and its fruits, which are 
now in many instances the direct causes of disease and means 
of its diffusion. It is foretold accordingly, that those of the 
living at the time of Christ’s coming, who do not perish by 
the destroying judgments with which he is to strike the 
impious, are to be changed from mortal to immortal, and 
that the atmosphere and earth are to be created anew and 
made fit for the residence of those who are thus redeemed 
from the curse; and for the risen and glorified saints also, 
who are to return with Christ at his coming, and reign with 
him over the holy and happy nations. It is indieated also 
that mankind are to continue on the earth in an endless series 
of generations (Joel iii. 20), and that Christ is to exereise the 
office of intercessor through everlasting ages for persons of 
the race that are to come unto God through him (Heb. vii. 
24, 25), which shows that the work of redemption is to con- 
tinue for ever. And finally, it is revealed that the great 
tempter to sin is at Christ’s coming and establishment of his 
throne here to be banished from the earth, and never again, 
with the exception of a short period, be permitted to entice 
men to sin. 

These great features of the administration Christ is to 
exercise over the world after his coming, are drawn in the 
clearest manner on the pages of the prophetic Scriptures, and 

they are in harmony with each other, 4nd form a whole 
worthy in its beauty and glory of the wisdom, the power, 
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and the grace of Jehovah: while on the other hand there is 
no other view given in the sacred volume of the destiny of 
the race. There is no hint that after a period their number 
is to be completed and their propagation cease: there is no 
intimation that the earth is not for ever to subsist and be 
occupied by them: there is no announcement that Christ is 
not for ever to reign here and continue the work of redemp- 
tion: nor is there anything revealed which implies that 
he is to exercise an essentially different administration over 
men. 

How is it then that a large share of the church, instead of 
receiving these teachings of the prophetic word, entertain a 
wholly different view of the scheme of the Divine govern- 
ment; denying that Christ is ever to reign on the earth; 
affirming that the object of his second coming is to be simply 
to raise and judge the dead, destroy the earth, and transfer 
the saved and the lost to different scenes of existence; and 
holding therefore that the race will soon complete its 
number; that thie last generation will come into being about a 
thousand years hence; and consequently that the work of re- 
demption will then terminate? This is certainly a remarkable 
contrariety of opinion on subjects of such moment, and that 
are treated with such clearness in the werd of God. How is 
it to be accounted for? How is it that not merely believers 
and unbelievers, but that good men differ thus; while there 
‘is neither any contrariety in the teachings of the Scriptures 
on those subjects, nor any lack of clear and specific revela- 
tions respecting them? 

It is not our purpose in the answer we shall give to the 
question, to notice all the causes that have contributed to 
generate and diffuse the mistaken notions that prevail 
respecting it. We shall not dwell on the false system of 
interpretation introduced by Origen in the third century and 
soon adopted by the leading members of the church, the very 
object of which was to infuse into the doctrinal and prophetic 
Scriptures, under the pretext of an allegorical or double 
sense, a totally foreign and false meaning, and give thereby 
a new and mystical signification to all the great predictions 
respecting Christ’s reign, the restoration of the Israelites, the 
renovation of the earth, and the resurrection of the holy 
dead, and residence with Christ as kings and priests; and to 
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make out that the present is the last and best dispensation of 
the world,—though it is in faet by that allegorical method of 
interpreting the predictions on these subjects that antimille- 
narian writers generally set aside their true meaning and warp 
them to the support of their peculiar theories. Nor shall we 
dwell on the fact that it has been the policy of both the 
Catholic and the Protestant churches of Europe that are con- 
nected with the State to represent themselves as the true 
churches, and their nationalization by the governments as 
having the sanction of heaven; and thence that a vast crowd 
of partisan writers have exerted themselves to frame such 
constructions of the prophecies as to give a color of truth to 
that claim, and set aside the predictions of Christ’s coming 
anterior to the millennium, and destroying the governments 
and hierarchies to which they belong. The whole force of 
the state, of the church, of public opinion, of self-interest, and 
of ambition, has been employed to discredit: and beat down 
the truth, and give currency to the system which has gained 
the faith of thechurch. Nor shall we touch on the exertions 
that have been made in this country by ministers and others 
to sustain the prevailing theory, from mistaken notions of the 
divine purposes respecting the conversion of the world, or 
other like reasons. 

Passing these and other similar themes, we propose to 
treat only of the objection which is very generally enter- 
tained, and often offered with the feeling that it is unques- 
tionable and decisive: that it is inconsistent with the dignity 
of the Son of God to descend and reign visibly on the earth 
as the monarch of men on the one hand, and on the other 
that it is incompatible with man’s nature that he should 
behold his glory, live under his reign, and have communiea- 
tion with the risen saints. Thus Mr. Beattie represents it as 
unbecoming the dignity of Christ to reign in person on the 
earth. He says:— 


“ An opinion prevailed generally before the Spirit was poured out, 
and has some currency to this day, to the effeet that Christ is to 
number himself with our mortal monarchs, fix a material throne in 
our erazy and sickly world, outstrip the children of folly and pride 
in worldly show, and in his own regal state cause earthly grandewr to 
culminate, Well enough this might be were there nothing better, 
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but the Scriptures use the splendour of our courts and potentates as 
an image to help onr-conceptions up to a higher, a celestial magnifi- 
_ cenee, which distinguishes our exalted Redeemer.” 

“ Whatever anticipations, then, some may indulge of earthly royal- 
ties as yet to invest the Son of God, our confession with the church 
rather is, ‘ We see Jesus crowned with glory and honor. We see him 
on his throne, exercising his divine attributes, and managing the 
kingdoms of nature and of providence, and the dispensation of the 
gospel, so as to gather his redeemed to himself, and we feel that were 
he to leave his present position for the most splendid monarchy that 
earth’s treasures and polish could furnish, it would be like descend- 
ing from the throne to become the deputy of an obscure and distant 
province of some great empire,’ ”—Discourse on the Millennial State 
of the Church, pp. 16-19. 


Dr. Gilbert offered the same objection. 


“Millenarians make it a literal personal reign of Christ with his 
saints on the earth for a thousand years, To this view we object, 
that it is carnal, literalistic, and Jewish. This was the very king- 
dom that the Jews, 1800 years ago, expected, and under the delusive 
expectation of which they missed the true kingdom and salvation of 
Messiah. They looked for a political empire, and wished to place on 
the head of Jesus a literal crown, have him wield an ivory sceptre, 
and make literal arrows sharp in the hearts of his enemies.”—Presb. 
Quart. vol. ii. p. 26. 


A writer in the Princeton Review represents it as incom- 
patible with the nature of men that they should live under 
Christ’s personal reign, and have communication with the 
risen saints who are to reign with him. He says:— 


“ The first question is, Whom does he associate with himself to 
take part in administering the government? Millenarians are not 
agreed here. Some say the martyrs only ; others, all the saints who 
had previously died, together with all the pious found on the earth 
at Christ’s appearing ; others still, that all the holy dead, and no 
others, are in the first instance to be joined with Christ as rulers. 

“The next question is, Who are the subjects, or the ruled? They 
are men in the flesh—mortal men like ourselves, with all our pas- 
sions and afflictions and infirmities; men who shall live as we do in 
nations, live by the various pursuits of industry, plant and build, 
marry and multiply. 
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“The third question we will raise concerning the condition of 
things on earth during the Millennium, is this: What are to be the 
arrangements by which those two classes of such opposite natures 
can dwell together, as different departments of the same terrestrial 
kingdom, and sustain to each other respectively the relation of rulers 
and subjects? We will endeavor to communicate to our patient 
readers all the idea we can get on this subject from Millenarian 
writings ; though we confess it is about as foggy and indistinct as the 
idea of departed shades and their abodes, as described in Virgil’s 
neid.”—Rep. Jan., 1853, p. 74. 


These writers thus assume, that if Christ is to come and 
reign in person on the earth, he must descend to a level with 
the present debased monarchs of the nations ; and that man- 
kind themselves must continue to be as disordered in their 
nature, and as miserable in their lives as they now are; and 
it is to such a reign over them in such a condition, that their 
objections are made. But this is against the clear and 
emphatic announcement of the sacred word, that when he 
comes, he will come, not like one of the vain human princes 
who now reigns on the earth, but in power and great glory, 
as the King of all kings and Lord of all lords, the Creator 
and Ruler oi the universe, and attended as such not only by 
the risen and glorified saints, but a countless retinue of 
mighty angels, the messengers and executors of his will; 
and it proceeds on a forgetfulness or misunderstanding of 
the great fact, that a leading element of the work of redemp- 
tion is, the deliverance of those who are the subjects of it 
from the disorder and degradation of our present nature, 
and elevation to a dignity and glory that will fit them to 
dwell in the Redeemer’s immediate presence, and serve him 
in the most exalted offices in his kingdom. This recovery 
of our nature from the curse of the fall and exaltation to a 
higher form, is taught in the clearest and most impressive 
manner in the Bible. 

It is indicated by the assumption of our nature by the 
Eternal Word, in order to his executing his work as Re- 
deemer. That is undoubtedly the most wonderful measure of 
God’s providence towards his creatures; involving the greatest 
condescension in him, and raising the human person which 
he assumed, to a higher dignity and grandeur than was ever 
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conferred on any other created being; and showing, therefore, 
that man, notwithstanding his present ruin, is, because of God’s 
purposes respecting his redemption, a creature of infinite con- 
sequence in the divine kingdom. What an amazing act, 
that the self-existent, the infinite, the Creator of all, should 
take a creature into such a union to himself, constituting 
his deity and the man Christ Jesus one person, and in such 
a manner that all his official acts are exerted, and all the 
displays of his attributes as Lawgiver, Saviour, Ruler, Judge, 
and all the manifestations of his personal glory are made 
through that glorified humanity! To what a greatness and 
majesty must that finite being be exalted! What infinite 
motives of wisdom and love involved in the work of redemp- 
tion must there be, to have justified it, and made it the most 
glorious of the measures of the Almighty towards created 
intelligences! And what, therefore, must man be in the 
possibilities of his rescue from the blight and degradation of 
sin, and elevation above the reach of our conceptions in the 
greatness and dignity of his powers, in the intimacy of his 
relations to God, and in the beauty and glory of his charac- 
ter! It is impossible to contemplate this most wonderful of 
God’s procedures, without feeling that it is fraught with 
immeasurable significance in respect to the destiny of the 
race; that it must be in order to an end in respect to them, 
as vast, 4s wonderful in its graciousness, and as sublime in 
the glories it is to reflect on God, as it is itself beyond what 
creatures could have conceived possible either to the deity 
or to man. 

That this is one of the most important measures of the 
divine procedure in the government of the universe, is ap- 
parent from the fact that all the higher orders of intelligences 
are exhibited as feeling a profound interest in it, and deriv- 
ing from the work of redemption consequent on it, their 
loftiest views of the benignity and grace of the Most High. 
That all ranks of intelligent beings have a direct concern in it, 
is seen from the consideration, that the Word in his human 
form is now exalted to the throne of the universe, rules over 
all worlds, and receives the homage as their Creator of all 
moral beings; and that implies most clearly that they are 
aware of his incarnation and of its objects. What an amaz- 
ing relation for Jehovah to assume ‘towards his whole uni- 
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verse of adorers! How infinite must the ends to be an- 
swered by it be, to make it the part of righteousness and 
wisdom! What a dazzling light must it reflect in their eyes 
on his perfections, that they see it to be infinitely beautiful 
and glorious in him; that it adds to their wonder and love 
that they see him thus clothed in:a creature's form, and 
adore him in it as the self-existent and Almighty! And 
what grandeur it reflects upon man! What immeasurable 
interests must lie treasured up in him, to make such an 
exaltation of his nature in the person of Christ expedient, 
and a means of blessing to all other ranks of intelligences 
in the universe ! 

The intimate relations inte which all orders of intelligences 
are brought to the incarnate Word, is shown in many passages, 
such as that in which it is declared that the Father has “set 
him at his own right hand in the heavenly places, far above 
all principality and power and might and dominion, and 
every name that is named not only in the present age, but 
also in that which is to come, and has put all things under 
his feet, and given him to be the head over all things to the 
chureh which is his body, the fulness of him that filleth all 
in all.” It is thus as the head of the church his body 
the infinite train whom he is to ransom—that he is invested 
with the sceptre of the universe, and all the ranks of intel- 
ligences are made to pay their allegiance to him; and it is 
by his acts in that station, we are taught in other passages, 
that his manifold wisdom is to be made known to the prin- 
cipalities and powers in heavenly places; and that in the 
ages to come he is to show the exceeding riches of his 
grace. How vast, how illimitable are to be the effects that 
are to spring from his incarnation, that the wisdom and love 
they are to display are to be greater than those made 
through all his other works! And of what transcendent 
moment must mankind be in the divine plan, that it is 
through them that those displays are to be made? 

That the celestial orders, indeed, take a direct part in the 
great measures of his administration over the church, and 
feel a profound interest in them, is shown by their presence 
in countless multitudes in the great visions in which Jehovah 
has revealed himself to his propheta, and made a revelation of 
the events that were to befall the ehurch. Thus when in 
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the vision of Daniel vii. 9, 10, the Ancient of days came 
and judged the wild beast, thousand thousands ministered 
to him, and ten thousand times ten thousand stood before 
him; and in the vision in the Apocalypse chap. v. 1-12, of 
the reception of the book by the Lamb from the hands of the 
Father, the prophet heard “ the voice of many angels round 
about the throne, the number of whom was ten thousand 
times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands, who sang 
with a loud voice: Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to 
receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honor, and glory, and blessing.” Ten thousand times ten 
thousand, are a hundred millions! They stood, it would 
seem, at some distance in a circle around the throne. The 
thousand of thousands, who in Daniel’s vision ministered to 
the Ancient of days, probably stood between that circling 
host and the elders and living creatures, and amounted algo 
to several millions. What an immense host! But if they 
were representatives of their several orders like the living 
ereatures and elders, twenty-eight of whom served as sym- 
bols of the whole company who had then been redeemed by 
the blood of the Lamb, “ out of every kindred, and tongue, 
and people, and nation,” what infinite myriads were symbol- 
ized by them! And what a sublime significance attached to 
their homage, considered as in effect the breathings of such 
a universe of angelic hearts! What an impressive view it 
presents of the importance of the incarnation of the Word, 
to those countless crowds of lofty intelligences! With what 
a dazzling glory is he invested to their eyes by his assuxap- 
tion of our nature, in order to the redemption he is to accom- 
plish! And whet a grandeur it reflects on man! Of what 
salvation must he be capable, and how vast and illimitable 
must be the scale on which it is to be accomplished, to make 
such @ measure expedient for its achievement ; to make that 
measure and the results that are to spring from it, of sueh 
supreme interest to those infinite hosts of the purest and 
loftiest intelligences in God’s empire! And finally the in- 
carnation of the Word is to continue for ever, and he is for 
ever to continue the work of redemption, It is indicated in- 
deed, 1 Cor. xv. 24-28, that after the last resurrection he is to 
resign the sceptre of the universe to the Father; but he is 
still to reign over this world, Rev. xi 16, and continue to 
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save the race as they come into existence through an endless 
series of generations, Heb. vii. 25. It enters thusas an ele- 
ment of the greatness of the ends for which he assumed our 
nature, that they are to be everlasting. They are never to 
exhaust themselves. They are never to reach a bound ; but 
are to continue in all their freshness and greatness, and to 
go on augmenting through eternal ages | 

These considerations show that when Christ comes to reign 
on the earth, it is not to be to degrade himself to a level with 
the worthless monarchs who now tyrannize over the nations, 
and seduce them to apostasy from God; nor to sink the 
work of redemption to a likeness to the empty reformations 
which revolutionists and demagogues project. The supposi- 
tion of such a debasement is impious, and can proceed from 
none but those who know nothing of Christ’s nature, nor the 
work of redemption. But he will come with a power and 
glory that become his deity and station, and be attended 
with infinite throngs of angels: and he will come to give a new 
form and a completeness to the redemption of men immea- 
surably more glorious to him, and to them, than it has 
hitherto borne. 

And what the new form and higher degrees are that re- 
demption is then to assume, is very clearly indicated in the 
Scriptures. Thus the holy dead are then to be raised from 
the grave in glory, and are to be constituted kings and priests 
unto God and Christ, and to reign with him on the earth. 
They are indeed advanced, there is reason to believe, during 
their disembodied life, to far greater strength of faculties, 
and for higher attainments in knowledge and holiness, than 
are ever known in this world. That they continue conscious 
and active in their intermediate state, is clearly shown in the 
Scriptures; and thence their perfect freedom from sin im- 
plies that they experience a vast change of their nature, a 
majestic elevation of their faculties, and the all-powerful and 
all-controlling influences of the Holy Spirit. For what a 
stupendous work must the instantaneous extrication of the 
soul from the sway of sin be! What but omnipotence can 
at once free it from all its false notions, its erroneous beliefs, 
its defective principles, its inadequate views, its darkness, its 
blindness, its prejudice, and fill it with the pure and dazzling 
light of divine truth! What but infinite power can in a 
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moment rectify all its disordered affections, quench every 
evil desire, extinguish every selfish and sinister disposition, 
and imbue it with holy and rapturous awe, love, adoration, 
and trust! What but a vast revolution in its nature, a 
seraphic exaltation of its powers, and the all-supporting aud 
guiding aids of the Spirit can fit it, without terror, to meet 
the Redeemer, gaze on his ineffable glory, and unite with the 
infinite hosts of the redeemed and the angelic throngs, in the 
homage that is paid him in the heavenly temple! And 
that they are raised to a far higher comprehension of the 
work of redemption, and the objects and effects of God’s ad- 
ministration over the nations during the present dispensa- 
tion, is shown also in the sacred word. It is revealed ina 
very beautiful and impressive form in the vision of the 
Apocalypse, chap. xv. 1-4, in which the whole of those who 
triumph over the apostate and persecuting powers symbol- 
ized by the beast and his image—during the twelve hundred 
and sixty years of their tyranny over the saints, are exhibited 
as standing before the throne on a sea of glass, having the 
harps of God, and singing the song of Moses and the Lamb, 
in which they celebrate the greatness of his works, and the 
righteousness of his ways, and proclaim the approaching re- 
demption of the nations, which is to be consequent on his 
avenging judgments! What a grasp of intelligence this im- 
plies, founded, as it is, on knowledge, not on mere faith in 
the divine wisdom and rectitude! What an understanding 
and sense of God’s rights! What a comprehension of the 
aims and issues of the great measures of his administration, 
even those in which they had been subjected, while on the 
earth, to the most cruel’ sufferings for hissake! And what 
an acquaintance with the great scheme of the salvation of the 
race—in which the awful judgments that are to mark the 
close of the present dispensation, are to issue—under the 
reign of Christ and his saints that is to follow! As the 
homage of the song of Moses and the Lamb offered by them 
in the immediate presence of God, is undoubtedly a homage 
that is perfect in truth, adoration, and faith; so it implies 
that they are raised to a greatness of knowledge and beauty 
of thought, that befit beings that serve in the immediate 
presence of God, and are exalted, therefore, to a strength of 
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faculties and a largeness of comprehension that immeasurably 
transcend the loftiest.of our present life. 

But however great the exaltation of their spirits may be 
during their intermediate state, they are to receive a far 
greater expansion and sublimation of their corporeal natures 
at Christ’s coming, by a resurrection in glory. That they 
are then to experience a vast elevation of being in beauty, 
energy, and adaptation to the highest offices in Christ's 
kingdom, is most clearly shown in the sacred word. The 
body of the believer is at death “sown in corruption; it: is 
raised in incorruption: it is sown in dishonor, it is raised in 
glory: it is sown in weakness, it is raised in power: it is 
sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body. There is 
a natural body, and there is a spiritual body. And so it is 
written ; the first man Adam, was made a living soul, the 
last Adam was made a quickening spirit. Howbeit, that 
was not first which is spiritual, but that which is natural ; 
and afterward that which is spiritual. The first man is of 
the earth, earthy; the second man is the Lord from heaven. 
Asis the earthy, such are they also that are earthy ; andas is 
the heavenly, such are they also that are heavenly. And 
as-we have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also bear 
the image of the heavenly.” What other terms, what other 
contrasts could the Spirit of inspiration have employed so 
fitted to indicate to us the wondrous and ineffable sublima: 
tion our outward nature is then to undergo? But great as 
the refinement and expansion of the powers of the body are 
to be, and dazzling as the beauty is, in which it is to be 
arrayed, it is only to be such in strength and splendor, as 
to fit it to be the residence and instrument of the spirit that 
dwells within. And what a majesty of the soul that implies! 
To what a grandeur of intelligence, wisdom, and holiness 
must it be exalted, that a form of such elevation above 
corruptible matter, such power, such resplendence and 
deathlessness is to be but.a suitable match for it; an appro 
priate instrument: for the lofty offices to which it is to be 
exalted! What that splendor of the body is to be, though 
far transcending our knowledge, is in a measure intimated 
by John, in saying that we are to be like Christ. “Beloved, 
now are we thesonsof God, and it doth not yet: appear what 
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we shall be; but we know that when he shall appear, we 
shall be like him; for we shall see him as he is.” 1 Johm iii, 
2. What his glory is, is shown in a measure by his trans 
figuration on Mount Tabor, when his face shone as the sun, 
- and his raiment was white as the light ; and by the splendors 
in which he appeared to the apostle in the first. vision of the 
Apocalypse. This “change of our vile body, that it may 
be fashioned like unto his glorious body, according to the 
working whereby he is able to subdue all things unto him- 
self,” is in order to ends that are commensurate with it in 
greatnessand beauty. It is to fit us to serve in his presence, 
to reign with him over the redeemed nations of the earth, 
and to be the ministers wherever he pleases of his will. 
And how august those offices must. be; of what transcendent 
dignity and beauty must be the agencies they are to exert; 
and of what a lofty and momentous influence ; that such an 
expansion and glorification of our nature is requisite to 
qualify us for them! And howcleariy itseems to imply that 
the inhabitants of the earth towards whom the glorified saints 
are to sustain those offices, are also to be raised from their 
present degradation to a higher physical and moral condition, 
to fit them for the agencies that are to be exerted on them ! 
And such a change, it is expressly foreshown, is to be 
wrought in the believers that are living in the natural body 
at Christ’s coming. Our nature is unfitted by the disarray 
and disorder to which it is reduced by the fall, for the king- 
dom which he is then to establish. It cannot enter that 
kingdom until released from the seeds and sentence of death. 
“Now this Isay, brethren, that flesh and blood,”—our nature 
in its present frail and dying state—‘ cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God; neither doth corruption inherit incotrup- 
tion. Behold I show you a mystery. We shall not. all 
sleep, but we shall all be changed, in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye at the last trump; for the trumpetishall 
sound, and thedéad shall be raised incorruptible; and we shall 
be changed; for this corruptible must.put on incorruption, 
and this: mortal must. put on immortality.. So. when this 
corruptible shall have put on incorruption and this mortal 
shall have put on immortality, then shall be brought to pass 
the saying thatis written: Deathis swallowed up in Victory.” 
1 Gor. xv. 50-54. Ads the: dead avecto bechanged to incor 
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ruptible by a glorious resurrection, so the mortal—the liv- 
ing, who are under the sentence of death—are to be changed 
to immortal—that is, they are to be released from the sen- 
tence to death, and from all the tendencies to it that now 
lurk in our nature, and all the external causes of it, and are 
to be made capable and assured of immortal life, as truly as 
Adam and his posterity would have been, had he not fallen. 

This—which all believers are to experience ere they are 
received as heirs and joint heirs with Christ, into his 
kingdom,—will be a great and wonderful change, and will 
involve a disinthralment, a rectification and an exaltation of 
our nature, of which we can scarcely form any adequate con- 
ception. It is indeed, we are shown in another passage, to 
involve to those who are the subjects of it, a perfect 
repeal of the curse brought on them by Adam: For 
when John beheld the new Jerusalem—the symbol of the 
glorified saints—coming down from God out of heaven, pre- 
pared as a bride adorned for her husband, he heard a great 
voice out of heaven, saying: “ Behold the tabernacle of God 
is with men, and he will dwell with them, and they shall be 
his people, and God himself shall be with them, their God. 
And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and 
there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain; for the former things 
are passed away. And he that sat upon the throne said: 
Behold I make all things new. And he said unto me: 
Write, that these words are true and faithful. And he said 
unto me: Itisdone. Iam Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and the end. I will give unto him that is athirst of the 
fountain of the water of life freely.” Rev. xxi. 2-6. “And 
he showed me a pure river of water of life, clear as crystal, 
proceeding out of the throne of God and the Lamb. In the 
midst of the broad place, and on either side of the river, was 
the tree of life, bearing twelve fruits, according to each 
month yielding its fruit, and the leaves of the tree for the 
healing of the nations. And there shall be no curse any more.” 
Rev. xxii, 1-8.. The former evil which sin drew in its 
train, the curse in all its forms, is thus to be absolutely an- 
nihilated ; and thence the release from it is to be extended, 
it would seem, sooner or later in life, to all individuals who 
then live ; for the nations which probably at first are not to 
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be qualified to drink of the water or eat of the fruits of the 
tree of life, are yet to be healed by the leaves of the tree, 
and thereby become meet probably to partake of its fruits. 
Whether, however, it is to take place with all at the same 
age, or only when a certain preparation for it is attained, we 
are not told. On the new generations that come into life, it 
possibly may not be conferred till they have given proof by 
a holy life, and a life of as great length as men now live, that 
they are meet for its reception. Of the greatness and merci- 
fulness of this change; of the refinement and elevation of the 
senses and appetites it will involve; of the conversion of 
what is now a source of temptation into a powerful aid to 
holiness and happiness; and of the extrication thereby of 
the mind from the bondage of evil, we can form but very in- 
adequate conceptions. We are but little aware of the direful 
wreck the fall made of the body ; of the disarray, the weak- 
ness, and the tendency’to death with which it was smitten, 
and by which it became fit only to be the residence of a soul 
that is in alienation from God. But at the change back from 
this mortal to immortality, all that train of evils will be swept 
from the constitution, and its nature restored to its primitive 
health, vigor, harmony of its various parts and powers with 
each other, and adaptation to be the residence of a renovated 
mind, at peace with God, with its fellow creatures, and with 
itself. If the curse, in all its forms,*is removed; if there is 
no more pain, sorrow, crying, nor death; there can be none 
of their causes in existence either in any of those who are 
thus changed, or any who are intimately connected with 
them: There can be no disordered appetites, therefore, no 
ferocious passions, no violences, no cruel ambition, no 
remorseless selfishness, no frauds, no falsehoods, no treache- 
ries, no injustice, no baseness, no ingratitude; none, in short, 
of the evil affections or injurious acts that naturally wound the 
heart, and cause sorrow and crying. What anew being will 
man be made by a change that strikes all these grounds of 
tears and misery from his nature! What a rectification and 
ennoblement of his mind must take place, to fit it to be the 
inhabitant of a body thus restored to integrity in all its pow- 
ers and functions! Into what a paradise of innocence, vir- 
tue, and blessedness will it convert the earth ! 

At whatever age it may be, however, or after what trial, 
VOL. VIIL—NO. I. 9 
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that the righteous are thus to be changed to immortal, man- 
kind are still to subsist, we are taught, and multiply in the 
natural life, Thus the nations are represented as walking 
in the light of the new Jerusalem, after its descent from 
heaven, and as being healed by the leaves of its tree of life. It 
is foretold that the dominion which Christ is to receive at his 
coming, is to be in order to the obedience to nim of people, 
and nations, and languages ; that that kingdom and dominion 
is to continue on this earth, for ever; and that all dominions 
shall serve and obey him in it. It is predicted also, and 
promised in the most. explicit manner, that the Israelites 
shall dwell in their land for ever, and shall multiply and 
flourish in an endless series of generations. ‘“ For asthe new 
heaven and the new earth which I will make, shall remain 
before me, saith the Lord, so,shall your seed and your name 
remain; and it shall come to pass that from one new moon 
to another, and from one Sabbath to another, shall all 
flesh come to worship before me, saith the Lord,” Isaiah 
Ixvi. 22, 23. 

And finally, the earth and atmosphere, it is revealed, 
are to be created anew, and freed for ever from their present 
injurious elements and their defects, and fitted to be the 
residence of the race in the new form in which it is to exist. 
Isaiah Ixy. 17, 25, xlix,, li., liv., Rev. xxi. 3, 4. 

It is thus clearly revealed that these great changes are to 
be wrought; and they show that the earth and its inhabit- 
ants are to present a vast and resplendent scene for the reign 
of the Saviour ; and that the effect of his coming is to be that 
the race will be raised from its degradation and ruin toa 
resemblance to him ; not that he will descend from the glory 
of his deity to a level with the base monarchs of the world. 
The supposition that a reign on the earth must be incom- 
patible with his dignity is thus founded on a total incon- 
sideration of the revelation he has made of the great 
measures of the administration he is then to institute over 
the race. 

The great redemption, indeed, he is then, to accomplish, 
alone seems worthy of his attributes, and the humiliation and 
sacrifice by which he achieved it, The notion that is com- 
monly held, that the race is to subsist here and multiply only 
about one thousand years longer; that its condition during 
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that period is not to bei essentially better than that of pious 
families and communities now: is; that! then its number is to 
be completed, and the two great classes of which it consists: 
eare to be transferred to other seenes of existence ; and conse- 
quently that the number who are saved, especially of adults, 
is to be extremely small, compared to the vast! crowds that 
perish—seems most palpably out of harmony with the infi- 
nite power, wisdom, and-love of God, incommensurate with 
the incarnation and death of. Christ, and inconsistent with 
the descriptions that are everywhere given in the Scriptures, 
of the boundless: blessings that'are to result from his work 
as Redeemer and Ruler of the world. But that instead of 
putting such an abrupt end to their increase, and leaving: 
most of those who come into existence to perish, he should 
redeem the race itself—with the exception of those who per- 
ish anterior to his second coming, and the: few who are to 
revolt at the close of his millennial reign—and cause them to 
go on multiplying for ever, as they doubtless would, had: 
they not fallen—seems infinitely suitable to his office asthe: 
head of the race. As there is a provision in their nature:for: 
their perpetuation in an endless series of generations, and as) 
Adam stood at the head of all that. would have sprung. from 
him, had he maintained his allegiance, Christ must, as the 
head of the race, have: stood: for identically the same series 
of persons as Adam did.. Otherwise their headship or re- 
presentative offices are not commensurate with each other, 
And. such an infinite end, and the,vast influence it must ex: 
ert on the rest of the moral. universe, seems worth of his: 
interposition in the form in which it is\accomplisued. It. 
has.a greatness and grandeur that are suitable to his deity,, 
his incarnation, his death, and his reign ini visible glory on 
the earth. And such a redemption alone can involve a per- 
fect defeat of his enemies. Is there any reason to believe, 
that had Adam retained. his integrity, his offspring would 
not. have continued in an endless.series of generations? If 
then Satan, by leading. him into sin, prevents the existence’ 
of, an infinite multitude-who otherwise would. have sprung 
from Adam, will he not gain a triumph? Will it not imply, 
that he has wroughtan evil which God cannot fully remedy ? 
That. however adequate God is to reign: over. beings: who, 
continue in innocenee, he. is:not able to, restore: a race that 
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has fallen, so that their existence shall be as compatible with 
his glory and the well-being of his kingdom, as it would 
have been had they remained in obedience? His own vin- 

dication, therefore, seems to require that he should completely * 
baffle the malice of Satan, by restoring the race from the 
effects of the fall, and placing its countless crowds that come 
into existence from age to age, in a condition as favorable to 
their holiness and happiness as they would have enjoyed, 
had the first pair not fallen; while the great tempter is 
equally baffled in the other direction, by the restriction of 
the lost within such limits, that their rebellion and punish- 
ment are overruled and made in the most effective manner 
to illustrate God’s holiness, justice, and truth, and subserve 
the well-being of his obedient universe. 

- It is eminently consonant too to the divine perfections that 
such a theatre should be furnished for the activity of the 
glorified saints as this administration is to present, in which 
they are to be intimately associated with Christ in his reign 
over the ransomed world, and fill important offices of author- 
ity and love in the great system of agencies by which the 
countless millions who are then to be called into existence, 
are to be raised to spotless sanctitude, unclouded wisdom, 
and unsullied bliss. How beautiful is the benignity that thus 
exalts them to a share, as it were, in carrying on the great 
work of redemption, and unfolds such a scene for the exercise 
of their lofty powers and the display of their love, their 
fidelity, and their devotedness! What a contrast this exalted 
sphere of services and their beneficent and joyous activities 
in his eternal kingdom present to the meagre notions that 
are generally entertained of the life of the redeemed, which 
conceive of it as involving little else than an exemption from 
punishment, offerings of homage to God, and an undisturbed 
repose ; a theory of the state of the blessed that bears much 
the same relation to the glorious realities which the Scrip- 
tures reveal to us, as the scheme of a monastic association and 
life bears to the institution of the family, the social commu- 
nity, and the church, which God has appointed as the sphere 
of our activity. 

These views are confirmed by the consideration that the 
administration that Christ is thus to establish, the great 
means of illumination, restraint from sin, and excitement to 
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holiness, which are to be employed, are only such as will be 
necessary to raise the race from its alienation and debase- 
ment to the perfect holiness and perfect blessedness which 

* belong to a full redemption, and are essential in those who 
serve in Christ’s immediate presence, or live under his millen- 
nial reign. 

It is offered, indeed, by some as an obstacle to their faith 
in these great purposes God has revealed respecting the 
future destiny of the race, that they are not able to see how 
they are to be accomplished; that they cannot conceive, for 
example, how Christ is to reveal himself to men ; how the 
glorified saints are to reign on the earth; nor how men in 
the natural life can sustain their presence and communicate 
with them. Is not this objection, however, the offspring of 
extreme inconsideration and faithlessness? What truth or 
fact is there that they can believe, if a perfect comprehension 
of it is a pre-requisite to their faith? Do they comprehend 
the ground of their own existence? Do they understand 
their own nature? Is there a single element of their souls 
or their bodies of which they have a perfect knowledge? Is 
there a single function of their complex being that is nota 
mystery to them? Can they tell how the dead are to be 
raised ? Can they define the difference between a natural and 
a glorified body? Can they explain how the mortal are to 
be made immortal? . If not—if there is not a single subject 
in the whole circle of their knowledge of which they have a 
full or even a moderate comprehension, why should they 
treat an understanding of their exact nature, or the mode in 
which they are to take place, as a necessary condition of faith 
in these great things which God has revealed respecting 
the reign of Christ on the earth, and the redemption of the 
race under his sway ? 

On the whole then, his personal reign on the earth in 
glory, the elevation of the race from its present degradation, 
and exemption from the curse of the fall, the universal. pre- 
valence of righteousness and peace, and the continuance of 
the work of redemption through an endless series of genera- 
tions and ages, are amply revealed in the word of God, and 
form a scheme worthy of his attributes, worthy of the inter- 
vention of Christ, worthy of the boundless interest and 
admiration with which it is contemplated by the infinite hosts 
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of ‘his intelligent subjects, and that should be welcomed by 
his redeemed people here with implieit faith and adoring 
recognitions of the dazzling splendor of the wisdom and 
grace that shine in it. 





Art. VIL—Tue Necessiry or ATONEMENT. 


BY THE REY. E. C. WINES, D.D. 


TE Scripture doctrine of atonement, in brief and plain 
terms, is this:—Man, formed in the image of God, was 
placed under a moral law, the penalty of which was death. 
Left to the freedom of his own will, he apostatized from 
God, fell into a state of guilt and misery, and became liable 
to the penalty of the law which he had broken. The 
violated law condemns, and therefore cannot justify him ;— 
that is to say, it cannot affirm two contradictory facts of the 
same person. The law pronounces against transgressors 
the sentence of death. That is its penalty. But all men 
are transgressors; therefore, all men are obnoxious to the 
punishment threatened against transgression. On the utter 
hoplessness of this state is founded the necessity of free for- 
giveness. But to render free forgiveness consistent with 
the divine perfections and government, a Mediator is neces- 
sary. Such Mediator has been provided in Christ. The 
leading object of his mediation is to reconcile gratuitous 
pardon with justice. But justice demands the infliction of 
the penalty. To meet this demand, the Son of God assumed 
our nature, and laid down his life in place of the guilty 
violators of the law. Thus, he endured its penalty for 


them. This voluntary surrender of life by the Redeemer 


acting as the sinner’s substitute, is “called by the sacred 
writers a sacrifice; and the end obtained by it, expiation or 
atonement. The effect of the atonement is to render the 
exercise of God’s mercy in justifying and saving sinners 
consistent with the claims of his justice, the honor of his 
truth, the authority of his law, and the rectitude of his 
government, 
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Is this scheme of expiation essential to human salvation ? 
Ts the atonement of Christ ‘a necessary grotind of the justifi- 
cation of sinners? ‘We affirm that it is; and the purpose of 
the present papér is to prove and illustrate this hecessity. 

We argue the nevessity of atonement, first, from the ineffi- 
cacy of all other means and methods of procuring justifica- 
tion unto life. 

All men, since the fall, are 'sinnérs. The Scripture plainly 
asserts this, and human conSciousness confirms it. But sin- 
ners deserve punishment. This is the voice of reason, as 
well as of revelation; hence, punishment is inevitable with- 
out forgiveness. The sentiment has been general among 
men, that God is inclined to remit the punishment of sin on 
certain conditions. Manifold, however, have been their 
opinions touching the nature of those conditions. We pro- 
pose to notice the principal theories on this head, suggested 
by the pride of the human heart, and the blindness of human 
reason. We propose to show how fruitless these theories 
are in reference to the attainment of pardon and justification, 
and how unavailing to impart true peace of mind with regard 
to our destiny beyond the grave. 

The sacrifice of beasts and other external ceremonies of 
religion have been and still are relied on as the ground of 
acceptance with God. There cannot be a reasonable doubt 
that animal sacrifices were instituted by God. Yet there is 
no natural relation between the death of a beast and the for- 
giveness of aman. Nor is the abolishing of sin by their 
own proper efficacy ever ascribed to animal sacrifices in the 
Bible. Neither Moses nor the prophets attribute this power 
to them; and the apostle expressly affirms that the blood of 
bulls and goats could not take away sins. Such sacrifices 
were pleasing to God, when brought with a believing dis- 
position. When the case was otherwise, so far from appeas- 
ing God, they only the more provoked his displeasure. 

What, then, was the true nature and value of the sacrifi- 
cial system? It was symbolical of the sacrifice of Christ, 
and derived its efficacy from its relation to its work; its 
efficacy, we mean, with respect to the blotting out of sins 
and aceeptance of God; for we do not deny that, with 
respect to the outward theocracy, the legal sacrifices were 
in themselves vicarious, and had a real efficacy in procuring 
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theocratical purity and the remission of certain civil penal- 
ties. As purely religious rites, however, the sacrifices of the 
ancient church had much the same relation to a Saviour’ to 
come, as the Lord’s supper has to a Saviour already come. 
They pointed to the Lamb of God, the only real sacrifice for 
sin ever offered up to divine justice on this earth. 

The institution of sacrifice, originally of divine appoint- 
ment, became universal among the nations. Though the 
greater part of mankind by degrees lost the knowledge of 
the true God, and sank into idolatry, yet they all retained 
this rite. The cause of so remarkable a fact must lie deep 
in the moral nature and relations of man. Nor need we go 
far to seek it. It is found in the sense of sin and ill-desert 
universally felt by mankind, and in the apprehension thence 
arising, that some external means of propitiating the deity 
and averting the punishment of transgression, are necessary. 
It is the voice of conscience which has produced this feeling 
of the necessity of expiation. 

The rite of sacrifice became everywhere corrupted in the 
Gentile world. It lost its proper significance as typical of 
the one great sacrifice for sin. In losing this, it lost not 
only all virtue, but all meaning. It became an idle and 
cruel ceremony. It is not surprising that, after this loss, 
heathen philosophers wondered how an idea, which seemed 
to them so absurd and so unworthy of God, could have 
occurred to men, or gained such prevalence among them; 
nor that heathen nations, as they advanced in cultivation, 
began to neglect and sometimes even to despise sacrifices, 

But the idea of an inherent virtue in slain beasts to 
expiate human guilt is not a whit more absurd than the 
idea, extensively prevalent in our day, that there is anything 
in the mere external rites of religion pleasing to God and 
efficacious in procuring His favor. This is the religion of 
the Romish church, a religion of ceremony, of form, of 
routine, of outward pomp. Alas! how deeply has the 
spirit of Rome infected the heart of Protestantism! The 
doctrine of Rome is not avowed, but it is none the less 
operative in Protestant churches. How much of our reli- 
gion is mere outside show, cold and lifeless formalism! How 
small the proportion of heart-work, of deep, earnest, glowing 
vitality ! 
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Penances and self-inflicted sufferings are another false 
reliance for obtaining forgiveness and remission of punish- 
ment. This error is as foolish as it is groundless. What 
would be thought of a human ruler, who should allow the 
transgressor to choose his own punishment, and to substitute 
it for the punishment prescribed by the law? - Would such 
a procedure be named wisdom, or weakness? Yet such 
precisely is the theory which represents self-inflicted tor- 
tures as efficacious in averting God’s displeasure against 
sin. “This error is founded on the mistaken opinion, that 
God, like men, will be touched with compassion at the 
sight of these self-inflicted sufferings, and thus be inclined 
to remit those which are due.” Absurd as such a notion is, 
it has been very widely spread among men, and has been, 
in all ages, the fruitful cause of vigils, fastings, lacerations, 
cuttings, flagellations, pilgrimages, and other self-tortures, 
of an intense and terrible severity. Not only heathen 
nations, ancient and modern, but multitudes who have been 
favored with divine revelation, have preached such penances, 
under the grossest conceptions concerning their spiritual 
efficacy. How false all such views of religion are, no reader 
of the Bible can be ignorant. 

But reason itself, not less than revelation, proclaims aloud 
that no sufferings on the part of the sinner, whether volun- 
tary or otherwise, short of the full measure required by the 
law, can avail to satisfy justice. For, if a less degree of 
suffering than that which the law denounces, is sufficient to 
uphold the dignity and authority of the divine government, 
then, clearly, the law itself is oppressive, cruel, vindictive, 
and unjust—a result involving a blasphemous accusation 
against God. And to affirm that any sufferings of the sin- 
ner short of the curse of the law, which is eternal death, are 
equivalent to that curse, is as absurd as it would be to 
affirm that one is equivalent to an infinite series of numbers, 
or that a moment of time is equivalent to endless ages. A 
less number, a less quantity, a less duration, a less degree of 
pain cannot be equal to a greater. Neither ean a fast, a 
vigil, a laceration, or any penance, however severe, or any 
number of penances however long continued, which I im- 
pose upon myself, be equal to that infinite and eternal 
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wrath of God, which is denounced as the penalty of trans- 
pressing his law. 

Another ground of pardon, falsely assumed by human 
reason as sufficient in the sight of God, is that of repentance 
and reformation. Dr. Priestly does not hesitate to avow 
the opinion, that no expiation of sin, no expedient of atone- 
ment, no satisfaction to offended justice, is necessary beyond 
what is included in repentance and a good life. Bishop 
Warburton also “has expressed himself in terms the most 
unqualified upon the intrinsic and necessary efficacy of re- 
pentance, asserting that it is plainly obvious to human 
reason, from a view of the connexion which must subsist 
between the creature and his Maker, that, whenever man 
forfeits the favor of God by a violation of the moral law, his 
sincere repentance entitles him to the pardon of his trans- 
gressions.” The same view, in substance, is held by Locke, 
the eminent author of the Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing. These are great names, and they have drawn after 
them a crowd of inferior thinkers and writers. It will be 
proper, therefore, to examine their theory with some care. 
We affirm that it is contradicted by right reason; that it is 
repugnant to the analogies of providence ; that it is refuted 
by the religious history of mankind; and that it is at war 
with both the spirit and the letter of God’s word. 

The first point we make in our argument against this 
theory is, that it contradicts the voice of enlightened reason. 
That the state of innocence and the state of penitence are 
not one and the same is a self-evident proposition. The 
one implies undeviating conformity to law; the other, con- 
scious guilt and, ill-desert. What can be plainer than 
that it cannot consist, with perfect rectitude, to treat them 
both alike? 

But, further: Moral agents are answerable for their whole 
conduct. How, then, can sorrow for past offences, or the 
moral amendment consequent upon it, have any retrospec- 
tive efficacy? Repentance cannot annihilate the past; nor 
éan present obedience more than answer present obligation ; 
for obedience is our duty at all times—now as much as 
heretofore. 

The advocates of the theory which we are considering 
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affirm that repentance constitutes a valid ground of for- 
giveness. But what is repentance? Certainly it has in it 
no élement of atonement. It is simply, return to the duty 
which ought ‘never to have been forsaken. And what is 
there in this of the’nature of a satisfaction ‘to justice? What 
superabundance of ‘merit to obtain remission of the punish- 
ment due to past sins? Would a deserter and a rebel, after 
having fought for a year in the ranks of the enemy, ‘be 
regarded as entitled to the reward of uninterrupted fidelity, 
merely because, touched with remorse, he repented of his 
treason, and returned to his duty? Would such a mode of 
treating penitent deserters be likely to prevent or to pro- 
mote desertion? to strengthen or to weaken the sentiment of 
loyalty ? to vindicate or to give to the winds the majesty of 
government and the dignity of law? 

Let us look at the matter in another point of view. If 
present duty can atone for past omissions, past duty may 
atone for present omissions. If the argument, “I am obe- 
dient to-day, therefore God will remit the consequences of 
yesterday’s disobedience,” be sound and available, this other 
is not less so, “I was obedient yesterday, therefore God will 
remit the consequences of to-day’s disobedience.” The same 
principle underlies both these arguments. And what is that 
principle but the old popish doctrine of supererogation, with 
its attendant absurdities and abominations? Here, then, the 
philosopher of reason and the child of superstition stand 
upon the same platform, conducted there by a common dis- 
dain of the humbling doctrines of the cross. 

The second point in our argument against the idea that 
God will forgive sin in consideration of the sinner’s repent: 
ance and reformation, is that such a view is contradicted by 
the analogies of providence. When the profligate, who, by 
a course of dissipation, ruined fortune, health, and character, 
repents and reforms, are the consequences of his sins at‘once 
remitted? It cannot be pretended. We know that it may 
be said—it has often been said—that in such cases the non- 
remission is the effect of a natural constitution. But that is 
not meeting the difficulty; it is merely pushing it a little 
further off. That natural constitution itself is the effect of a 
divine decree; and every sequence following from it is as 
traly a divine act, as if it were wholly independent of other 
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events. If it be said, ‘“‘ True, the consequences of sin are not 
remitted on repentance in the present life, but they will be 
in the future ;” the unanswerable reply instantly rises to the 
lips, How do you know that? How do you know that God 
will not deal with transgressors in the future world, as he 
deals with them in the present? What certainty, what 
rational probability is there, that God will reverse the prin. 
ciples and the modes of his moral administration? He has 
given no assurance to that effect; and it is worse than idle, 
it is madness, in so important a matter, to build on mere 
conjecture. 

But, as the third point in the present argument, we affirm 
that the doctrine of forgiveness on repentance and amend- 
ment is contrary to the natural sentiments of mankind, as 
those sentiments appear in the history of their religious 
opinions and conduct. If this doctrine is congenial to the 
human mind, wherefore the diversified and costly sacrifices 
with which men have sought to appease gods to whose 
wrath they felt themselves exposed from a consciousness of 
sin? No one, acquainted with the mythology of the 
heathen, can be ignorant how generally and strongly they 
retained the tradition of an expiation for sin. Plutarch has 
observed, that there has never been a nation on the globe 
which has not had some appointments for expiating trans- 
gressions. Is not such a fact (for fact it undoubtedly is) a 
clear proof, that the mind of man instinctively demands some 
means of reconciliation to God other than repentance ; that, 
in the common estimation of heathen nations themselves, 
something besides repentance was wanting to appease the 
anger of their gods; that, in short, mankind have been una- 
nimous in the apprehension and sense of the natural ineffi- 
cacy of repentance to procure the divine forgiveness and 
favor ? 

The last point in our argument against the theory that 
God pardons and rewards sinners for their repentance and 
good works is, that such a notion is repugnant to the teach- 
ings of God’s word. It is repugnant to all those places (of 
which the number is not small) which represent justification 
and life as procured for us by Christ. It is repugnant to 
such declarations as the following, which are so numerous 
that whole pages might be filled with them: “By the deeds 
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of the law there shall no flesh be justified in his sight,” 
Rom. iii. 20. “ As many as are of the works of the law are 
under the curse,” Gal. iii. 10. “ Not of works, lest any man 
should boast,” Eph. ii. 9. It is scarcely in the power of 
prejudice to mistake the import of such passages ; it is cer- 
tainly not in the power of sophistry to break or evade their 
force. They must be blotted out of the record, before the 
theory can be admitted that our own works, whether of re- 
pentance or reformation, are the procuring cause, and meri- 
torious ground of justification unto life. 

Thus clearly does the necessity of atonement appear from 
a consideration of the inefficacy of all other means of obtain- 
ing pardon and salvation. 

We argue this necessity, in the second place, from the re- 
lation of the divine nature and government to human guilt. 
It has been well observed by the younger Edwards, the sub- 
stance of whose remarks on this point we cite in a condensed 
form, that, when moral creatures are brought into existence, 
there must of necessity be a moral government. It does not 
consist with the wisdom and goodness of God to leave his 
intelligent creatures without any rule of conduct. It is the 
dictate of reason that they must be placed under law. This 
is a necessity resulting from the nature of things. Butin this 
case we have the concurrent testimony of history. Expe- 
rience confirms the deduction of reason. Fact is in accord- 
ance with the nature of things. The Bible plainly tells us 
that, when God made man, he subjected him to moral law. 
But law implies penalty. A law without a penalty is a con- 
tradiction in terms. Any rule of action, not enforced by a 
penal sanction, is not law, but advice. And a penalty, never 
exacted, is not what it purports to be; that is, it is no pen- 
alty. Now it is better for the interests of virtue not to annex 
a penal sanction to a law, than, after having done so, to suf- 
fer it to become a dead letter. A forfeiture not exacted is a 
proof of weakness of some kind, want of rectitude, want of 
firmness, want of wisdom, want of power, or some other de- 
fect. It results that, under a perfect government, law must 
lave sanctions, and that those sanctions must be enforced. 
Whether, in the divine government, the penalty must neces- 
sarily fall upon the transgressor, or might be transferred to 
a substitute, was known only to God himself. The latter of 
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these alternatives is the true one. But we know the admis- 
sibility of this scheme only from the recorded fact that it has 
actually been admitted into the divine administration. 

Several important principles are involved in the argu- 
ment under this head, which it will be proper to exhibit in 
detail. As, 

1. God’s nature is opposed tosin. “The Lord our God 
is holy.” He is of a consummate purity, which cannot 
tolerate iniquity. He loves what is pure; he abhors what 
is impure. “ God is light, and in him is no darkness at all.” 
The purity of light, as it issues from its radiant source, 
does but feebly represent the immaculate purity of the 
Holy One. 

2. God’s law is the outflow of his nature. The one is in 
harmony with the other. The law of God has been, not un- 
aptly, called the transcript of his character. It is the reflec- 
tion of his nature, the expression of his will, the immutable 
standard of right, the inflexible rule of action to his account- 
able creatures. 

The law is “ exceeding broad,” Its jurisdiction extends to 
thoughts and inward affections as well as to words and 
actions. Even over what is not, over omissions, neglects, 
and the negation of goodness, it utters its decrees and pro- 
nounces its judgments. ‘“ Let a man look on all his omis- 
sions,” observes Foster, “and think what the divine law can 
raise from them against him. Thus the law, in its exceeding 
breadth, is vacant nowhere, It is not stretched to this wide 
extent by chasms and void spaces. Ifa man could find one 
such, he might there take his position for sin with impunity, 
if not with innocence.” 

The law is also “spiritual.” It requires inward righteous- 
ness. God, whose eye nothing escapes, regards far less 
external appearances than internal purity. Therefore, when 
he»prohibits adultery, murder, and theft, it is not the mere 
overt acts which are the object of the prohibition, but also 
the lust, wrath; and covetousness which prompt them. God 
is-@ spiritual lawgiver. He addresses his commands to the 
soul as well as to the body. But in respect to the soul, 
hatred is murder, avarice is theft, and impure. desire is 
adultery, The law is spiritual. It requires the obedience of 
the -whole soul, even an angelic purity. Its demands do 
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not stop a hair’s-breadth short.of absolute perfection, not in 
outward demeanor only, but in motive, principle, and inward 
affection as well. 

8. Sinners are objects of the divine displeasure. ‘God is 
angry with the wicked every day.” “The Lord will take 
vengeance on his adversaries, and he reserveth wrath for his, 
enemies.’’ Numerous are the passages of holy writ which 
speak the same language, ‘True it is that the displeasure of 
God is not like the displeasure of men,—mere resentment or 
passion. There is nothing in it of perturbation, agitation, or 
turbulent emotion, It is a judicial disapprobation, calm and 
unruffled as the profoundest depths of ocean. That. it par- 
takes not of the weakness of human passion is a considera- 
tion which makes it far more dreadful to the transgressor ; 
for, in case of such participation, time might cool or even 
extinguish it. But, since it, is. the necessary and eternal 
opposition of the holy nature of God to sin, it can no more 
die out or abate its intensity than God himself can cease, to 
be what he is., 

4, The veracity of God is pledged to the punishment of 
sin. “In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,” 
“The wages of sin is death.” ‘“ Woe unto the wicked, it 
shall be ill with him.” “Cursed is every one that continueth 
not in all things written in the book of the law to do them,” 
‘“‘ He will by no means clear the guilty.” These are the true, 
sayings of God, His veracity requires that, they be fulfilled, 
But if sin is, pardoned without. atonement, fulfilled they are 
not. Ifsin is pardoned without an atonement, man does.not 
die in consequence of transgression ; the wages of sin is not 
death; it is not ill with the wicked; he who continues not 

‘in the things written in the law is not cursed; God. does, 
clear the guilty, And if God clear the guilty without atone;. 
ment, what must follow? The God of eternal truth would. 
declare what is not true. He would pronounce the condem:. 
nation of the wicked in one breath, and their acquittal in. the. 
next. He would frown and smile upon the same, persons 
without any change in. their relations towards. him. In, 
short, he would falsify his word, vacate his. truth, deny hia. 
own nature, and unhinge the universe,, 

5. The justice of God demands the infliction of the penalty 
annexed to the. violation of his law. Justice has been, 
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variously classified as commutative, distributive, vindictive, 
and general, public, or governmental justice. Such distine- 
tions may be convenient enough for certain purposes. But 
in treating the subject of atonement for sin we are not a little 
suspicious of such refinements. They are too subtle, too deli- 
cate, too shadowy to be clearly perceived and firmly grasped 
by the mind. We fear their tendeney to bewilder and to 
mislead. The Bible does not recognise these distinctions, 
and that to our mind is a sufficient reason for rejecting them. 
It speaks to the common apprehensions of men, and its lan- 
guage is in accordance with those apprehensions. Undoubt- 
edly the Bible is profoundly philosophical, but there never 
was a book which more completely discarded metaphysics, 
technically so called. The scriptural idea of God’s justice is, 
that it is that quality in his nature by which he is disposed to 
treat his intelligent creatures as they deserve, rewarding the 
good and punishing the evil. This is the simplest conception 
that can be formed of the attribute of justice. It is the mean- 
ing assigned to the word by the common sense and common 
sentiments of mankind. It is the Bible meaning of the term, 
and the only one that would ever occur to a plain mind in 
reading the Scriptures. Every other sense affixed to it is the 
result of metaphysical refinement. Now, to borrow the well 
conceived and well expressed thoughts of Dr. Wardlaw on 
this point, “ the righteous God has given us a righteous law 
accompanied with the threatenings of a righteous penalty. 
If the law and the penalty were both originally righteous 
they must remain immutably so. If the law, when given, 
required no more than what is right, how can it, without 
bringing a reflection on the perfect wisdom and unchangeable 
rectitude of the divine character, ever require less? If the 
penalty, by the threatening of which obedience was origi- 
nally enforced, contained in it no more than what is strictly 
just, how can this penalty, without giving rise to the very 
same kind of reflection, be remitted ?”’ It cannot be remitted. 
It will not be remitted. The remission would involve a 
breach of justice. The penalty may fall upon the transgres- 
sor, or, if a transfer be admissible, it may fall upon the sub- 
stitute ; but exacted it must and will be, or the honor of the 
divine government is gone. It is true that human govern- 
ments do sometimes, without any satisfaction to justice, 
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remit the punishment threatened against transgression. Such 
remission may even be wise and salutary, but it is always the 
result of some weakness in the government, some defect in 
the law, some obscurity in the evidence, some perverse state 
of public opinion, or some other of the numerous imperfec- 
tions which attend all human affairs. But there is no weak- 
ness, no defect, no perversity, no imperfection of any kind in 
the divine government. We cannot, therefore, without pre- 
sumption, reason from human governments to the divine 
government, nor from pardons in the one to pardons in the 
other. 

The Bible sometimes represents sin as a debt. Hence it 
has been inferred by some that, as a creditor may remit a 
pecuniary obligation without an equivalent, so God may re- " 
mit the punishment of sin without satisfaction. But the 
figure must not be pressed too far. The analogy, though 
striking, has its limits. Sin is a debt contracted against 
infinite purity, and is therefore without bounds in turpituds ; 
against infinite justice, and is therefore without bounds in 
guilt. It is a debt which the honor of God’s truth and 
righteousness will exact, and it must be paid. The blotting 
it out by a gratuitous pardon, the passing it by without an 
atonement, would be an injury done to infinite justice. It 
cannot therefore be done. As certainly as the whirlwind 
scatters heaps of chaff, as certainly as fire consumes the dry 
stubble, so certainly will justice unsatisfied sweep away and 
utterly consume the sinner. 

Thus, however close the analogy between sin and debt, it 
is not unlimited. As if purposely to guard against infer- 
ring from this analogy that the act of God in forgiving sin is 
of the same nature as the act of a creditor in remitting a 
debt, the New Testament constantly connects the pardon of 
sin with the blood of Christ. ‘“ Without the shedding 
of blood is no remission.” ‘The blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth us from all sin.” Hence it is plain that there did 
not appear to the inspired penmen any inconsistency between 
forgiving sin and laying the punishment of it on another; 
nay, that the latter is an essential pre-requisite of the former. 
They clearly distinguish between the act of a creditor, who 
remits a debt at his mere arbitrary pleasure, and the act of 
the divine lawgiver, who, while he forgives sin, still has 
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respect to the honor of his truth and the authority of his 
law. 

6. The atonement of Christ was designed to answer the 
same ends judicially as the punishment of the transgressor. 
This it does, and can do no otherwise than as it is the execu- 
tion of the penalty of the law. For what can be more 
absurd than to affirm that suffering inflicted on an innocent 
person is a manifestation of justice, or can answer the ends 
of justice? The Lord Jesus Christ was, indeed, personally 
innocent, but he was imputatively guilty; he was guilty in 
the eye of the law, because he had taken the law place of 
sinners, ‘That the atonement of Christ was designed to 
answer the ends of justice in the divine government, is a 
truth abundantly taught in the Scriptures. We will at pre- 
sent cite but a single passage in proof of this, though we 
might fill pages with quotations confirmatory of it. The 
author of the Epistle to the Romans says :—‘ God hath set 
forth Christ Jesus a propitiation through faith in his blood, 
to declare (¢.e. make manifest) his righteousness in the re- 
mission of sin, * * * * * * that he might be just, 
and the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus,” Rom. iii. 
25, 26. What can be plainer than this? It teaches us that 
Christ’s propitiatory offering was a manifestation of justice 
in the pardon of sin and the justification of the sinner. It 
affirms that justice, which demands the execution of the 
penalty of the law, has not been sacrificed in God’s plan of 
pardon, but, on the contrary, fully sustained. It is the doc- 
trine of Paul, then, that God, to manifest his righteousness 
or justice, laid on Christ the punishment of sinners, having 
first charged their sins to his account. Tholuck, comment- 
ing on this passage, observes:—‘‘ We,see ourselves obliged 
to admit, in this place, the idea of distributive justice.” He 
adds that the loss of that idea in theology has caused “ un- 
speakable evil,” and that the doctrine of atonement “ must 
remain sealed up until it is acknowledged.” 

We argue the necessity of atonement, thirdly, from the 
fact that an atonement has been made. 

This point neither requires nor admits much expansion. 
The whole argument may be compressed into a few sen- 
tences. We cannot rationally suppose that an event so 
wonderful as the assumption of our nature by the Son of 
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God, and his suffering death in that nature, took place with- 
out a purpose, or for a purpose capable of being otherwise 
effected. A wise being does nothing in vain; a good being 
inflicts no suffering without cause. Surely, then, when the 
blessed Redeemer, perfectly innocent in himself, and the dar- 
ling of his Father, prayed thrice that the cup of final agony 
might pass from him, he would not have been made to drink 
it, if his drinking it had not been an essential condition of 
human salvation. 

Once more: The necessity of an atoning mediation in 
order to man’s deliverance and salvation is unequivocally 
taught in the Holy Scriptures. 

The argument here, unlike that under the last head, 
might itself be expanded into an extended article. Of the 
many passages, however, which might be adduced, we shall 
cite but a.small number. Our Saviour himself says: “ Ought 
not Christ to have suffered these things?” Luke xxii. 
26. The interspgatory, in the form in which it is put, is 
equivalent to a declaration of the necessity of his sufferings. 
Again, he says:—‘‘ As Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted up, that 
whosoever believeth in him might not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life,” John iii. 14, 15. Here the necessity of his 
death is affirmed in express terms. The passage before 
cited, Rom. iii. 25, 26, is a plain declaration that the justifi- 
cation of a sinner would not be consistent with the righteous- 
ness of God, except as it is made so by the propitiatory sacri- 
fice of Christ. The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
assures us that “without shedding of blood is no remis- 
sion,” ix. 22. What form of words could more unequivo- 
cally teach the necessity of an atoning sacrifice in order to the 
forgiveness of sins? The same writer speaks of “ having 
boldness to enter the holiest by the blood of Jesus, by a 
new and living way, which he hath consecrated for us 
through his own body; that is to say, his flesh,” Heb. x. 
19, 20. Here we are taught that, as the only mode of 
access to the holy of holies was by passing through the veil, 
so the only mode of admission to heaven is through the 
merits of his sacrificial death. The point of comparison 
between the veil of the temple and the flesh of Jesus seems 
to be, that they are the sole medium of access—in the one 
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case to the earthly, in the other to the heavenly sanctu- 
ary. 

The amount is that, in the matter of salvation, we are shut 
up to the faith of the gospel... Revelation pronounces that 
the wages of sin is death. Reason and conscience concur in 
the justice of the sentence. But neither reason nor con- 
science can discover the means of escape. Can sinners be 
justified and saved? That is the question of questions. 
Reason cannot answer; her oracles are dumb. Conscience 
thunders in the sinner’s ear that he deserves to die, and 
points to the coming wrath. On this darkness, deeper and 
more portentous than that which brooded over Egypt, God 
has caused the light of his gospel to shine. He has revealed 
to us One mighty to save, the WORD MADE FLESH, “ in 
whom we have redemption through his blood, the forgive- 
ness of sins, according to the riches of his grace.” 


The atonement is an amazing exhibitiop of the love of 
God. ‘ Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins.” Creation and Providence speak the goodness of the 
universal parent, and demand the grateful praises of his 
creatures. But his Son is his unspeakable gift, whose 
lustre eclipses the brightness of all his other mercies. “ This 
is the noontide of everlasting love, the meridian splendor of 
eternal mercy.” 

The atonement is an amazing exhibition of the love of 
Christ. The tears of Jesus over the grave of Lazarus drew 
from the Jews the exclamation, “ Behold how he loved 
him!” But if the tears of Jesus were a proof of love, 
much more his blood, Because he loved Israel, he gave 
Egypt for their ransom; but because he loved us, he 
gave himself for our ransom. Love reconciled him to the 
bitter cup, which was put into his hand, and made him 
drain it to the last drop. 

The atonement is an amazing exhibition of the evil of 
sin. Nothing short of this could procure its pardon. Sin 
made a breach between God and man, that none but the 
incarnate Son of God could repair. By his cross, sin ap- 
pears sin. Well may we be confounded and overwhelmed 
with the evidence of its malignity afforded by the passion of 
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our dearest Lord, The Redeemer’s sorrows proclaim the 
infinite evil of sin more than all the complicated sufferings 
of the human race in all the ages; yea, more than all the 
unutterable agonies of the lost in the pit of eternal wailing 
and despair. Fools make a mock of sin, but no others do. 
It is an amazing folly to reject the atonement of Christ. 
Sinner, a rejection of the atonement is a rejection of the 
counsel of God against yourselves. Divine justice must be 
satisfied. Receive this by faith, and with it you shall 
receive pardon, justification, and eternal life. Decline it, 
and you will be held bound to pay to the very last farthing 
for yourself. But such a personal satisfaction to justice can 
be given only by everlasting durance and torment in the 
prison of hell, the abode of endless weeping and despair. 





Art. VIIL—A DEsIGNATION AND EXPOSITION OF THE 
FIGURES OF IsalAH, CHAPTERS XXXII. anp XXXII. 


CHAPTER XXXII, 


Tuis chapter is a continuation of the prophecy of the two 
preceding, and announces first the righteous reign of the 
Messiah that is to follow his coming and destruction of the 
enemies of his people, and next the judgments with which 
they were to be smitten during the period that was to inter- 
vene before he comes and redeems them. 

1, 2, 8, 4. Comparisons. “‘ Behold, a king shall reign in 
righteousness, and princes shall rule in judgment. And a 
man shall be as an hiding place from the wind, and a covert 
from the tempest; as rivers of water in a dry place, as the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land,” vs. 1,2. This be- 
speaks a total change not only from the bloody conquests 
and cruel oppressions of the Assyrians and other enemies of 
the Israelites, but from the avenging judgments on the 
wicked of all nations that are to signalize the period of 
Christ’s coming. After he has swept his enemies from 
the earth, he is to reign for the renovation and salvation 
of men, and is to shield them from destroying evils 
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instead of leaving them to their power ; and to make the 
world a paradise of plenty, beauty, and peace, in place of the 
theatre and instrument of a curse. The comparisons are very 
significant and impressive. The king who is then to reign, 
instead of an avenger, is to be a saviour, like a hiding place 
from a scorching wind that sweeps from the deserts that 
border Judea, and bears death on its wings; and as a covert 
from a tempest that bursts suddenly from the skies, and 
dashes thunderbolts, rain, and hail on the unprotected, up- 
roots the sturdy forest, overturns cottages and hamlets, and 
strews the fields with their ruined crops. On the other hand, 
he is to be a source of positive blessings, like a river turned 
into a region that is destitute of water, and converting what 
had been a desert into verdure and fruitfulness ; and like the 
shadow of a great rock, that gives coolness and refreshment 
where heat and languor had before prevailed. This indicates 
a wholly new era. Such a king and such a reign have had 
no parallel in the condition of the Israelites hitherto. To 
imagine the prophecy had its fulfilment in the times of Heze- 
kiah, is to empty it of its true meaning, and treat it as little 
better than an ebullition of lofty words—a cruel mockery of 
the faith and hopes of the Israelites who receive it as the 
promise of him who is faithful and true, who is in verity 
to come and reign over the ransomed world. 

Having thus drawn the character of the king, in contrast 
with the slaughterers and oppressors who precede him, the 
prophet now depicts the altered character of the people. 
“ And the eyes of them that see shall not be dim, and the 
ears of them that hear shall hearken. The heart also of the 
rash shall understand knowledge, and the tongue of the 
stammerers shall be ready to speak plainly,” vs. 3, 4. Those 
of the most perfect faculties, of the highest powers of per- 
ception, and the greatest aptitude to receive instruction, are 
to employ all their energies in grasping the knowledge that 
is brought within their reach ; and even those who are less 
happily endowed will be able to comprehend the subjects 
they are required to study, and communicate their knowledge 
with ease to others. The inconsiderate and rash even will 
not be left to misapprehension and false judgments, and those 
whose organs of speech were before so imperfect that they 
could not utter their knowledge, will be able to speak plainly. 
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What can be more absurd than to suppose that these extra- 
ordinary changes took place in the time of Hezekiah? 

There is to be as great a change also in the moral character 
of the people as in their intellectual powers, their habits, and 
their physical conditions. ‘The fool,” the godless, the emi- 
nently irreligious, “will no longer be called noble, nor the 
churl said to be liberal,’’ v. 5. | No such reformation in the 
principles and tastes of the Israelites as is here foreshown 
has ever yet taken place. The reason is next given why the 
wicked of these classes will not be permitted under the reign 
of the Messiah. It is because their evil passions would in- 
fallibly reveal and display themselves in crimes that are 
inconsistent with the safety and purity that are to distinguish 
that era. 

5. Metaphor in the use of empty. “ For the fool will speak 
folly, and his heart will do iniquity, to practise hypocrisy, 
and to utter error to Jehovah, to make empty the soul of the 
hungry, and he will cause the drink of the thirsty to fail,” 
v. 6. He will act out his wickedness, and from principle; it 
will be the expression of his heart; and will be systematic on 
the one hand, making false professions to Jehovah, and on 
the other, plotting the robbery of the poor and dependent of 
even the food that is essential to their life. 

There is the same reason also that the churl is not to be 
permitted under the reign of the Messiah. 

6. Elliptical metaphor in the use of instruments for means 
or measures. “ The instruments also of the churl are evil: 
he deviseth wicked devices to destroy the poor by lying 
words, even when the needy speaketh right,” v. 7. His 
whole mind is bent on the acquisition of property, and the 
measures he employs are plots, deceptions, and the robbery 
of the poor and unsuspecting. How true has this picture 
proved of a large share of the Israelites down to the present 
day! And how unsuitable are such selfish and malevolent 
persons to live under the reign of the Redeemer! Wholly 
different is the spirit of those who are to be subjects of 
Christ’s kingdom. 

7. Hypocatastasis in the use of stand. “ But the liberal 
deviseth liberal” or generous “ things, and by liberal things 
shall they stand,” vy. 8. The fair-minded and generous will 
act out his character, and will give the impress of his disposi- 
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tions and principles to all his conduct. To stand, in an erect 
and fixed attitude, is put by substitution for a settled and 
uniform course of action. 

The prophet now warns the women of Israel of the judg- 
ments that were to come on them during the long period 
that was to pass before Christ should come and give re- 
demption to the nation. 

8, 9. Apostrophes. “ Arise, ye careless women; hear my 
voice! Confiding daughters, give ear unto my speech. Many 
days and years shall ye be troubled, ye careless women ; for 
the vintage shall fail, the gathering shall not come,” vs. 9, 10. 
This address to the careless and confiding women of Israel 
who were to feel the miseries of hunger more keenly than 
the men, was peculiarly adapted to rouse the nation from its 
lethargy, and impress them with alarm. If the pleasure-loving 
and thoughtless women, whose wants their parents and hus- 
bands were accustomed to supply, were to be smitten with a 
famine, what were to be the miseries with which the other 
classes of the people were to be overwhelmed ! 

10, 11. Apostrophes. ‘Tremble, ye women that are at 
ease. Be troubled, ye careless ones; strip you and make you 
bare, and gird sackcloth on your loins, striking on the breasts 
for the pleasant fields, for the fruitful vine. Upon the land 
of my people shall come up thorns and briars, yea upon all 
the houses of pleasure in the joyous city. For the palace is 
forsaken; the multitude of the city left; hill and watch 
tower are for caves for ever; a joy of wild asses, a pasture 
of flocks,” v. 11-14. What a picture of desolation drawn 
with a single stroke! The fields were to be left uncultured, 
and even the houses of the wealthy and gay in the city over- 
run with briars and thorns; the crowds were to disappear 
from the streets, and the palace deserted by the monarch and 
court, and hill and tower, where troops were once stationed 
as their guard, were to become dens for wild beasts, and the 
favorite resort of wild asses and flocks. And this was to 
continue till the time of the final redemption of the nation 
from the curse at Christ’s second coming and institution of 
his millennial reign. 

12, 18, 14. Metaphors, in the use of poured, counted, and 
dwell. “ Until the Spirit be poured upon us from on high, 
and the wilderness becomes a fruitful field, and the fruitfal 
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field is counted for a forest: Then judgment shall dwell in 
the wilderness, and righteousness remain in the fruitful field. 
And the work of righteousness shall be peace, and the effect 
of righteousness, quietness and assurance forever. And my 
people shall dwell in a peaceable habitation, and in sure 
dwellings, and in quiet resting places,” v. 15-18. The 
Spirit is represented as to be poured out like a shower 
from the clouds, to indicate the copiousness and power of his 
influences ; and righteousness, it is promised, shall dwell in 
the wilderness, to signify that it is to be continually exercised 
there. Some interpreters regard the wilderness and fruitful 
field as representatives of the two classes, the evil and the 
good, of the Israelites, and the change of them to culture and 
higher fruitfulness, as denoting the reformation of the people. 
It is mistaken, however ; as the population are distinguished 
from the scene in which they dwell, and the wilderness and 
field from the righteousness that resides in them. The 
change predicted of the wilderness and the cultivated field 
is literal, and is a restoration of the country from the blight 
and barrenness with which it is foretold, v. 12-14, it was to 
be smitten in punishment of the sins of its inhabitants. 
That restoration is to take place at the same epoch as the 
effusion of the Spirit, and the regeneration of the people ; 
and as a consequence of their renovation, and righteousness, 
they are to be thereafter exempted from the conquests, wars, 
and oppressions, with which they before had been smitten ; 
and are to enjoy peace, quietness, and safety. These events 
are most certainly still future; as no such restoration of the 
land from its barrenness, no such reformation of the nation, 
and no such exemption from enemies, and enjoyment of 
peace and safety, has ever yet taken place. 

“ But it shall hail at the fall of the forest; and the city shall 
be low in a low place,” that is, shall be wholly overthrown, v. 
19. This is a prediction that the time of these great changes 
is to be a time of destructive judgments in the natural world, 
such as it is foreshown, Isaiah ii., are to attend Jehovah’s 
coming to avenge himself on his enemies, and redeem his peo- 
ple, when it is predicted, that that day of the Lord shall be 
““ upon all the cedars of Lebanon that are high and lifted up, 
and upon all the oaks of Bashan, and upon all the high 
mountains, and upon all the hills that are lifted up, and upon 
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every high tower, and upon every fenced wall.” So also 
chap. xxx. 80. 

The prophet closes the prediction with a blessing on those 
who are to live after those great revolutions are wrought. 

15. Apostrophe. “Blessed are ye that sow beside all 
waters ; that send forth the foot of the ox and the ass,” 
v. 20. Happy are they to be, for they are to be righ- 
teous, they are to dwell among the righteous, they are to 
live in perfect peace and security, and they are to enjoy the 
perpetual outpouring of the Spirit, and the smile of the 
divine favor. 


CHAP, XXXIII. 


Expositors differ much in the interpretation of this chap- 
ter ; most referring it to the time of Sennacherib ; others, on 
far juster grounds, regarding it as treating of the period of 
Christ’s advent and judgment on the oppressors of his people ; 
inasmuch as the blessings promised y. 5, 15-24 are not to be 
enjoyed till his reign. 

1. Apostrophe. ‘“ Woe to thee that spoilest, and thou wast 
not spoiled; and dealest treacherously, and they dealt not 
treacherously with thee! When thou shalt cease to spoil, 
thou shalt be spoiled ; and when thou shalt make an end to 
deal treacherously, they shall deal treacherously with thee,” 
v. 1. The person or power here addressed, is one who has 
been a conqueror and a plunderer, but who having finished 
his career of conquest, is in his turn to be vanquished. It 
may have been true, therefore, of several of the monarchs 
and nations that overrun Palestine. The intimations, how- 
ever, of v. 4 and 5, indicate that the spoiling of the once vic- 
torious power is to take place in Judea, and be the work of 
Jehovah; and therefore that its period is to be that of 
Christ’s second coming, and delivering the Israelites from the 
hands of the enemies, who will have taken Jerusalem, and 
carried a large share of the inhabitants into captivity. It is 
predicted of Gog, that he shall say: “I will go up to the 
land of unwalled villages; I will go to them that are at 
rest, that dwell safely, all of them dwelling without walls, 
and having neither bars nor gates—to take a spoil, and to 
take a prey; to turn thine hand upon the desolate places 
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that are now inhabited, and upon the people that are 
gathered out of the nations, which have gotten cattle and 
goods, that dwell in the midst of the land: Sheba and 
Dedan, and the merchants of Tarshish, with all the young 
lions thereof, shall say unto thee: Art thou come to take a 
spoil? Hast thou gathered thy company to take a prey; to 
carry away silver and gold; to take away cattle and goods; 
to take a.great spoil?” Ezekiel xxxviii. 11-13. And it 
is foreshown that God will suddenly destroy him, by raining 
“upon him and upon his bands, and upon the many people 
that are with him, an overflowing rain, and great hailstones, 


fire, and brimstone ;” and that the Israelites shall go forth — 


and gather their weapons for fuel; and “shall spoil those 
that spoiled them, and rob those that robbed them,” chap. 
XXviii. 22, xxix. 9,10. Itis foreshown, also, that Judah shall, 
at that last great battle of the enemies of Israel, “fight at 
Jerusalem, and the wealth of all the heathen round about 
shall be gathered together, gold, and silver, and apparel in 
great abundance,” Zech. xiv. 14. As the spoiling of the 
treacherous spoiler, predicted by Isaiah, is to take place at a 
time when Jehovah is to be exalted, and is to “ fill Zion with 
judgment and righteousness,” it is doubtless to be at the 
same epoch. 

2. Apostrophe. ‘“O Lord, be gracious unto us: for 
thee we wait. Be thou their arm in the mornings; our sal- 
vation also in the time of trouble,” v. 2. This is a prayer 
of the prophet for the nation at that crisis; a recognition 
that the deliverance must be the gift of grace : an expression 
of trust in God for ift an entreaty that his omnipotence may be 
perpetually exerted for them, and may give them salvation at 
that period of their greatest trouble; and it is prophetic 
probably of the feelings that are then to reign in the hearts 
of God’s people, and be uttered in supplication. 

8. Metaphor in denominating God the arm of his people. 

4. Metonymy of salvation for Saviour. 

5. Hypocatastasis. “At a noise of tumult the peoples 
flee; at thy rising the nations are scattered,” v. 8. The 
rising of Jehovah, or lifting himself up, according to the 
common version, that is assuming a conspicuous attitude, is 
put by substitution for his visibly appearing. It is his 
advent in flaming fire to take vengeance on his enemies; 
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that is to cause a tumult of the peoples, and prompt them to 
fly in confusion and terror. This is foreshown also in Zecha- ~ 
riah: “ And it shall come to pass in that day, that a great 
tumult from the Lord shall be among them ; and they shall 
lay hold every one on the hand of his neighbor, and his 
hand shall rise up against the hand of his neighbor,’’ chap. 
xiv. 13. It is indubitably, therefore, to take place at the 
same time. God is not twice to appear visibly in the clouds, 
and confound and destroy the enemies of Israel by the fires 
of his vengeance. 

6, 7. Comparisons. “ And your spoil shall be gathered 
like the gathering of the caterpillar; as the running to and 
fro of locusts shall they run upon it,” v. 4.. The relation in 
which the spdilers are to resemble those insects doubtless is, 
their numbers and the eagerness with which they seize and 
devour the vegetables and trees that are their food. The 
caterpillar and locust swarm in countless myriads, and are 
of such insatiable appetites, that they strip and make a 
wreck of the plants and trees on which they feed. 

8, 9. Hypocatastases. ‘ The Lord is exalted, for he dwelleth 
on high. He has filled Zion with judgment and righteous- 
ness: and wisdom and knowledge shall be the security. of 
the times, and strength of salvation: the fear of Jehovah, 
that is his treasure,” v. 5,6. The elevation of Jehovah in 
space is put for the higher awe and love with which his 
people will regard him. 

10. Metaphor in the’ use of filled. Judgment and right- 
eousness are to be manifested in Zion, so as to engross the 
thoughts of all, as a substance fills the space which it 
occupies. 

11. Metonymy of the cause for the effect. Wisdom and 
knowledge are to be the source or means of the security and 
perfect salvation of that period. 

12. Metaphor in the use of treasure. The fear of Jehovah, 
the pervading sense of his infinite righteousness, goodness, 
and wisdom, with which all hearts are to be penetrated, is 
to be the richest gift he bestows, the source of the purest 
happiness his people are to enjoy. 

These predictions are referred by many interpreters to the 
times of Hezekiah; but no such righteousness, wisdom, or 
fear of Jehovah, prevailed at Jerusalem during his reign, as 
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answers to these glowing representations. The verses that 
follow appear to describe the condition of the Israelites im- 
mediately before God interposes to deliver them. 

“ Behold their valiant ones shall cry without; the ambas- 
sadors of peace weep bitterly,” v.7. These are ambassadors 
doubtless of the Israelites, sent to ask for peace of the 
enemy. ‘That their valiant ones weep, indicates the hopeless- 
ness of their condition; and a reason for their despair is 
given by the prophet in the verses that follow, in the desola- 
tion of their country. 

13. Metaphor in the use of breaks. “The highways 
lie waste; the wayfarer ceaseth; he breaks the cove- 
nant, despises cities, regards no man,” v. 8. To break a 
material thing, as a rod or a vessel, is to separate it into 
parts. It is used in respect to a covenant to denote the 
resembling act of violating its pledges. The violator of the 
covenant is doubtless the invader whom the ambassadors 
address; and their grief springs in a measure from the 
treachery and recklessness which he displays. This is the 
character also ascribed to the spoiler, v. 1, where he is 
exhibited as a deceiver dealing treacherously, and indicates’ 
that he is the same individual or power. 

14, 15, 16. Metaphors in the use of mourns, languishes, 
and ashamed. ‘The land mourns, languishes; Lebanon is 
ashamed, it withers; Sharon is like a wilderness; and 
Bashan and Carmel shake off their fruits,” v.19. This con- 
dition of the plains and mountains, the cultivated fields and 
forests throughout the sacred land, indicates asevere drought 
or some other influence that blighted every department of 
vegetable life; and shows that its period cannot have been 
that of Hezekiah, when neither Lebanon nor Sharon, Bashan 
nor Carmel, lay within his dominions, which were confined 
to Judea. ' : 

17. Comparison of Carmel to a wilderness. Carmel was 
distinguished for its fertility. 

18, 19, 20. Hypocatastases. “‘ Now willI arise, saith Jeho- 
vah: now will I be exalted: now will I lift up myself,” v. 
11. Arising, being exalted in place, and lifting himself up, 
as a person who assumes the attitude of acting and vindi- 
cating himself, are put by substitution for the acts of a dif- 
ferent kind by which he will interpose, display his presence, 
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and show that he is the God and deliverer of his people. 
The time of their despair because of the power of their 
enemies, and the inability of the country, from its desolation 
and barrenness, to sustain them, is the time for him to 
appear, and accomplish their redemption by his own 
almighty power. 

21, 22. Hypocatastases. “Ye shall conceive chaff; ye 
shall bring forth stubble,” v.11. Conceiving chaff and bring- 
forth stubble are put by substitution for acts of the mind, 
purposes, and schemes; and show that their projects for their 
deliverance would be as fruitless and vain, as it is to sow 
fields with grain that is blighted and yields nothing but 
chaff, and to reap or thrash sheaves that are nothing but 
stubble. 

23, 24. Metaphors in the use of conceive for sowing or 
taking measures for a growth of grain; and bring forth, for 
reaping or thrashing sheaves that are nothing but straw. 

25. Comparison. “ Your breath as fire shall devour you,” 
v.11. This shows that the Israelites themselves, in large 
numbers at least, are to be in alienation from God, and are 
to be smitten with his judgments; and such is the represen- 
tation in the prediction of the siege of Jerusalem at the last 
great battle, Zech. xiv. 2. The city is to be taken, the 
population plundered and outraged, and one third of them 
carried forth into captivity. 

26, 27. Metaphors. “ And the nations shall be lime-burn- 
ings, thorns cut up; they shall be burned in the fire,” vy. 12. 
They are denominated lime-burnings and thorns cut up, and 
therefore dry, to signify that they are to be burned as 
though they were such; that is with a rapid devouring fire. 
They are to be literally burned therefore, and thence the 
time to which the prophecy refers is that of Christ’s second 
coming, when he is to be revealed from heaven in flaming 
fire, taking vengeance on his enemies. That they are to be 
burned, is taught also in several other predictions of that 
great epoch. Isaiah Ixvi. 15; Ezekiel xxxviii. 22; Zech. 
xiv. 12; 2 Thess. i. 8. 

28. Apostrophe. “ Hear ye that are far off, what I have 
done; and ye that are near, acknowledge my might,” v. 13. 
This is a summons to all to examine the great measure of 
his. procedure at this crisis, and acknowledge the omnipo- 
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tence with which he has punished his enemies, and redeemed 
his people. This implies that his acts are to be extraordi- 
nary, and it is shown, in what follows, that they are to sur- 
ptise and terrify the wicked, while the righteous are to be 
protected and permitted to see the king in his giory. 

“The sinners in Zion are afraid. Trembling has seized 
the impious. Who of us can dwell with (this) devouring 
fire? Who of uscan dwell in (these) everlasting burnings?” 
v.14. These exclamations are uttered by the impious, and indi- 
cate that the burning of the preceding verse is a literal one. 
This again shows that the crisis is that of Christ’s second 
advent, and destruction of the impious at Jerusalem, as that 
is the only epoch at which he is to come with flaming fire as 
the instrument of his vengeance. 

29, 30, 31, Hypocatastases. “ He that walks righteously, 
and speaks uprightly: he that despises the gain of oppres- 
sions, that shakes his hand from holding bribes, that stops 
his ears from hearing of blood, and shuts his eyes from see- 
ing evil, he shall dwell on high; his place of defence shall 
be the munition of rocks; bread shall be given him; his 
water shall be sure,” vs. 15,16. Walking righteously, is put 
by substitution for acting righteously ; dwelling on high, for 
being placed in an advantageous and honorable position ; and 
having a munition of rocks for defence, for a perfect protec- 
tion from the assaults of enemies. None but the impious 
are to be destroyed by God’s avenging bolts. Those who 
have not committed great crimes, who are righteous in act 
and speech, and have refrained with abhorrence from oppres- 
sion, bribery, bloodshedding, and all other evil, are to be 
shielded from death, and be distinguished by the divine 
favor. This again indicates that the occasion is to be that 
of Christ’s coming; as there is to be no other infliction of 
such destructive judgments on the Israelitish nation in which 
the impious alone are to share. 

32. Apostrophe: extending from v. 15 to v.22. “Thine 
eyes shall see the King in his beauty; they (thine eyes) 
shall behold the land at a distance,” v. 17. The king, whom 
the Israelites who survive that crisis are to see in his beauty, 
is the Messiah, undoubtedly. He is to appear in power and 
great glory; and to be allowed to see him will be a distin- 
guished privilege and honor. To suppose the prediction re- 
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lates to Hezekiah, or any other ordinary monarch, is absurd. 
It was no novelty to the Israelites, who resided at Jerusalem, 
to see the king. It implied no distinction, it conferred no 
honor or blessing. The most wretched and worthless beheld 
him, as well as the most prosperous and worthy. The 
prophecy that the eyes of the survivors shall see the land at 
a distance, refers not improbably to the changes that are 
then to be wrought in its surface by which the Mount of 
Olives is to be separated into two parts by a deep valley, and 
a plain is to extend to a great distance to the south. Zech. 
xiv. 4-109 

“Thine heart shall meditate terror. Where is he that 
counted? Where is he that weighed? Where is he that 
numbered the towers? Thou shalt not see the fierce people ; 
the people of deeper speech than thou canst hear; of a 
stammering tongue that thou canst not understand,” vs. 18, 19. 
The terrors the Israelites who are rescued are to meditate, 
are the terrors of the conflict from which God has delivered 
them: and in their wonder and exultation at their sudden 
and marvellous extrication, they are to exclaim: Where is 
the enemy who was so lately exacting tribute of us, and 
counting the towers of our city? But swept to destruction 
by the breath of the Almighty, they are no more to be seen 
by them. No fresh hordes of the antichristian nations, 
whom from their deep or guttural voices and stammering pro- 
nunciation the Israelites are unable to understand, will ever 
invade their country. 

83, 84. Metaphors, in denominating Jernsalem a tabernacle 
and Jehovah a place. “Behold Zion, the city of our 
solemnities, thine eyes shall see Jerusalem a quiet habita- 
tion; a tabernacle that shall not be taken down; not one of 
the stakes thereof shall ever be removed, neither shall any 
of the cords thereof be broken. But.thou, the glorious Je- 
hovah, will be unto us a place of broad rivers and streams, 
wherein shall go no galley with oars, neither shall gallant 
ship pass thereby. For Jehovah is our judge, Jehovah is 
our lawgiver, Jehovah is our king. He will save us,” v. 20, 
21, 22. Instead of the terrifying spectacle they beheld when 
the invading armies were besieging Jerusalem, and threaten- 
ing it with destruction, the Israelites are now to see the city 
a habitation exempt from warlike alarms; and like a tent 
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that is never to be taken down, or unloosed from its fasten- 
ings. This indicates most clearly that the period is that of 
Christ’s coming and establishment there of his throne; as no 
deliverance of the city from a besieging enemy hitherto has 
been followed by perpetual peace and safety. And this is 
shown also by the promise that Jehovah shall be to them 
like a place of broad running streams—where no armed ves- 
sel shall pass to assail or alarm them; which will be at once’ 
to make them eminently accessible to those who pursue the 
arts of peace, while they are to be wholly safe from enemies: 
and the reason that Jehovah is thus to be a safeguard to 
them is, that he is their judge, their lawgiver, and their 
king: which indicates that he is to be so in a wholly gracious 
manner, not as he was in the days of the prophets, and has 
been through the ages in which he has smitten them with 
judgments—and therefore that the period is to be that which 
follows Christ’s second coming; as it is not till then that all 
Israel is to be saved, and he is to reign over them as his re- 
deemed people. 

85. Apostrophe. ‘Thy ropes are cast loose: they do not 
hold upright their mast; they do not spread the sail ; there 
is shared the plunder of a great spoil; the lame take the 
spoil,” vs, 23. This is addressed by the prophet to the be- 
sieging hosts whose attempt to conquer the city Jehovah is 
to defeat. Like a ship that is advancing to an attack, and is 
suddenly arrested by a calm, becomes unmanageable, and is 
dashed by adverse currents on the rocks, they are in a mo- 
ment to be intercepted in their attack on the city by Jeho- 
vah’s interposing, and pouring on them the storm of his de- 
vouring vengeance. 

86, 87, 88. Hypocatastases, in the use of casting the ropes 
of a ship loose, not holding up the mast, and not spreading 
the sail, for the analogous acts by which the armies besieging 
the city are to be arrested in their assault, and rendered in- 
capable of any further hostile action. What an impressive 
representation of the disarray into which they are to be 
thrown, and of their loss of all power either to conquer the 
city, or to save themselves ! 

“ And the inhabitant shall not say, Iam sick: The peo- 
ple that dwell in it are forgiven their iniquities,” v.24. This, 
too, shows that the deliverance foreshown by the prophecy, 
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is that of the final redemption of the Israelitish nation 
at Christ’s second coming ; as it is then, and then only, that 
there is to be no more curse, but a full forgiveness, and a 
full exemption from the penalty of sin, Rev. xxi.4, The 
whole cast of the prophecy thus shows that the great events 
it reveals are to have their accomplishment at that period. 





Art. [X.—THE WAR OF THE GREAT NATIONS. 


THE events that have marked the conflict in the Crimea 
during the spring, have continued to be of an unexpected 
and extraordinary character. If the sudden blight with 
which the British forces especially were smitten, and swept 
in vast crowds to the grave, through the negligence and 
incompetence of the officials there and at home, struck the 
nation and world with surprise and astonishment; the course 
pursued by Russia, by which the opportunity was lost of 
crushing the allies during their weakness, seems scarcely 
less extraordinary, and indicative either of a want of judg- 
ment or of power. Why is it, if the Czar was able to 
dispatch a much larger force there than he has, did he 
allow five or six months to pass in almost total inactivity ; 
and, confining himself to the mere defence of Sebastopol, 
neglect the moment when with a reinforcement of seventy- 
five or a hundred thousand men, he might have over- 
powered the invaders, driven them from his territory in dis- 
grace, and compelled them, perhaps, to a peace compatible 
with his honor and ambition? What can have withheld 
him from availing himself of his extraordinary advantages, 
unless it were a sheer inability to concentrate such an 
additional body of troops in the Crimea, as would have en- 
abled him to assail the allies with resistless numbers, and wear 
them out, or drive them to their ships? That seems the 
only probable reason of his inaction. That the forces he 
had embodied at the commencement of the war are swept 
away or appropriated, so that no larger portion of them can 
be dispatched to the Crimea, is apparent from the new con- 
scriptions he has repeatedly called out, which show that he 
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can keep the armies that are in active service to their 
original number, or augment them, only by fresh levies. He 
has no longer any large bodies of old and disciplined troops 
whom he can march at will to the scene of conflict to sustain 
his armies at the point of strength he desires. He must fill up 
the gaps death makes in his ranks by fresh drafts from the 
population. But it is a slow process to convert new recruits 
into disciplined soldiers fit for the shock of battle. Four to six 
months are said to be requisite to drill them so that they 
can go through an ordinary parade with skill; and a much 
longer period to teach them to act with the unity and pre- 
cision that are essential to their efficiency on the battle-field. 
The reason then that the Czar has made but such moderate 
and tardy additions to his forces in the Crimea, and has 
allowed the allies time to recruit their forces, and add greatly 
to their number, and thereby lost the opportunity of freeing 
himself from their presence, doubtless is, that it has been 
out of his power to proceed on a greater scale or at a more 
rapid pace: that the necessity of distributing a large share of 
his force at other points, along the Baltic, in Poland, at 
Odessa, and in the Caucasus, has made it impossible to 
appropriate any larger bodies to the Crimea than simply to 
keep up the garrison of Sebastopol, and hold the approaches 
to that city. But if this be the reason of his dilatory pro- 
cedure, it seems to render it quite improbable that he can 
continue to maintain himself against his antagonists. The 
allies appear to have doubled their forces, and can repair their 
losses, and add any additional strength to their armies they 
may choose. It is not unlikely, therefore, that they may 
soon force the Russian army that has been hovering in the 
vicinity of Sebastopol and replenishing it with fresh troops, 
to retreat, and ere the season is over, succeed, by the aid of 
pestilence, and perhaps famine, in making themselves mas- 
ters of that place. 

One of the most striking peculiarities of the conflict during 
the last two or three months has been its night battles. The 
previous contests had been chiefly in the day, when each 
was aware, as the strife advanced, of the ground it occupied, 
and the position and movements of its antagonists. These 
fights in the darkness of night, when little, while at a dis- 

tance, can be discerned of each other, except from the 
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flashes of the musketry or the gleam of rockets, and they 
at length come into contact with the bayonet, in a degree of 
uncertainty whether they are thrusting at friends or foes, at 
realities or shadows, must, with the clash of arms, the yells 
of the combatants, and the groans of the wounded and 
dying, form a scene of horrors that is seldom surpassed even 
in the dread tragedies of battle. 

Should the contest be prolonged there through the season, 
they may be smitten by an invisible hand with still worse 
calamities than they can inflict on each other. A large and 
crowded camp, in the most advantageous position, can 
scarcely be healthy during the heats of summer. But in 
such a region, where the temperature is high, where there is no 
adequate supply of water, and where the soil is filled with vast 
masses of the dead, that are sending up their infectious 
exhalations, it seems little less than certain that the pestilence 
must reappear among them in a virulent form, paralyse 
their strength, and consign crowds of them to the grave. 

Whatever turn, however, events may take, whether Sebas- 
topol falls and the allies obtain undisputed possession of the 
Crimea, or they are foiled in the conflict, and compelled to 
relinquish the siege, and withdraw, there seems no prospect 
of a speedy peace. [f the allies triumph in the Crimea, 
may not their success prove a reason to the Russians that 
they should continue the strife rather than retreat from it? 
If the allies are defeated in their attempts to conquer Sebasto- 
pol, may not their discomfiture place them under a violent 
inducement to renew the struggle in some other scene? 
But if a new battle-field is to be chosen, where can it be but 
at the West ; and how can a war be waged there with a hope 
of success, except by exciting the uneasy population of 
Russia along the borders of Germany to revolt? But how 
can an appeal be made to the patriotism of the Poles, and 
offers be made to them of assistance in a fresh struggle 
for freedom, without exciting a spirit of revolt also in Italy, 
Hungary, and perhaps Germany itself? And how can 
powerful armies be marched through the Prussian or 
Austrian territories without exciting the jealousy of those 
powers? If indeed an appeal is made to the races that are 
now groaning in vassalage to remorseless conquerors, who 
knows that Russia herself may not threaten to resort to that 
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measure, and drive Austria to take her side in the contest, 
to save not only her Polish, but her Bases her Sclavo- 
nian, and her Italian subjects from arevolt? And if sucha 
threat were attempted to be carried into effect by Russia, 
how could the English or French governments undertake to 
assist Austria in holding those races in her grasp without 
incurring the danger of a revolution at home? Whichever 
policy might be adopted, it would seem scarcely possible 
that a general revolt of the tortured nations from the despot- 
isms by which they. are crushed, should be avoided; and 
such a movement, backed either on the one side by the 
Russians, or on the other by France and England, would 
undoubtedly end in the fall of the old dynasties, and the 
establishment in their place of new democratic military 
governments, much like that of France. 

But whether these catastrophes are to spring out of the 
present conflict, or occur at a later period, time only can 
show. One change, however, of very great importance, 
seems likely to arise out of it, which no one could have 
deemed likely to emerge from such a movement. The wars 
of Great Britain have heretofore served to strengthen the 
nobility, and confirm them in the possession of all the offices 
and all the patronage of the government. Their inadequacy 
to the duties with which they have in this war been charged, 
and the disappointment and chagrin of the nation at the 
cruel sacrifice of the army by their ignorance, want of capa- 
city, and negligence, have produced the opposite effect, and 
raised the feeling throughout all ranks that the honor and 
safety of the nation require that a revolution should be 
wrought not only in the army and navy, but in the civil 
government also, by which capacity and merit, not nobility, 
shall be the passport to office; and the middle-aged and 
vigorous only, not the old and imbecile, be intrusted with 
the most important commands in the army and navy. The 
necessity of this change has become so palpable, and it 
is demanded from all quarters in such loud and impassioned 
voices, that it seems likely it will speedily be introduced in 
a measure; and along with it not improbably an extension 
of the suffrage, which has long been promised by some of 
the party now in power. But howcan such a new principle 
of elevation to office introduced into every branch of the 
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public service, operate otherwise than to supplant the worn 
out and incompetent®by the young, the talented, and the 
vigorous ; and therefore to transfer the government from the 
hands of the aristocracy to the people? No result is more 
certain; and happy will it be for the nation, if it take place 
gradually and constitutionally, and not by a sudden and 
violent movement, that shall annihilate all distinetions of 
rank, as in France at the period of the Revolution, and con- 
vert the government from a monarchy to a democracy. A 
gradual change will infuse a new life into the army and navy, 
and add strength to the government. A sudden and vio- 
lent one will involve a revolution, give birth to anarchy 
instead of order, and lead the way not improbably to a des- 
potism in place of a liberal government. 

Whatever the direction may be, however, in which the 
current of events is to run, it seems likely that the period 
of the present war is to be fruitful of great occurrences, and 
that the movement of the nations is to be rapidly towards 
that catastrophe from which the beast is to arise in its last 
form, adopt the Catholic church as its coadjutor through- 
out the ten kingdoms, and institute that persecution of 
the witnesses which, issuing in their triumph, is to lead on 
to the fall and destruction of Babylon, and the battle at 
length, in which the wild beast is to perish. 





Arr. X.—Lirerary anp Criticat Notices. 


1, Examination oF THE Prinorptes oF InrerPRETATION of Ernesti, 
Ammon, Stuart, and other Philologists—A Treatise on THE 
Fieures or Speecu.—A Treatise oN THE Ricut anp Dury or 
att Mew to Reap toe Scriprures. By Alexander Carson, LL.D. 
New York: Edward H. Fletcher. 1855. 


Dr. Carson is a writer of perspicacious intellect, large learning, and 
great independence of judgment, and his works which we have read 
abound with original and striking thoughts, and keen and effective 
criticism. Instead of the blind and admiring acquiescence of such 
men as J. Pye Smith, D.D., and Moses Stuart, in whatever was 
advanced by the fashionable philologists and interpreters of Germany, 
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he tested their dicta and doctrines by common sense and the teachings 
of the Scriptures, and rejected their errors@rith as little hesitation as 
he received their truths. 

This volume consists of three independent treatises. The first on 
the Principles of Interpretation of Ernesti and others, though diffuse 
and employed chiefly in pointing out errors in the writers on whom 
he animadverts, is a very able criticism of the superficial, confused, 
and ineffective system of Ernesti and his followers. 

In the Essay on the Figures of Speech he follows mainly in the 
train of Quintilian, Kaimes, and the modern philologists, including 
under the term figures a large class that instead of tropes belong, like 
irony, allusion, interrogation, to the mere sphere of grammar. 

The last treatise is an able vindication of the right and duty of all 
to possess and read the Sacred Scriptures. 


2. Revivat Sermons. First Series. By the Rev. Daniel Baker, D.D., 
President of Austin College, Texas, with an Appendix. Third Edi- 
tion. Philadelphia: W.S. Martien. 1855. 


Tuese Discourses, which are specially designed to rouse the attention 
of readers to the calls of the gospel, treat of themes that are suited to 
that end, and are written with great plainness and seriousness, and 


present many earnest and impressive appeals to the conscience and 
heart. 


8. Apam anp Curist, or the Doctrine of Representation Stated and 
Explained by E. C. Wines, D.D. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. 1855. 


Tue author’s object in this Discourse, which was preached before the 
Synod of New York in 1854, and is published at their request, is to 
present the doctrine of the representative offices of Adam and of 
Christ as it is taught in Romans v., and defend it from the false views 
which many entertain of it, and the objections with which it is 
assailed. The truths he aims to unfold and establish are: that a 
public and representative character belongs to both Adam and Christ ; 
that our entire nature was tried, miscarried, and fell under condemna- 
tion in Adam; and that the same nature that sinned was admitted 
to a new probation in Christ which issued favorably, so that sinners 
who believe in-him are recovered by his righteousness. These pro- 
positions are argued with great directness and force; that sin and 
death came through Adam is shown to be as clearly taught in the 
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Scriptures as it is that renovation, righteousness, and life come through 
Christ; and the fact is ex@mplified that the principle on which they 
rest enters in a measure and necessarily into all the domestic, social, 
and political relations of men. Every form that human society 
assumes, every combination of persons who act in conjunction with 
each other, from the family to the state, has an organization with a 
head, whose actions carry a vast train of good or evil consequences to 
those with whose interests they are intrusted. And could we raise 
our glance to the orders of beings who people the countless spheres 
that fill the realms of space, we should doubtless find that they also 
are familiar with that principle, #hd especially that a trial by a 
representative head is common to all races that come into existence 
like ours by descent from a parent pair. Some such principle, by 
which all the population of a globe have one character, and may be 
placed under a common administration, seems indispensable to an 
unembarrassed moral government. Were half of a race to fall while 
the other half continued in allegiance, it would make the institution 
and exercise of two incompatible administrations requisite; one 
suited to the unfallen, and one suited to the fallen; one over the holy, 
fraught only with blessings; one over the rebellious, however it 
might be mitigated with mercies, still fraught with a curse. 

The misapprehensions and cavils of objectors are stated with 
candor and answered with effect. 


4, Encuiso Past anp Present. By Richard C. Trench, B.D., 
author of the Study of Words, The Lessons of Proverbs, &c. New 
York: Redfield. 1855. 


In this series of lectures the author treats of the English as a compo- 
site language, of the words which it has adopted from other languages, 
of those which have passed out of use, and of the changes that have 
taken place in the meaning and the spelling of its words. He displays 
his usual research and his eminent tact in investing his subjects with 
interest, and adorning them with elegance. His pages abound with 
curious exemplifications. of the changes the language gradually 
undergoes, and will prove highly entertaining and instructive to 
readers of all classes. 


5. Messtas anp Anti-Mzsstas. A Prophetical Exposition, to which 
are added two Homilies on the Body of Christ, by Charles Ingham 
Black, one of the curates of All Saints, Poplar, Middlesex. Phila- 
delphia: H. Hooker. 1855. 


Tue author of this work entertains the belief that the great prophecies 
of Daniel ii., vii. and viii., and the Apocalypse, respecting the civil and 
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ecclesiastical powers that have made war on the true worshippers of 
God, relate to the great races of mankind, the descendants of Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth, rather than to the four great empires of Babylon, 
Media, Greece, and Rome, and the Romish church ; and those races , 
under the immediate dominion and sway of Satan ; and he endeavors 
to explain those and other predictions of the sacred volume on that 
theory. He accordingly regards Satan—not a combination of human 
beings—as the great antichrist of the Bible. He supposes the fall 
and hostility of Satan to have been excited by the divine purpose 
that the Son should, in assuming a creature’s form, take man’s 
instead of the angelic nature. “ The archangel may have reasoned, that it 
would be unworthy of the Deity to cast himself down, or to degrade 
himself so low, especially when a worthier nature stood prepared and 
wishful for the divine adoption. In this thought of foolishness lay 
the sin which made the once glorious archangel the antimessias, the 
Satan, the enemy, the adversary.” 

“The great archangel, influenced by pride, an undue sense of his own 
merit, and a desire for the honors designed for man, fell away. The 
God-man was to be the world-king; and the superintendence of 
earth, hitherto committed to angels, was at last to pass into the hands 
of the Great Sovereign. .. The archangel opposed the design of the 
Most High—the union of God and man—and the proposed dominion 
of the Incarnate One, anointed to these dignities. Thus Satan is the 
antimessias, the resister of the Anointed One; and all the subsequent 
spiritual history of a creation, exposed in a great measure to the de- 
vices and snares of the rebel cherub, presents us with little else than 
ever-foiled and ever-renewed efforts on the part of Satan to separate 
the world-kingdom from the God-man, or to deny in him either the 
human or the divine.” His theory that the great antichristian 
dynasties of the prophets belong to races rather than nations, leads 
him to interpret the four metals of Nebuchadnezzar’s image as sym- 
bols of princes or political powers of the descendants of Ham, Shem, 
and Japheth, rather than the Babylonians, Medes, Greeks, and Romans. 
The golden head, he interprets, of the Babylonian dynasties, of the line 
of Ham ; the breast and arms of the Roman rulers, of the line of 
Japheth ; the belly and thighs of the Mahometan Caliphs and Sultans, 
of the line of Shem. The powers symbolized by the legs and feet he 
holds have not yet risen. He regards the first three beasts of Daniel 
vii. as symbols of the same conquering races; but makes the fourth 
beast the representative of the political organizations in the world of 
the power of antichrist: and the seven-headed and ten-horned beast 
of the Apocalypse, he regards as representing the union of the unelect 
of the three races in the service of antimessias. We might cite a 
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great number of constructions that are equally fanciful and mistaken. 
While the author appears deeply serious, and presents many thoughts 
that are just, yet, proceeding as he does on a false theory, and endeavor- 
ing very arbitrarily to draw the Scriptures to its support, he cannot 
be recommended as a safe guide to those who wish to make them- 
selves acquainted with the true meaning of the prophetic word. 


6. Tae Voice oF THE CuurcH ON THE CoMING AND KINGDOM OF THE 
REDEEMER ; or, a History of the Doctrine of the Reign of Christ 
on Earth. By D. T. Taylor. Edited by H. L. Hastings, Peace 
Dale, R.I. H. L. Hastings. 1855. 


Tuts history of the doctrine of the church respecting the reign of 
Christ on the earth during the millennium, consists chiefly of extracts 
from the writings and testimonies concerning the faith of the principal 
Christian fathers down to the elevation of the Romish church to 
supremacy in the sixth century, and of the Protestant divines from 
the Reformation to the present age; and it presents the most ample 
proof, in the first place, that the doctrine of Christ’s coming at the 
commencement of the thousand years, destroying the antichristian 
powers which are to tyrannize over the church till that time, raising 
the holy dead in glory, and reigning in power over the renovated 
earth and redeemed nations, was held universally by the church from 
the days of the apostles till the middle of the third century, and that 
~. it continued to be held and taught generally till the close of the fourth 
or beginning of the fifth century. In the second place, that its first 
rejection by Origen, Dionysius, and others of Alexandria, in the third 
century, was not on the pretext that it is not taught in the Apocalypse, 
according to the natural meaning of the prophecy, but by setting 
aside that meaning, either on the pretext of an allegorical sense, which 
enables the interpreter to assign any signification to it he pleases, or 
else under the assumption from the very fact that the Apocalypse reveals 
such a coming and reign of Christ, that it is not a work of inspira- 
tion, and is not therefore of authority. The former was the method by 
which Origen rejected the doctrine of the millennial reign of Christ ; 
the latter the expedient by which Dionysius attempted to escape it 
because he regarded it as indisputably taught in the Revelation. In 
the third place, that the belief which at length took the place of the 
doctrine of the primitive church was that introduced chiefly by 
Augustine, who held that the thousand-years of Satan’s imprisonment, 
and the reign of the holy dead, commenced with Christ’s ministry ; 
that the binding of Satan, and resurrection of the holy dead, were 
therefore mere emblems of the diminution of Satan’s power and the 
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renovation of dead souls ; that the church consequently was never to 
see a better age than it had already in the fourth century enjoyed ; 
and that the world was to reach its end, and the work of redemption 
be consummated, at the close of six thousand years; the doctrine 
which, with the exception that the millennium of Satan’s binding and 
the reign of the risen saints was thought to commence at the nation- 
alization of the church by Constantine instead of Christ’s ministry, 
continued to prevail generally through the dark ages to the Reforma- 
tion, and was held in a measure by Luther and others. No such 
doctrine as that which is now generally held, of a thousand years, 
under the present dispensation still future, during which Christianity 
is to be diffused by human instrumentality throughout the world, and 
all nations be converted, was in that period known to. the church. 
And finally, that the doctrine now held by nearly the whole Protes- 
tant church, that the imprisonment of Satan, the resurrection and 
reign of the holy dead, and the personal reign of Christ on the earth, 
are merely figurative, or symbols of the prevalence of Christianity for 
a thousand years under the present dispensation, was introduced into 
the English church in the seventeenth century, or about one hundred 
and fifty years ago, by Daniel Whitby ; while he admitted, without 
disguise, that the doctrine of Christ’s personal reign, which he 
rejected, was held universally by the primitive church, and on the 
ground of the teachings of the prophetic Scriptures. Thus he said: 

“ The doctrine of the millennium, or the reign of the saints on the 
earth a thousand years, is now rejected by all Roman Catholics, and 
by the greatest part of Protestants, and yet it passed among the best 
of Christians for two hundred and fifty years for a tradition apostoli- 
cal, and as such is delivered by many fathers of the second and third 
century, who spake of it as the tradition of our Lord and his apostles, 
and of all the ancients that lived before them, who tell us the very 
words in which it was delivered, the Scriptures, which were then so 
interpreted, and say it was held by all Christians who were exactly 
orthodox.” He adds, “ It was received not only in the eastern parts 
of the church by Papias (in Phrygia), Justin (in Palestine), Irenzeus 
(in Gaul), Nepos (in Egypt), Apollinarius, Methodius, but also in 
the west and south, by Tertullian (in Africa), Cyprian, Victorinus 
(in Germany), Lactantius (in Italy), and Severus, and by the first 
Nicene Council. These men taught this doctrine not as doetors only, 
but as witnesses of the tradition which they had received from Christ 
and his apostles, and which was taught them by the elders, the dis- 
ciples of Christ. -They pretend to ground it upon numerous and 
manifest testimonies both of the Old and New Testaments, and speak 
of them as texis which would admit no other meaning.” 
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The catalogue of writers in Great Britain eminent for talents, 
learning, piety, and usefulness, who have held the doctrine, is very 
large, and comprises many of the most distinguished names from the 
Reformation to the present time. 

We recommend this volume to the perusal both of Millenarians 
and Antimillenarians. The former will see that the doctrine they 
entertain was indisputably the doctrine of the primitive church during 
its three first and best ages, and that it has been held by a vast suc- 
cession of great and good men from the Reformation to the present 
day. The latter will see that their doctrine of a millennium under 
the present dispensation still future, is not only in contravention of the 
faith of the church of the apostles and their successors for three cen- 
turies, but came into existence only about one hundred and fifty years 
ago, and has very few writers of much rank to support it. 


7. Tae Bririsa Pertopicats, Republished by L. Scott & Co. 


TueEseE publications since our last notice, present a large array of able 
articles, and display in their discussions, especially on the war and the 
misfortunes of the campaign in the Crimea, an unusual measure of 
independence, impartiality, and spirit. A truly novel and imposing 
spectacle is presented by the union of all the great parties in the 
unsparing criticism and inculpation of nearly the whole body of the 
men both at home, in the Baltic, and in the Euxine and Crimea, who 
have been intrusted with the conduct of the war, as unequal to their 
places ; with neither commanding talents, the tact acquired by ex- 
perience, nor ordinary sense, but as weak and worn out with age. 
The mismanagement in the Crimea especially has been so palpable, 
so fatal, and on so vast a scale, that patriotism and self-respect forbid 
that it should be excused or overlooked ; and the writers of all classes 
have striven to shield the nation from dishonor by pointing 
out and denouncing the blunders with little reserve, and urging 
efficient measures to prevent their recurrence. Of the articles on this 
subject, those of the Westminster for April, and the Worth British for 
May, are very thorough and caustic, and present an astonishing pic- 
ture of ignorance, negligence, and: incompetence, even with all the 
means in their hands for the remedy of the most palpable and insup- 
portable of the evils under which the army was sinking. It is a new 
incident in the history of modern warfare, that the troops of one of 
the most enlightened nations in Christendom should be left to starve, 
because no one is charged with the office of delivering to them the 
food which is provided for their sustenance: that they should suffer 
and perish by thousands from cold and nakedness, because nobody 
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is authorized to distribute to them the clothing with which the ships 
at anchor within a stone’s throw of their camp are laden. The 
groans of mingled indignation and shame which burst from the whole 
British population when that unpardonable misconduct was made 
known to them, have been echoed by the whole periodical press, and 
in a style that indicates that there is no likelihood that the public 
dissatisfaction can be allayed without a thorough reformation in the 
administration of the war, and such successes as shall retrieve in a 
measure the national honor. The articles on this subject in the 
London and Edinburgh for January, in the Westminster for April, 
and the Worth British for May, especially deserve perusal ; the most 
full and graphic details, however, of the war, are presented in Black- 
wood, whose story of the campaign, written on the ground, depicts 
the great features of the region, the day and night battles, and the 
dire spectacles of death and misery that have filled the scene, with un- 
usual strength and vividness. 

Of the articles on other topics, that of the Hdinburgh for January, 
on Mezzofanti, abounds with curious information respecting those who 
from the early ages have been distinguished for their knowledge of 
languages, and presents a striking picture of that extraordinary per- 
son, who was conversant with upwards of forty. The article in the 
same number on Charles V. treats largely of the Reformation, and 
of the efforts and influence of that prince to check and intercept it. 
The following passage is worth transcribing : 

“There seems to us to be no grounds for supposing that if Luther 
had died in 1506, a novice in the Augustinian convent of Erfurth, the 
Reformation, such as it now is, would have taken place. At first 
sight, indeed, it may appear that the corruptions which he attacked 
were too gross and palpable to endure the improved intelligence of 
modern Europe. But we must recollect that on his death Protestant- 
ism ceased to extend itself. Its limits are now nearly such as he left 
them. What was popish in 1546 remains popish now. Nor is this 
to. be ascribed to inferiority of political institutions or of cultivation. 
The democratic cantons of Switzerland, and the well-governed indus- 
trious Flemings, are as strenuous in their adherence to Roman Catho- 
licism, as the despotically ruled Danes have been in their rejec- 
tion of it. 

“The most highly civilized portions of the continent are France, 
Italy, the Low Countries, and Germany. Not one fourth of their in- 
habitants are Protestants. If the inherent vices of popery have not 
destroyed it in France, if it has withstood there the learning and 
wisdom of the seventeenth century, the wit and license of the eight- 
eenth, and the boldness and philosophy of the nineteenth, what right 
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have we to assume that those vices would have been fatal to it in 
Great Britain ! 

“Nor can the permanence of Roman Catholicism be accounted for 
by its self-reformation. Without doubt, with the improved decorous- 
ness of modern times, some of its grossest practical abuses have been 
removed or palliated. Indulgences are no longer on public sale. 
The morals in monasteries and convents, and those of the secular 
clergy, are decent. There is less of violent active persecution. But 
a church which claims to be infallible cannot really reform her doc- 
trines. Every error that she has once adopted becomes stereotyped, 
every step by which she has diverged from truth is irretrievable. All 
the worse superstitions of the Romish church are maintained by her 
at this instant as stoutly as they were when Luther first renounced 
her communion. The prohibition of inquiry, the reliance on legen- 
dary traditions, the idolatry of relics, the invocation of saints, the 
adoration of the Virgin Mary, the merit ascribed to voluntary suffer- 
ing, and to premeditated uselessneas, the conversion of the sacraments 
into charms, of public worship into a magicincantation muttered in a dead 
language, and of the duty of Christian holiness into fantastic penances, 
pilgrimages, scapularies, and a whole train of superstitious observances 
worthy of paganism in its worst forms, are all in full vigor among 
many of the Teutonic races, and among all the nations whose 
languages are derived from the Latin. The clergy of France, once 
the most intelligent defenders of the liberties of the Gallican church, 
are now more ultramontane than the Italians. 

“We repeat our belief, that if Luther had not been born, or if he 
had wanted any one of that wonderful assemblage of moral and intel- 
lectual excellences that enabled him to triumph in the most difficult 
contest that was ever waged by man, if he had had less courage, less self- 
devotion, less diligence, less sagacity, less eloquence, less prudence, 
or less sincerity, the pope would still be the spiritual ruler of all west- 
ern Europe and America, and the peculiar doctrines of Romanism 
would prevail there, doubted indeed or disbelieved, or unthought of, 
by the educated classes, and little understood by the uneducated, but 
conformed to by all. 

“On the other hand, if Charles V. had been able, like the Elector 
of Saxony and the Landgrave of Hesse, to shake off the prejudices of 
his early education—if like them he had listened to Luther with can- 
dor, and like them had been convinced, and instead of striving to 
crush the Reformation had put himself at its head, a train of conse- 
quences would have been set in motion not less momentous than 
those which would have followed the submission or premature death 
of Luther. 
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“The Reformation would have spread over the whole of Germany 
and of the Netherlands. The inhabitants of those vast countries were 
all eager to throw off the dominion of Rome, and were kept under 
her yoke only by the tyranny and persecution of Charles. Germany 
would have remained an empire.” 

The articles on the siege of Rhodes and Mount Athos are curious 
and entertaining, while that on the History of the Puritans presents a 
vivid sketch of the annoyances and persecutions to which they were 
subjected from the reign of Henry VIII. to the ejection of the noncon- 
forming clergy under Charles IL, in 1662. 

The article in The London Quarterly for January on Psychological 
Inquiries abounds with curious facts and speculations, and is especially 
entitled to perusal by scholars and professional men who are in danger 
of making excessive demands on the brain. 

“Tn our previous investigation,” the writer says, “we were unable 
to trace the varying functions of the nervous system to any anatomi- 
cal or chemical arrangement or peculiarity. Iu our present analysis 
of the discoveries of Bell and M. Hale, we find that the size or mass of 
nervous matter bears no direct proportion to its power, a very minute 
portion of the spinal substance sufficing to generate the phenomena 
of reflex function. This holds good as to the brain. If a spot, only 
one twelfth of an inch in breadth, situated at the point of the calamus 
scriptorius, be injured, death is instantaneous. A little on one side 
of this life-knot Bernard inserted a needle in a rabbit’s brain, without 
interfering with respiration or any other important vital function, but 
the animal eliminated sugar from its system so long as the irritation 
was kept up by the needle and no longer. Within a few lines 
of these two points is a third, giving origin to the nervous vagus, to 
which if an electric current be applied the heart ceases to beat. Here 
we have three distinct centres of power originating in very minute 
portions of nervous matter; injury to the first destroying life with 
the rapidity of lightning ; injury to the second as rapidly changing 

the complicated elaborations of vital chemistry ; while irritation of the 
third centre brings the never-ceasing action of the most enduring 
muscle of the body, the heart, to a stand-still, The inferences from 
facts like these are fatal to phrenology ; size and power are no longer 
necessarily connected.” 

The Edinburgh and London Quarterly for April contain a 
variety of able and entertaining articles. Of The London Quarterly, 
those on the Crystal Palace, Food and its Adulterations, the Emperor 
Nicholas, and Sir Richard Steele, are particularly attractive. Of The 
Edinburgh, the most valuable are: English Surnames, Huc’s Travels 
in China, the Chemistry of Common Life, a highly entertaining and 
instructive discussion, and the Autocracy of the Czars. 
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The North British for February has an article of high interest on 
the Vaudois and Religion in Italy, from which we transcribe a 
passage. ; 

“We cannot trace the introduction of heresy into the valleys to 
Valdo, nor Claude, nor Vigilantius. We cannot assign a date at all, and 
the parties who have assailed the Vaudois have not been able to point 
to the time when their doctrines were first introduced. We accept 
the language the Waldenses themselves addressed to their princes: 
‘We are descended from those who, from father to son, have pre- 
served entire the apostolic faith in the valleys which we now occupy. 
Permit us therefore to have that free exercise of our religion which 
we have enjoyed time out of mind, before the dukes of Savoy became 
princes of Piedmont.’ The strong presumption from such fragments 
of Piedmontese history as have been preserved is, that the Cottian 
Alps received the gospel in the second century. Through that region 
lay the great Roman road by which the legions of Italy marched to 
Gaul. It was by these valleys that Hannibal led the Numidian army 
that conquered at lake Thrasymene. The highway from Rome to 
Lyons lay across these mountains, and Irenzeus, or some of the early 
preachers of the faith of Christ, may have passed over them when 
carrying the gospel to lands beyond the Alps. It was likely in this 
way that the glad tidings were first heard in the valleys, and we have 
some scanty notices too, in the old historians which have lately come 
to light, of refugees from the Italian lowlands who found a shelter in 
these regions from the persecution of the pagan emperors. The facts 
then remain, whatever may be said of Valdo or Claude, that Chris- 
tianity, in its purest form, had taken root in the valleys of upper Italy 
in the first centuries of the church, and that it has remained there 
till our own time.” 

The article presents an interesting sketch of the aids which 
the Waldensian churches have of late years received from the Pro- 
testants of Great Britain, and of their condition under the present 
government of Piedmont, which legalizes their churches, and allows 
to them entire freedoin of worship. 

The North British for May has a spirited article on Sir Walter 
Raleigh and his Times, and one of great interest on the Life and 
Inventions of James Watt. 











